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• 
Elizabeth  Snyder 

I  .«>s  Angeles 

Elizabeth  Snyder,  the  first 
chairwoman  of  California's  Demo 
cratic  Party  and  an  outspoken 
feminist,  has  died  of  emphysema 
at  age  84. 

She  died  Wednesday,  friends 
said. 

Ms.  Snyder  was  active  In  the 
1852  presidential  campaign  of  Ad- 
lai  Stevenson  and  managed  the 
campaigns  of  several  Los  Angeles- 
area  politicians,  including  Repre 
sentatives  James  Roosevelt  and 
Chet  Holifield.  and  District  Attor 
ney  Joseph  Busch. 

She  headed  the  state  Democrat 
ic  Party  from  1954  to  1956. 

Ms.  Snyder  is  survived  by  her 
husband  of  57  years,  Nate,  and  her 
daughter.  US.  District  Judge 
Christina  Snyder  of  Los  Angeles. 
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PREFACE 


The  following  interview  is  one  of  a  series  of  cape-recorded  memoirs  in  the 
California  Women  Political  Leaders  Oral  History  Project.  The  series  has  been 
designed  to  study  the  political  activities  of  a  representative  group  of  California 
women  who  became  active  in  politics  during  the  years  between  the  passage  of  the 
woman's  suffrage  amendment  and  the  current  feminist  movement — roughly  the  years 
between  1920  and  1965.  They  represent  a  variety  of  views:   conservative, 
moderate,  liberal,  and  radical,  although  most  of  them  worked  within  the  Demo 
cratic  and  Republican  parties.   They  include  elected  and  appointed  officials  at 
national,  state,  and  local  governmental  levels.   For  many  the  route  to  leadership 
was  through  the  political  party — primarily  those  divisions  of  the  party  reserved 
for  women. 

Regardless  of  the  ultimate  political  level  attained,  these  women  have  all 
worked  in  election  campaigns  on  behalf  of  issues  and  candidates.   They  have 
raised  funds,  addressed  envelopes,  rung  doorbells,  watched  polls,  staffed  offices, 
given  speeches,  planned  media  coverage,  and  when  permitted,  helped  set  policy. 
While  they  enjoyed  many  successes,  a  few  also  experienced  defeat  as  candidates 
for  public  office. 

Their  different  family  and  cultural  backgrounds,  their  social  attitudes,  and 
their  personalities  indicate  clearly  that  there  is  no  typical  woman  political 
leader;  their  candid,  first-hand  observations  and  their  insights  about  their 
experiences  provide  fresh  source  material  for  the  social  and  political  history 
of  women  in  the  past  half  century. 

In  a  broader  framework  their  memoirs  provide  valuable  insights  into  the 
political  process  as  a  whole.   The  memoirists  have  thoughtfully  discussed 
details  of  party  organization  and  the  work  of  the  men  and  women  who  served  the 
party.   They  have  analysed  the  process  of  selecting  party  leaders  and  candidates, 
running  campaigns,  raising  funds,  and  drafting  party  platforms,  as  well  as  the 
more  subtle  aspects  of  political  life  such  as  maintaining  harmony  and  coping  with 
fatigue,  frustration,  and  defeat.   Perceived  through  it  all  are  the  pleasures  of 
friendships,  struggles,  and  triumphs  in  a  common  cause. 

The  California  Women  Political  Leaders  Oral  History  Project  has  been  financed 
by  both  an  outright  and  a  matching  grant  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities.   Matching  funds  were  provided  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  for  the 
Helen  Gahagan  Douglas  unit  of  the  project,  and  by  individuals  who  were  interested 
in  supporting  memoirs  of  their  friends  and  colleagues.   In  addition,  funds  from 
the  California  State  Legislature-sponsored  Knight-Brown  Era  Public  Affairs  Project 
made  it  possible  to  increase  the  research  and  broaden  the  scope  of  the  interviews 
in  which  there  was  a  meshing  of  the  woman's  political  career  with  the  topics 
being  studied  in  the  Knight-Brown  project.   Professors  Judith  Blake  Davis,  Albert 
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Lepawsky,  and  Walton  Bean  have  served  as  principal  investigators  during  the 
period  July  1975-December  1977  that  the  project  was  underway.  This  series  is 
the  second  phase  of  the  Women  in  Politics  Oral  History  Project,  the  first  of 
which  dealt  with  the  experiences  of  eleven  women  who  had  been  leaders  and  rank- 
and-file  workers  in  the  suffrage  movement. 

The  Regional  Oral  History  Office  was  established  to  tape  record  autobio 
graphical  interviews  with  persons  significant  in  the  history  of  the  West  and  the 
nation.  The  Office  is  under  the  administrative  supervision  of  James  D.  Hart, 
Director  of  The  Bancroft  Library.   Interviews  were  conducted  by  Amelia  R.  Fry, 
Miriam  Stein,  Cabrielle  Morris,  and  Malca  Chall. 

Malca  Chall,  Project  Director 

Women  in  Politics  Oral  History  Project 

Willa  Baum,  Department  Head 
Regional  Oral  History  Office 

23  August  1977 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 

486  The  Bancroft  Library 

University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
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INTRODUCTION  by  Christina  Snyder 


What  follows  is  the  personal  history  of  one  woman  in  California  politic!, 
Elizabeth  Snyder.   In  1954,  when  I  was  seven  years  old,  and  she  forty, 
Elizabeth  Snyder  campaigned  and  was  elected  to  be  the  first  woman  to  chair  a 
state  political  party  in  the  United  States.   I  followed  this  campaign  closely 
from  the  small  greenhouse  in  Montebello,  California,  which  my  parents  had 
converted  to  a  playroom.   Naturally,  the  reason  for  my  interest  in  the  1954 
campaign  is  that  by  coincidence,  and  my  good  fortune,  Elizabeth  Snyder  is  my 
mother  and  best  friend. 

In  connection  with  their  study  of  the  qualities  of  the  women  who  were 
between  1920  and  1960  the  female  pioneers  in  California  politics,  thf  editors 
of  the  Bancroft  series  have  requested  that  I,  now  in  my  thirtieth  year  and  my 
fifth  year  of  the  practice  of  law,  write  a  prefatory  note  to  my  mother's  oral 
history.  While  I  am  generally  distrustful  of  children's  accounts  of  their 
parents,  I  am  writing  this  note  because,  knowing  my  mother's  deep  humility,  I 
am  even  more  distrustful  of  her  account  of  herself.  What  she  has  said  about 
herself  is  undoubtedly  accurate,  but  also  assuredly  understated.   I  therefore 
feel  compelled  to  tell  the  reader  something  of  the  human  qualities  and  experiences 
of  my  mother  which  I  personally  believe,  in  some  measure,  reflect  her  essence. 

Elizabeth  Ingrid  Louise  Carlson  is  the  daughter  of  Swedish  immigrants. 
Her  father,  Fred  Carlson,  I  think,  found  it  impossible  to  bear  family  responsi 
bilities,  and  disappeared  for  months  at  a  time  during  her  childhood.  Anna 
Carlson,  her  mother,  whom  I  never  knew,  was  surely  the  most  significant  influence 
in  my  mother's  first  twenty  years,  and  perhaps  in  her  life.  My  mother's 
indefatigability,  compassion  and  discipline  are  owing  to  this  uneducated  Swedish 
woman  who  (despite  spending  her  adult  life  suffering,  and  eventually  dying  from 
the  rheumatic  fever  she  contracted  at  age  nineteen  in  the  beet  fields  of  Sweden 
working  to  finance  her  own  family's  immigration  to  the  United  States)  worked 
as  a  domestic  (as  did  my  mother)  so  that  my  mother  and  her  brothers  could 
complete  high  school  and  college. 

During  her  adult  life,  two  men  in  particular  influenced  and  changed  my 
mother's  life.   In  the  1930's,  while  a  substitute  teacher  becoming  increasingly 
active  in  politics  as  a  lobbyist  for  substitute  teachers,  she  met  Jerry  Voorhis, 
the  California  congressman  who  is  today  best  remembered  as  the  man  against  whom 
Richard  Nixon  waged  his  first  successful  smear  campaign;  he  is  less  well  known 
as  the  model  for  the  title  character  in  Frank  Capra's  "Mr.  Smith  Goes  to 
Washington."  Jerry  Voorhis,  unlike  my  mother's  other  early  associates,  was  a 
man  of  some  wealth,  who,  in  his  depression-ridden  East  Los  Angeles  congressional 
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district,  believed  that  government's  first  responsibility  was  to  serve  those 
unable  to  help  themselves.  He  was  fiscally  responsible.   As  early  as  the 
1930 's,  he  understood  that  government  could  not  serve  people  well  so  long  as 
it  failed  to  honor  certain  principles  of  business.  He  thus  opposed  wasteful 
and  extravagant  administration  and  even  proposed  the  nationalization  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  understanding  that  the  greatest  burden  on  the  national 
debt  was  then,  as  it  is  today,  the  cost  of  interest  paid  to  private  Lending 
institutions.   In  1940,  Mother  was  Jerry's  alternate  at  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  in  Washington,  D.C.  and  she  continued  to  work  with  him  through  his 
Congressional  defeat  in  1946.  The  strongest  lesson  learned  from  him  is  that 
lasting  success  in  politics  requires  a  commitment  to  the  creation  of  responsible 
government,  not  simply  backroom  powerbrokering. 

It  was  next  my  mother's  (and  my  own)  good  fortune  to  meet  and  marry  my 
father  Nate  Snyder,  the  lawyer  in  whose  footsteps  I  followed,  and  who,  although 
dominated  by  what  he  affectionally  calls  a  "matriarchal  society"  (we  even  had 
a  female  dog,  "Lady  Senator"),  is  the  most  liberated  male  I  have  known.  He 
did  not  want  a  housewife;  rather,  he  expected,  and  still  expects,  my  mother 
(and  me)  to  achieve  any  goal  desired  in  the  professional  and  public  world.  This 
remains  his  desire  even  though  he  has  suffered  the  indignity  of  a  politically- 
motivated  conspiracy  charge  (of  which  he  was  vindicated  by  the  Supreme  Court) 
as  a  result  of  my  mother's  political  career.   (This  has  been,  of  course,  a 
favorite  tactic  to  beat  down  politically-powerful  women:   for  example,  Joe 
McCarthy  was  committed  to  destroying  India  Edwards,  President  Truman's  top 
political  aide,  by  attacking  the  patriotism  of  her  husband  Herbert  when  he  was 
a  director  of  the  Voice  of  America.)   In  the  case  of  my  mother,  I  fear  the 
tactic  worked.   In  order  to  protect  both  my  father  and  me  from  public  discussion 
of  these  unhappy  days  between  1957  and  1959,  she  has  resisted  all  efforts  to 
draft  her  as  a  candidate  for  public  office,  preferring  to  remain  behind  the 
scenes. 

During  the  1940 's,  Mother  worked  with  people  like  Jerry  and  Chet  Hoi  if ie Id, 
and  campaigned  with  President  Truman  on  the  California  whistlestop  which  led 
to  the  startling  1948  political  upset  ot  Tan   Dewey.  During  the  1950's,  Mother 
worked  to  abolish  cross-filing,  the  practice  by  which  candidates  filed  in  the 
primary  election  as  both  Republican  and  Democrat  and  won  the  nomination  of  both 
parties,  thereby  avoiding  a  general  election.  Her  leadership  on  that  issue  led 
to  her  election  to  chair  first  the  Women's  Division  and  later  the  State  Central 
Committee  of  the  Democratic  party.   In  the  1960 's,  Mother  worked  in  her 
advertising  agency,  Snyder -Smith,  focusing  as  much  on  government  reform  issues, 
such  as  reapportionment,  as  specific  political  candidates. 

Rather  suddenly  (but  roughly  coinciding  with  my  own  entry  into  the  legal 
profession),  in  1975,  Mother  began  to  focus  her  attention  upon  the  ratification 
of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment.   I  was  frankly  surprised,  but  as  she  has  explained 
to  me,  she  is  determined  that  other  women  should  not  have  to  fight  the  same 
extraordinary  battles  as  she  did.   It  is  her  view  that  the  political  opportunities 
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for  women  in  the  early  1970 's  are  no  better  than  they  were  in  the  1950 's. 
(While  more  women  hold  appointive  and  elective  office  in  the  1970's  than  in 
the  1950's,  the  merger  of  women's  political  committees  into  the  regular  party 
structure  has  resulted  in  the  so-called  leadership  women  being  wholly  beholden 
to  the  still  male -dominated  structure.)   She  is  now  a  committed  volunteer 
proponent  of  ERA,  not  because  she  seeks  to  assist  younger  people  like  me,  but 
because  of  the  millions  of  disenfranchised  women  who,  like  her  own  mother,  are 
heads  of  households  and  are  struggling  to  feed  and  educate  their  own  children 
on  a  single  income. 

My  mother's  attitude  toward  ERA  is,  I  think,  demonstrative  of  a  principal 
reason  for  her  success.   She  views  politics  not  as  a  banal  power  struggle  to 
be  the  biggest  fundraiser,  but  rather  as  an  opportunity  to  mobilize  government 
responsibly  to  serve  the  needs  of  people.   In  her  estimation,  the  failing  of 
most  modern  political  party  chairpersons  (and  a  failing  of  costly  mass-media 
politics)  is  that  attention  has  improperly  been  focused  upon  power  rather  than 
upon  accountability.   This  improbable  combination  of  idealism  and  pragmatism 
has  assuredly  permitted  her  to  endure  thirty-five  years  in  California's 
mercurial  politics. 

In  any  event,  she  has  been  able  to  chair  the  Democratic  party,  and  later 
manage  her  advertising  agency,  sponsor  my  Brownie  troop,  and  to  be  home  to 
cook  dinner  (her  choice,  not  my  father's  demand,  and  most  definitely  not  a 
ceremonial  affair)  almost  every  night.   Even  though  she  worked  everyday  of  the 
eighteen  years  I  spent  in  my  parents'  home,  she  would  drop  everything  for  me, 
even  once  stranding  Adlai  Stevenson  at  the  airport  when  I  developed  a  chronic 
nosebleed.   The  time  we  spent  together  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  what  is 
now  termed  "quality  time,"  with  little  room  for  mother-daughter  disputes.   She 
is  nevertheless  my  toughest  critic,  and  I,  hers. 

What  I  think  is  the  essence  of  my  mother  can  be  best  summarized  by  a 
story  about  an  antique  sterling  ice  bucket  in  my  home,  a  gift  from  my  parents 
four  years  ago  upon  my  passing  the  bar  examination.  Mother  used  to  play  poker 
once  or  twice  a  year  whenever,  as  she  has  explained  to  me,  she  particularly 
needed  time  to  get  away  from  things.   (In  her  early  political  days,  many  men 
"legitimized"  her  holding  political  office  on  the  basis  that  "she  played  poker 
like  a  man."  She  was  thus  admitted  to  the  political  club,  although,  as  she 
recounts  herein,  in  her  1954  campaign  this  background  was  used  in  a  last-ditch 
smear  tactic.)  On  one  occasion,  some  fifteen  years  ago,  after  she  had  played 
poker  all  night  in  a  Gardena  poker  parlor,  she  returned  home  with  a  dingy  silver 
bucket,  and  explained  that  she  had  taken  her  poker  winnings  and  stopped  at  an 
antique  store.   She  recounted  that  she  had  purchased  this  bucket  since  she  felt 
that  the  family  should  commence  developing  an  interest  in  historical  art.  At 
the  time  she  knew  absolutely  nothing  about  antiques  and  my  father  and  I,  happy 
she  was  home  safely,  humored  her  about  her  new-found  interest.  The  silver 
bucket  turned  out  to  be  quite  rare  and  has  since  been  restored.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  her  avocation  as  a  collector  of  art--a  collection  which  is  now  a 
first-rate  amalgamation  of  modern  works. 
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The  point  is,  of  course,  Chat  she  was  in  the  field  of  art,  as  in  politics, 
willing  to  take  a  chance,  simply  because  she  wanted  to  improve  and  expand 
upon  the  quality  of  her  experience,  and  was  willing  to  suffer  the  consequences 
of  her  mistakes.  This  is  the  essence  of  her  success  —  intellectual  curiosity 
and  the  willingness  to  take  chances—and  I  think  these  are  a  rather  fine  set 
of  principles  by  which  to  be  governed  at  any  time. 


Christina  Snycler 


31  August  1977 

Los  Angeles,  California 
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INTRODUCTION  by  diet  Holifield 


I  have  known  Elizabeth  Carlson  Snyder  since  the  early  days  of  the  first 
term  of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Our  acquaintance  ripened  into  firm 
respect  and  friendship  during  the  following  four  decades.  During  the  1930's 
our  nation  experienced  the  Great  Depression.   It  was  a  time  of  tragedy  and 
suffering  for  our  people.  Many  of  the  young  people  of  that  time  were  sobered 
by  the  confusion,  unemployment  and  problems  of  those  years.  However,  it  was 
also  a  time  of  challenge  to  our  moral  courage  in  meeting  the  daily  problems 
of  our  lives.  Young  people  in  California,  as  elsewhere,  began  to  realize  for 
the  first  time  that  the  federal  government  was  not  only  a  last  resort  for 
national  emergencies,  but  it  could  also  become  the  real  arbiter  of  individual 
destiny.   It  could  do  for  the  people  collectively  what  they  could  not  do 
individually.   The  centralized  federal  government  with  national  planning  and 
programming  could  do  for  us  that  which  the  diverse  entities  of  local  and  state 
governments,  and  even  our  parents,  could  not  do.  President  Roosevelt  was  swept 
into  power  by  the  support  of  people,  many  of  whom  were  filled  with  fear  of  the 
present  and  no  hope  for  the  future.  Within  the  period  of  Roosevelt's  first  year 
in  office  he  was  able,  through  active  planning  and  direction  of  legislative 
powers,  to  change  the  numbing  despair  of  the  people  into  a  new  spirit  of  hope 
and  confidence. 

The  young  people  of  our  area,  East  Los  Angeles  and  Montebello,  and  surrounding 
communities  began  to  understand  that  our  hopes  could  be  realized  through 
political  action.  We  were  generally  in  the  age  bracket  of  18  to  30  year  group. 
We,  with  the  help  of  many  of  our  contemporaries  organized  the  East  Los  Angeles- 
Montebello  Chapter  of  the  California  Young  Democratic  Clubs.  Many  of  these  young 
Democrats  in  our  Club  were  subsequently  elected  to  city,  county,  state,  and 
federal  offices  in  the  1932  to  1945  years.  Elizabeth  and  all  of  us  worked  for 
their  elections. 

Elizabeth  Carlson  was  at  that  time  finishing  the  task  of  working  her  way 
through  college  to  obtain  her  degree  for  teaching  in  the  Los  Angeles  school 
system.   She  became  a  teacher  and  also  became  the  main  supporter  of  herself, 
her  mother,  and  younger  brother,  James.  Her  efforts  kept  their  home  together, 
and,  with  her  modest  teacher's  salary  and  additional  part-time  work,  the  expenses 
of  shelter,  food,  clothes  for  her  family  were  paid. 

Elizabeth  was,  and  is,  possessed  of  an  unusually  keen  and  analytical  mind. 
In  the  councils  of  the  Young  Democrats,  locally  and  statewide,  she  developed  into 
one  of  our  top  leaders.  Her  knowledge  of  parliamentary  procedure  and  her  skill 
in  debate,  and  the  public  advocacy  of  Democratic  issues  and  candidates  were 
unparalleled  among  our  contemporaries. 


The  young  Democrats  were  active  supporters  and  campaigners  for  local, 
state,  and  federal  Democratic  candidates.   Some  of  them  I  list  as  examples: 

William  Mosely  Jones,  51st  Assembly  District,  became  California's 
youngest  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  at  28  years  of  age,  in  1937. 

Sheridan  Downey  -  United  States  Senator,  1938-1950 

Culbert  Olson  -  California  State  Senator,  and  later,  in  1938-1962, 
the  first  Democratic  Governor  of  California  in  40  years. 

H.  Jerry  Voorhis  -  U.S.  Representative,  1936-1946 

Chet  Holifield  ••  U.S.  Representative,  1942-1974 

These  were  only  a  few  of  the  Democrats  that  Elizabeth  and  the  Young  Democrats 
supported  and  elected.   Later  she  professionally  managed  a  number  of  successful 
campaigns  for  Democratic  candidates.   She  continuously  fought  for  the  civil, 
political,  and  economic  rights  of  all  people  regardless  of  their  race,  color  or 
creed.  Elizabeth's  deep  concern  for  people,  her  love  for  her  family,  her  personal 
courage  gained  the  respect,  admiration  and  love  of  all  who  knew  her.   She  knows 
how  to  work  with  others. 

In  1940  Elizabeth  married  one  of  her  fellow  members  of  our  Young  Democratic 
Club,  a  young  attorney  named  Nathan  Snyder.  They  worked  together  as  a  marital 
team,  socially,  economically,  and  politically.   They  have  had  a  successful  life 
together.  They,  like  the  rest  of  us,  have  shared  fortune,  misfortune,  joy  and 
sorrow.   Elizabeth  and  Nate  lost  their  first  baby  girl  at  birth,  but  their  second 
baby  girl,  Christina,  is  living  today.   Christina  followed  her  father's  profession 
of  law  and  is  a  brilliant,  successful  attorney  in  the  prestigious  law  firm  of 
Wyman,  Bautzer,  Rothman  and  Kuchel. 

Relatively  few  women  in  the  1930 "s  and  1940 's  were  active  in  politics. 
Times  have  changed  and  more  and  more  women  are  realizing  that  the  protection  of 
the  future  for  themselves  and  their  children  lies  in  citizen  political  action. 
I  believe  that  Elizabeth's  interest  in  politics  stemmed  not  only  from  her  own 
keen  mind  and  fine  personality  but  from  her  experiences  in  the  difficult 
depression  years.   She  realized,  as  did  many  of  the  young  people  of  that  era, 
that  participation  in  the  function  of  government  is  of  major  importance  to  the 
protection  of  our  loved  ones  in  their  quest  for  a  secure  and  constructive  life. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that,  as  her  friend  and  her  Congressman,  I  traveled 
from  our  Nation's  Capitol  to  California  to  nominate  her  as  the  first  woman  to 
be  elected  as  Chairperson  of  the  California  Democratic  State  Central  Committee. 
She  served  her  two  year  term  (1954-1956)  with  distinction  and  honor.   She  has 
also  served  in  many  other  political  organizational  capacities.   She  has  attended 
numerous  Democratic  State  and  National  Conventions  as  Official  Delegate  or 
Alternate  Delegate. 
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Elizabeth  has  not  lost  her  zeal  for  worthy  causes.   She  is  one  of  the 
most  active  non-paid  California  women  in  the  crusade  to  pass  the  Constitutional 
Amendment  to  give  women  equal  rights  (E.R.A.).   I  predict  that  Elizabeth  and 
her  associates  in  that  crusade  will  win  their  fight  in  this  important  effort 
to  secure  equal  rights  for  women. 

Elizabeth  Snyder  and  I  have  been  co-participators  for  forty  years  in  the 
Art  of  Politics,  which  to  both  of  us  means  the  democratic  process  of  self- 
government  by  the  governed.  Citizen  participation  is  the  key  to  our  survival 
as  a  free  people.   Elizabeth  is  a  politician's  politician,  and  she  is  a  gracious, 
warm,  caring  human  being.   I  am  proud  to  be  her  friend. 


Chet  Holifield 

U.S.  Congressman,  retired 


17  August  1977 
2054  E.  Ocean  Front 
Balboa,  California 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY 


Elizabeth  Snyder  was  chairman  of  the  California  Democratic  State  Central 
Committee  from  1954-1956.  Even  though  two  decades  have  passed  and  the  concept 
of  equal  rights  has  been  backed  up  by  affirmative  action  policies  in  business, 
education,  government,  and  politics  no  other  woman  in  either  the  Democratic  or 
Republican  parties  in  California  has  ever  reached  that  top  spot --although  several 
have  attempted  the  climb. 

Elizabeth  Snyder 's  background,  her  route  to  becoming  party  chairman,  her 
activities  while  in  that  post,  and  her  political  career  following  1956  formed 
the  framework  for  this  oral  history  memoir. 

Our  first  meeting  in  the  afternoon  of  March  2,  1976  was  scheduled  as  a 
conference  to  acquaint  Mrs.  Snyder  with  the  purpose  and  scope  of  the  project 
and  to  prepare  a  broad  outline  of  the  material  to  be  covered  in  the  forthcoming 
interview  sessions.   She  impressed  me  as  a  friendly,  energetic,  and  down-to- 
business  person  as  soon  as  she  opened  her  front  door,  thrust  out  a  welcoming 
hand  and  said,  "Hello,  I'm  Elizabeth  Snyder."  In  a  very  short  time  I  was  ready 
to  add  such  characteristics  as  intelligent,  methodical,  practical,  and  candid. 
We  were  soon  on  a  first-name  basis. 

Elizabeth  and  Nathan  Snyder  live  in  a  large,  classic-style  home  in  Fremont 
Place,  an  enclosed  neighborhood  of  large  homes  situated  on  broad  grassy  lots, 
built  during  the  1920s  in  mid-town  Los  Angeles.   They  had  moved  there  from  the 
Bunker  Hill  Towers  shortly  before  I  met  them.  This  home,  with  its  many  spacious 
rooms,  halls,  and  its  formal  back  garden,  is  a  perfect  place  for  the  meetings 
and  fund-raising  parties  which  Elizabeth  gives  to  promote  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  as  well  as  other  issues  and  candidates  in  which  she  has  a  particular 
interest.  Displayed  along  the  walls  is  an  exceptional  collection  of  modern  art 
which  she  has  acquired  during  the  past  few  decades,  much  of  it  by  well-known 
contemporary  artists. 

Our  get -acquainted  meeting  began  in  the  living  room.   In  anticipation  of 
what  I  might  be  seeking  for  the  memoir,  Mrs.  Snyder  had  prepared  a  list,  in 
chronological  order,  of  some  of  the  major  benchmarks  in  her  political  career, 
including  the  names  of  people  with  whom  she  had  been  associated  during  those 
events.   She  had  also  put  a  sampling  of  related  newsclippings  into  a  large 
manila  envelope. 
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Later  we  went  into  a  back  room  furnished  as  an  office.   There  I  saw  a  few 
of  many  well-kept  photographs  and  letters  and  two  of  ten  large  glass-covered 
box  frames  which  hold  an  historic  collection  of  about  300  campaign  buttons 
dating  from  the  1900  McKinley-Roosevelt  presidential  campaign  to  the  latest 
special  election  in  mid-1977.   These  now  decorate  the  walls  of  a  sunporch 
adjacent  to  the  dining  room. 

Still  somewhat  dazzled  by  this  extraordinary  accumulation  of  memorabilia, 
I  followed  Mrs.  Snyder  out  through  the  back  garden  and  into  the  garage  where 
she  showed  me  file  cabinets  full  of  neatly  labeled  documents  covering  her  many 
years  of  political  activity  with  the  Democratic  party.  Much  of  this  was  used 
as  background  both  for  the  memoir  itself  and  as  supplementary  research  for  this 
office's  current  Knight-Brown  Era  Public  Affairs  Project,  since  Elizabeth 
Snyder 's  political  career  was  linked  closely  with  that  era.  A  very  small  sample 
has  been  inserted,  where  relevant,  into  the  volume.  Mrs.  Snyder  plans  to  deposit 
the  bulk  of  these  papers  in  the  Department  of  Special  Collections  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles  where  they  will  be  available  for  research 
into  California  political  history. 

At  the  end  of  this  afternoon,  I  left  with  my  head  full  of  details  and  my 
tote  bag  loaded  with  documents  to  study  prior  to  the  next  morning's  scheduled 
recorded  interview  session.   During  that  session  we  completed  the  first  two  of 
what  would  ultimately  be  ten  tapes. 

The  remaining  eight  tapes  were  recorded  between  10:00  a.m.  and  5:00  p.m. 
on  May  4  and  5,  1976.  We  took  breaks  from  the  interviewing  for  Elizabeth's 
quickly  prepared,  yet  nourishing  and  tasty  lunches,  and  for  occasional  conferences 
to  study  some  of  the  additional  material  from  her  files  which  related  to  the 
period  we  were  discussing.  These  carefully  selected  newsclippings,  Democratic 
party  records,  fund-raising  dinner  menus  and  programs,  letters  to  and  from 
Elizabeth  Snyder  during  her  term  as  party  leader,  campaign  flyers,  and  pictures, 
were  arrayed  on  card  tables,  and  on  the  floor  around  the  walls  of  the  dining 
room  in  which  we  worked.  Although  we  were  both  feeling  numb  at  the  end  of  the 
first  day,  Elizabeth,  recognizing  how  little  time  was  left  to  complete  the 
recollections  of  her  political  career,  continued  past  midnight  preparing  an 
outline  of  topics  she  wanted  to  be  sure  to  cover  and  correlating  these  items 
numerically  with  supporting  documents. 

Elizabeth  Snyder  has  substantial  physical  stamina  which  she  uses  when  she 
goes  to  work  on  those  issues  to  which  she  is  committed.   She  does  not  waste  this 
energy;  she  prepares  methodically,  after  carefully  thinking  through  the  project's 
requirements;  then,  she  vigorously  moves  toward  the  goal.  These  were  the 
qualities  she  drew  on  to  insure  that  we  documented  her  background,  that  we  kept 
the  memoir  on  the  right  historical  track,  and  when  later  she  handled  the  editing 
and  other  details  necessary  to  complete  the  volume. 
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I  sent  her  Che  edited  transcript  on  April  7,  1977.   Together  during  the 
afternoon  of  May  25,  1977,  we  reviewed  her  corrections  and  additions.  At 
this  time  we  decided  that  if  the  word  chairman  was  commonly  in  use  during  the 
period  when  Elizabeth  was  chairman  (either  of  the  women's  division  or  the  state 
central  committee)  we  would  use  that  word  in  the  volume's  title  and  in  the 
chapter  headings  and  sub  headings.   In  the  manuscript  itself  she  used  the  terms 
chairman,  chairperson,  chairwoman  interchangeably,  an  indication  that  even 
feminists  like  Elizabeth  Snyder  have  difficulty  with  these  words,  and  that 
they,  in  and  of  themselves,  do  not  indicate  one's  orientation  or  dedication  to 
the  women's  movement. 

During  a  few  interviewing  and  editing  sessions  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
meet  and  talk  briefly  with  Nathan  Snyder,  who  spoke  with  pride  of  his  wife 
and  her  accomplishments.   I  learned  about  their  daughter  Christina  only  through 
the  interviews,  but  because  she  has  been  so  important  a  focus  in  the  Snyders1 
personal  and  political  lives,  I  was  pleased  to  know  that  she  would  join  Chet 
Holifield,  also  a  significant  figure  in  their  lives,  in  writing  an  introduction 
to  this  memoir. 

Thus,  it  is  hoped  that  Elizabeth  Snyder 's  recollections  of  a  portion  of 
her  forty-some  years  in  politics,  the  added  sampling  of  her  papers,  and  the 
two  introductions,  will  provide  the  reader  with  some  understanding  of  what  kind 
of  woman  succeeded  to  the  post  as  chairman  of  the  Democratic  party  in  California, 
and  has  remained  one  of  its  important  leaders. 


Malca  Chall 
Interviewer -Ed it or 


29  August  1977 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 

486  The  General  Library 

University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
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Elizabeth  Snyder;   Brief  Biography 

1914  Born,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

1922  Moved  to  San  Diego,  California. 

1927  Moved  to  Los  Angeles,  California. 

1928-1931  Student,  Garfield  High  School. 

1931-1933  Student,  Los  Angeles  Jr.  College. 

1933-1935  Student,  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  A.B.  degree. 

1935-1937  Graduate  student,  UCLA;  secondary  teaching  credential. 

1938-1942  Substitute  teacher;  lobbyist  for  laws  pertaining  to  substitute  teachers. 

1938-1942    National  Committeewoman,  Young  Democrats;  Speakers  Bureau, 
Culbert  Olson  campaign. 

1940        Democratic  National  Convention;  alternate  for  Jerry  Voorhis. 
1942-1944    Canadian  Department  of  Munititions  and  Supplies,  Washington,  D.C. 

1945-1948    League  of  Women  Voters,  East  Los  Angeles;  campaigns  for  Jerry  Voorhis, 
Chet  Holifield. 

1948        Truman  campaign;  full-time  volunteer  in  Democratic  headquarters, 
Los  Angeles. 

1950        Campaigns:  Helen  Gahagan  Douglas;  initiative  to  abolish  crossfiling. 

1952  Appeared  before  state  legislature  on  behalf  of  referendum  to  abolish 
crossfiling;  campaign  for  ballot  measure  #13;  alternate  for  Kefauver 
delegation,  Democratic  National  Convention. 

1952-1954    Chairwoman,  Women's  Division,  Southern  California,  Democratic  State 
Central  Committee. 

1954-1956    Chairman,  Democratic  State  Central  Committee. 

1956,  1960,  Delegate,  Democratic  National  Conventions;  member  of  platform 
1964        committee,  1956,  1964. 

1959--       Campaign  management:   Snyder-Smith  (1959-1970);  E.  Snyder  and 
Associates  (1970--). 

1976  Carter  campaign:  California  state  chairperson,  51.3  Committee. 

1977  U.S.  Circuit  Judge  Nominating  Commission,  by  appointment  of  President 
Carter. 


I     FAMILY   BACKGROUND  AND  EDUCATION 
[Interview   I,  March   3,    1976] 
[begin  Tape    1,    side  A] 

Parents 


Chall:   For  this  first  interview  I'd  like  to  have  a  little  bit  of  background 
about  your  early  life.  You  were  born  April  8,  1914,  In  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota.   Could  you  tell  me  a  little  bit  about  your  parents  and  what 
they  were  doing  in  Minneapolis  at  the  time  that  you  were  born,  and 
catch  that  before  we  move  you  to  San  Diego. 

Snyder:   Both  of  my  parents  were  born  in  Sweden.  My  mother  was  twenty  years  old 
when  she  came  to  the  United  States.   I'm  not  sure  how  old  my  father  was- 
probably  in  his  twenties  too. 

Chall:   Were  they  married  at  that  time? 

Snyder:  No,  no.  They  met  here  —  that  is,  here  in  the  United  States.   My  father 
had  been  married  before  and  his  first  wife  died,  and  there  was  a  son 
from  that  first  marriage,  Stuart.   So,  I  had  a  half-brother,  therefore, 
from  my  father's  first  marriage. 

Chall:   And  your  father's  name  was-- 

Snyder:  Fred  Carlson.  My  mother's  maiden  name  was  Anna  Johnson. 

Chall:   Had  they  come  from  the  same  part  of  Sweden? 

Snyder:  Generally.   They  had  both  come  from  Vaxjb,  which  is  a  city  in  Smaland; 
it's  towards  the  southern  half  of  Sweden.  The  fact  is,  I  went  back 
there  once.   I  didn't  see  their  birthplaces  or  anything,  but  at  least 
was  in  that  general  area. 


Chall:        About  what   time  did  your  mother   come,   and  your   father? 

Snyder:     My  mother   came   in   1910,   and  had  worked  hard   all  during  her   adolescent 
life,    really,    to  save   the  money  so  she  could   get   a   ticket   to  come   to 
the   United   States.      She   came  with  her  mother. 

Chall:        Just   the   two  of   them. 

Snyder:      Just   the   two  of   them.      She  had   a   sister  and   brother,    though,  who  had 
come   over  before,   earlier,   and    they  had   settled.      The   sister  had 
settled   in   the  Minneapolis   area--Elsie--and    the   brother,  William,   had 
become  a   farmer    in   South  Dakota. 

Chall:        So   she  came    first   to  where  her   sister  was? 

Snyder:     That's   right.      Then  my  mother  and   father  met    in  Minneapolis  and    in   1913, 
I  believe   it  was,   were  married  —  the   early  part   of   1913--and   then   I  was 
bom   in   1914. 

Chall:        Did  your   father   come  alone   or  with  his   family? 

Snyder:      I   think  he  came  alone.      None  of  his  brothers  came  with  him.     My   father 
had   the   advantage   of   a   fairly  good   education.      He  was   the   first-born 
in   the   family,   and   of   course    in  Sweden   the  elder   son  always   gets  most 
of   the  advantages.     He  had  been  in  the  military  school. 

Chall:  He  was  one   of  how  many   sons,   do  you  know? 

Snyder:  I'm  not   sure.      1   think  there  were   three   or   four,   as   I   recall. 

Chall:  And  daughters—girls? 

Snyder:  I   think  there  was   only  one   sister. 

Chall:  When  he   came   over,   what  were  his  plans? 

Snyder:      I  think  he  was   a  person  always  who  was   seeking   that   unknown   future- 
trying   to  do  things   that  hadn't   been  done   before.      I   think  probably   the 
first-born  son  usually  would  have   stayed   on  the    farm  and   taken  on   the 
family  responsibilities.      Instead,   he   came   to   the   United   States,   and 
while   in     Minneapolis,  was   a  builder  and   a   fairly  major   contractor   for 
that   time,   building  school   buildings  and   banks,   and  would    travel   in 
different   parts   of  Minnesota  with  different   contracts. 

I  know  one   time  he  built   up   in  Bemidji,  Minnesota,   which   is   up   in 
the  Duluth  area.    So  his  work  was  not   restricted   just   to  Minneapolis. 


Chall:    I  see.   But  his  background  had  been  fanning. 

Snyder:  Well,  his  family  had  done  farming,  but  he  had  been  sent  to  this  military 
school.   I  think  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  mathematics  and  science 
as  of  that  time  that  he  took,  because  when  he  came  to  the  United  States, 
how  much  carpentry  work  he  did,  I  don't  know.1  All  of  a  sudden  he's  a 
superintendent  and  drawing  plans  and  building. 

Chall:   Did  he  have  contacts?  There  was  a  large  Swedish  population  in 
Minneapolis,  wasn't  there? 

Snyder:  Yes,  it's  always  been  known  as  sort  of  the  second  home  of  the  Swedes. 
But  to  my  knowledge,  he  had  no  relatives;  he  came  there  on  his  own. 

Chall:   Did  he  join  or  belong  to  any  Swedish  organizations? 

Snyder:  Not  too  many.  Many  of  their  friends,  of  course,  were  fellow  Swedes. 

But  I  don't  recall  that  they  belonged  to  any  of  the  Swedish  organizations. 
Now,  on  the  Midsummer  Festival,  I  think  that  was  observed,  and  of  course 
certain  cooking  habits,  especially  around  Christmas  and  the  holidays, 
were  observed  —  the  lutefisk  and  other  Swedish  dishes  would  be  prepared. 
But  I  don't  think  that  they  were  attached  to  the  homeland  as  strongly 
as  many  people. 

Chall:  They  both  learned  English,  I  guess,  in  this  country. 

Snyder:  Yes,  they  did. 

Chall:  Spoke  with  accents? 

Snyder:  Very  little.  Very  little  accent. 

Chall:   Your  mother  came  here  at  the  age  of  twenty.  Had  she  had  much  of  an 
education? 

Snyder:  No,  she  had  not  had  too  much.   I  know  that  she  made  reference  at  times 
that  she'd  worked  in  the  beet  fields  and  had  saved  her  money  so  she 
could  earn  enough  to  come  to  the  United  States,  and  I  think  she  helped 
pay  for  her  mother's  fare  too.  This  work  in  the  beet  fields,  of  course, 
did  damage  to  her  because  she  developed  a  rheumatic  heart,  which  of 
course  was  the  factor  that  caused  her  early  death  at  fifty  years  of  age. 

Chall:   Did  your  grandmother  live  with  you? 

Snyder:  No,  my  grandmother  lived  with  the  older  sister,  Elsie. 

Chall:   And  what  did  Elsie  ultimately  do  after  she  came  over? 


Snyder:      Actually,    I   don't    chink  Elsie   ever  worked.    She  was   a  wife  and 
homemaker. 

Chall:        She   did  marry  here,    then? 

Snyder:     Oh   yes,   yes.      She  married   and  had   one  daughter.      So   I  have   one  cousin, 
Helen  Otnholt.      I   think   the  great   difference,    and    the  great   force   in 
my   life,   was  my  mother.      I  have  a  younger  brother,   and   both   of   us 
went    to  college.      But  my  cousin   [Helen]    you  see  didn't   even   finish 
high   school. 

Chall:  Your  younger   brother  - -what 's  his   name? 

Snyder:  James. 

Chall:  He  was   the  president   of   the  Y.D.'s-- 

Snyder:  No. 

Chall:        There  was   a  James  Carlson  who  was   president--!   thought    that  was   sort 
of   interesting—at   the   same   time   that  you  were   going   to  be  national 
committeewoman  of   the  Y.D.'s.      Let's   see,  his   name    is  over   there   in 
this   column  [referring   to  California  Young  Democrat.   July,    1949, 
column   1 ,   page   1] . 

Snyder:      [Reading]      You  know,    I'd   forgotten   that. 
Chall:        Is   that  your  brother? 

Snyder:      Yes—because  he  didn't  have   any  continuing   interest   in  politics.      I 
rather   think   that  was   something  we  must  have  persuaded  him   to  do  for 
a  short   period   of   time. 

Chall:  James   is  your   full   brother   and   Stuart   is  your  half-brother. 

Snyder:  But   Stuart   is  now  deceased. 

Chall:  Were  there  any  others    in  your   family? 

Snyder:  No. 

Chall:  Just  the  two  of  you. 

Snyder:  That's  right. 

Chall:  Was  Stuart  much  older? 


Snyder:  He  was  about  five  years  older  than  I  was. 

Chall:   Tell  me  more  about  your  mother,  then,  as  an  influence. 

Snyder:   I  suppose  my  ..nother  was  one  of  the  fairest  persons  I  ever  knew.  She 
felt  a  great  responsibility  for  Stuart's  well  being  and  education. 
I  think  if  she  ever  bought  James  and  myself  something  that  cost  ten 
cents,  I  think  she  deliberately  spent  twenty  cents  on  Stuart.   She 
made  certain  that  he  was  always  not  only  fairly  treated  but  maybe  a 
little  better  treated,  you  know.   She  wanted  to  be  sure  that  there 
was  never  any  instance  where  he  was  given  less  because  he  was  not  her 
full  son. 

Chall:  Couldn't  bring  out  the  mean  stepmother  image? 

Snyder:  No,  no.   There  was  a  close,  close  relationship  between  them. 

Chall:  He  was  fond  of  her,  then. 

Snyder:  Extremely  fond,  yes. 

Chall:  Did  you  feel  any  mite  jealous  of  Stuart?  The  two  of  you—you  and  Janes? 

Snyder:  No,  never.   No,  never. 

Chall:  So  you  were  a  family,  then. 

Snyder:  We  were  a  family.  Only  because  it's  factual  I  mention  it,  but  the 
fact  is,  I'm  taking  care  of  Stuart's  widow  today  who  is  now  in  a 
convalescent  home  in  Palm  Springs.  He  died  in  Greece.   So  you  see  that 
the  only  link  that  could  have  brought  her  here  would  have  been  myself. 

Chall:   Was  your  mother  interested  in  the  fact  that  you  and  James,  and  I  suppose 
Stuart  too,  would  be  educated—go  beyond  the  education  that  she  had? 

Snyder:  Absolutely,  absolutely.   It  was  a  driving  concern  on  her  part.   It  was 
just  always  assumed --"When  you  go  to  college,"  not  "If  you  go."  As 
long  as  I  can  remember,  there  was  never  any  question. 

Chall:   There  wouldn't  be  a  question,  perhaps,  about  the  boys,  but  about  you, 
the  girl? 

Snyder:  About  me,  there  was  never  any  question.   I  would  go  to  college.   I  was 
just  automatically  expected  to  bring  home  mainly  As.  There  really 
shouldn't  be  any  Bs  on  the  card,  either.  There  was  just  that  expectation; 
it  was  almost  an  automatic  thing. 


Chall :  Was  this  different  from  the  other  children  in  your  classroom?  Were 
they  mostly  Swedish  when  you  were  growing  up?  Oh,  well,  you  moved, 
yes.  That's  different. 


Moving  from  Minneapolis  to  San  Diego:  Grammar  School  Experiences 


Snyder:   By  the  time  we  moved  to  San  Diego,  then  we  were  really  away  [1922]. 
I  don't  know  of  any  Swedes  with  whom  I  spent  much  time  in  San  Diego. 
I  went  to  the  Normal  Training  school  there,  which  was  an  interesting 
experience.   It  was  tied  to  the  Teaching  College,  and  of  course  you 
had  certain  advantages  there.  That  was  in  San  Diego. 

I  think  it's  interesting  to  note  what  brought  my  father  to  San 
Diego,  and  it  tells  much  about  him.  How  he  had  learned  about  the 
Sweetwater  Springs,  I  don't  know.   Sweetwater  Springs  is,  say,  between 
twenty  and  thirty  miles  out  of  the  center  of  San  Diego.   It's  by  Mt. 
Cuyamaca.   Here  were  these  springs  flowing  out  of  the  mountain,  and  he, 
somehow  or  another,  thought  of  bottled  water.   This  is  back  in  1922; 
this  is  why  I  say  he  was  always  an  adventuresome  person.  He  was  just 
really  twenty  or  thirty  years  ahead  of  everyone,  or  otherwise  he 
would 've  been  a  millionaire  with  the  big  Arrowhead  or  the  Puritas  Water 
distributor.   Instead,  he  bottled  that  water—and  I  don't  know  what  he 
paid  for  it;  I  couldn't  tell  you  that—but  all  of  a  sudden  he's  the 
owner  of  Sweetwater  Springs. 

Everything  that  we  had  in  Minneapolis  had  been  converted  to  cash 
so  he  could  buy  this.  He  has  all  of  us  in  San  Diego  in  a  comfortable 
area—I'd  say  a  good  middle-class  area— and  he's  giving  his  attention 
to  the  bottling  of  the  water.  He  bottled  it  in  quart  sizes  and  then 
packaged  it  twelve  quarts  to  a  case  and  sold  it  for  five  dollars  a  case. 
Well,  of  course,  that  was  rather  expensive  for  that  time. 

He  was  traveling  to  New  York  and  to  other  places  trying  to  set  up 
a  distributor  or  a  selling  arrangement.  Of  course,  this  cost  more 
money  than  he  could  actually  keep  coming  up  with,  and  actually,  by 
1927,  he'd  gone  broke  doing  it.   So  he  lost  everything. 

Chall:   Can  you  tell  me  where  you  were  living  in  San  Diego?  Do  you  recall? 

Snyder:  We  lived  on  Johnson  Avenue,  which  was  about  a  half  a  mile  from  the 

intersection  of  University  and  El  Cajon.   I  think  that  was  the  inter 
section  where  the  school  was.  This  is  where  the  old  State  College,  the 
Teaching  College,  was.  And  then  the  Normal  Training  school. 


Snyder:      Now,  San  Diego  has  Iocs  of  canyons  in  it.  You  have  in  some 

instances  bridges  over  the  canyons,  and  sometimes  you'd  have  to  go 
around  a  couple  of  blocks  in  order  to  get  where  you  wanted  to  go. 

Chall:   San  Diego  must  have  been  a  rather  small  community. 

Snyder:   Small,  sleepy  town.  Of  course,  the  navy  was  a  great  influence  at  that 
time;  still  is,  of  course. 

Chall:   Did  the  uprooting  bother  you—changing  schools? 

Snyder:   I  don't  think  it  made  too  much  difference.   I  was  eight  years  old  when 
we  left  Minneapolis,  so  I  was  in  second  or  third  grade.   Then  I  came 
to  the  Training  School  and  went  there  through  the  sixth  grade.   I  do 
remember  that  that  did  afford  me,  I  think,  more  opportunities  than  the 
average  grammar  school.  We  were  doing  plays.   I  remember  one:   "Why 
the  Cat  and  Dog  Are  Enemies."  It  was  the  story  of  a  Japanese  —  it  had 
some  Japanese  background,  and  we  had,  of  course,  costumes  that  made 
us  look  like  cats  and  dogs.  As  I  recall,  there  was  something  about  the 
dogs  supposedly  taking  the  cat  across  the  stream.   I  was  supposed  to 
be  the  cat,  and  I  had  to  ride  on  this  dog's  back.   I  know  they  had  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  getting  kids  to  perform  properly  in  that  role. 

But  there  was  one  teacher  who  used  to  take  me  down  to  the 
symphonies  in  San  Diego  too.   I  was  too  young  and  really  had  no  musical 
background,  so  I  didn't  understand  it.  But  it  evidently  left  some 
impression  because  today  I  do  enjoy  the  symphonies,  and  we  made  a  point 
of  getting  our  daughter  to  take  piano  lessons  and  such.  Maybe  that 
came  out  of  that;  I  don't  know. 

Chall:   She  was  deliberately  trying  to  expose  you  to  something  musical,  wasn't 
she? 

Snyder:  That's  right.   I  don't  know  that  I  was  the  brightest  student,  but 

evidently  she  would  take  a  few  of  the  students  down  and  try  to  give 
us  some  exposure.  And  back  in  the  twenties,  I'd  say  that  that  was 
fairly  enlightened,  you  know. 

Chall:   And  did  you  have  a  good  relationship  with  these  teachers? 

Snyder:  Yes.  As  I  recall,  it  was  very  pleasant.   I  can  remember  one  time,  and 
it  just  comes  to  my  mind.  We  were  evidently  studying  Sweden,  and  they 
asked  me  to  bring  some  of  the  things  that  my  mother  had.   She  had  some 
jewelry--it  was  really  hand-pounded  silver—and  some  clothes,  materials 
and  all.   I  brought  those,  and  somehow  or  another  this  jewelry  was 
misplaced  and  I  didn't  bring  it  home.  We  found  it,  of  course,  but  I 
know  it  caused  quite  a  bit  of  concern  on  everybody's  part. 


Snyder:  Then   I  went   on  to  Roosevelt  Junior  High   School   in  San  Diego. 

I  loved  athletics  and  spent  a  lot  of  time  participating.  I  didn't 
care  which  it  was—hockey,  soccer,  baseball,  basketball -- loved  all 
of  them. 

Chall:        Special  girls   teams,    then. 

Snyder:     That's   right.      So  I   started   that  phase  of  my   life,  and   then  also 
worked    in  the  Girl  Scouts. 

Chall:        I   see.     That  means  you  were  a  Girl  Scout. 

Snyder:     Yes. 

Chall:   Was  your  mother  a  Girl  Scout  leader? 

Snyder:  No,  I  don't  recall  that,  no.   I  think  there  were  times  when  she  made 
the  donuts  and  the  cookies-- that  sort  of  thing—where  she  made  it  and 
the  Scouts  sold  it,  so  she'd  help  in  those  fashions. 

Chall:   But  your  mother  primarily  was  in  the  home. 

Snyder:  At  this  time,  yes.   She  was,  I'd  say,  primarily  in  the  home. 

Chall:   Was  this  expected  of  her?   They  were,  after  all,  from  a  foreign 
country  where  women  generally  stayed  in  the  home,  I  think. 

Snyder:  Well,  she  wasn't  really  trained.  When  we  get  to  Los  Angeles  and  when 
the  economics  change,  I'll  comment  on  her  willingness  then  to  take  on 
a  work  responsibility. 

Chall:  Were  your  parents  compatible--!  mean,  generally,  their  interests  were 
the  same? 

Snyder:   I  would  think  so.  Of  course,  my  father  was,  as  you  can  tell,  a  much 
more  experimental  person.  My  mother  was  a  disciplined  person  who  did 
what  was  necessary  and  rose  to  the  occasion.   I  think  she  was  a  much 
stronger  person  than  my  father  in  that  respect,  and  more  important  in 
the  end  in  the  lives  of  all  of  us--of  all  of  us  kids. 

Chall:   I  see.  Was  your  father  the  disciplinarian  in  the  household? 

Snyder:  No,  I  don't  recall  that,  no.  As  I  recall,  the  rules  were  generally  set 
by  my  mother,  and  she  didn't  ever  have  to  call  on  him  to  reinforce  her 
position.  She  did  it  with  a  good  deal  of  judgment,  and  we  respected  it. 


Chall:   What  about  the  church  in  your  family? 

Snyder:  We  went  to  the  Lutheran  church.   Probably  the  greatest  or  the  most 

regular  attendance  was  in  San  Diego.  All  of  a  sudden  I  remember  how 
important  tennis  was  to  me.   I  played  tennis  all  the  time  that  I  wasn't 
eating  or  sleeping.   This  is  when  I'm  about  fourteen.  And  probably 
if  some  coach  had  come  along  at  that  time,  he  might  have  directed  me 
into  a  tennis  career;  I  think  I  was  good  enough  at  it  for  a  while. 
But  I  remember  one  Sunday,  I  said  I  didn't  feel  like  going  to  Sunday 
school,  and  my  mother  said  very  frankly,  'Veil,  if  you  don't  go  to 
Sunday  school,  of  course  there'll  be  no  tennis."  This  was  the  way 
she  would  do  her  discipline. 

Well,  I  went  to  Sunday  school,  and  when  I  came  back,  I  said  I 
didn't  feel  like  playing  tennis.  Then  she  knew  that  something  was 
wrong.  The  fact  is,  I  had  pneumonia  and  was  really  probably  as  sick 
as  I  was  at  any  time  in  my  life. 

I  can  remember - -oh ,  I  must  have  been  almost  semi-conscious;  you 
know,  you're  just  so  sick  that  you  don't  know,  and  then  you  have  a 
vague  recollection  of  beginning  to  remember  things--!  can  remember  my 
mother  sitting  there  at  the  sewing  machine,  sewing,  and  always  being 
in  the  room  with  me,  obviously  watching  me  very  carefully. 

But  I  mean,  I  think  it  tells  you  a  little  bit  of  the  relationship 
and  the  kind  of  care  that  she  gave  us.  And  also  the  discipline --"If 
you  don't  go  to  Sunday  school,  you  can't  play  tennis  today." 

Chall:   She  had  her  rules  established,  her  standards. 

Snyder:   So  I  went  to  Sunday  school- -and  I  knew  I  was  sick- -but  I  went  to  Sunday 
school,  and  by  the  time  I  got  back,  I  had  no  interest  even  in  tennis. 
I  hadn't  thought  of  that  either,  until  we  were  just  talking  now. 

Chall:   So  you  went  to  Sunday  school  and  church  regularly? 

Snyder:  Oh  yes.   In  San  Diego,  I  think  it  was  the  St.  John's  Lutheran,  there 
on  Park  Avenue  near  University.  We  participated  quite  completely, 
you  know,  in  the  Christmas  programs  and  other  church  activities. 

Chall:   Your  parents,  then,  were  deeply  religious? 

Snyder:   I  don't  think  it  was  deeply  religious.   I  mean,  they  were  religious 
and  respectful,  and  this  was  it. 

Chall:   What  about  their  interest  in  cultural  affiars  or  civic  affairs?  Were 
they  interested  in  the  political  life  of  the  community,  or  in  any 
political  party. 
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Snyder:  Ac  Chat  time,  I  don'c  chink  so.   I  don't  Chink  so.   I  can  remember 

no  discussion  of  any  policies.  My  mother  had  not  taken  her  citizenship 
at  that  time.   I  don'c  recall  my  faCher  ever  Calking  abouC  voCing  at 
that  time,  or  having  an  attachment  for  any  candidaCes. 

Chall:   Did  he  become  an  American  cicizen? 

Snyder:  He  had --I'm  sure  he  had  become  one  sometime  in  Minneapolis,  buC  I 
don'c  know  Che  daCe. 

Chall:   Early.  Then,  your  father  wenC  broke  in  his  business. 


New  Ventures:  The  Move  Co  Los  Angeles 


Snyder:  That's  right.  He  lose  everything  Chen  with  Che  Sweetwater  Springs 
venCure.   Of  course,  that's  a  very  successful  area  now—beautiful 
condominiums  and  Che  lake  and  everyching  else.  He  was  just  too  early, 
chat's  all. 

We  came  Co  Los  Angeles  and  Chen  he  goC  into,  I'd  say,  a  semi- 
real  estate  and  a  semi-mineral  prospecting  venture.  As  I've  told  you, 
he  was  always  venturing  into  the  unknown  and  expecting  the  best,  I 
guess.   So  when  we  came  to  Los  Angeles,  he  had  found  a  house,  and  we 
were  on  the  east  side  of  town,  which  is  the  lower  income  area.   At 
the  time  ChaC  I  lived  ouC  there,  there  were  a  few  Spanish -Americans 
or  Mexicans  but  not  Coo  many.   I  started  Garfield  High  School  in  Che 
CenCh  grade  then. 

At  this  time,  now,  my  mother  started  working.   It  was  necessary 
for  her  [to  work],  and  she  did  work  in  people's  homes.   She  did  laundry; 
I  think  it  was  probably  50^  or  75^  an  hour  that  she  would  get  those 
days.   She  worked  regularly  then  to  help  pay  the  expenses  and  to  keep 
us. 

My  father,  as  I  say,  was  venturing  out  on  mining  deals. 
Chall:   Where  was  he  going  on  the  mining  deals? 

Snyder:  Up  at  Bishop  and  into  Arizona.   The  fact  is,  I  have  just  gotten  rid 
of  some  property  at  Bishop  that  my  husband  and  I  had  Co  keep  paying 
taxes  on  since  he  died,  which  is  about  twelve  years  ago.   But  again, 
it  was  the  rainbow  that  he  was  seeking.   I  think  he  thought  he'd 
found  some  great  uranium  mines.   So,  really  his  whole  estate  at  the 
end  was  about  nine  hundred  acres  in  Bishop.   [Laughter] 
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Chall:   We  read  about  people  like  that.   They  really  developed  this  country 
in  so  many  ways. 

Snyder:   I've  got  miles  of  his  maps,  and  our  garages  used  to  be  full  of 

different  kinds  of  rocks,  and  of  course  he  would  tell  me  what  had 
the  mica  in  it.  Those  things,  of  course,  really  meant  nothing  to  me, 
but  they  were  a  source  of  hope  and  enthusiasm  for  him. 

Chall:   So  he  generated  excitement,  did  he,  and  enthusiasm  about  his  ventures? 

Snyder:  Well,  he  tried  to  generate  it  with  other  men.  But  as  far  as  us  at 
home,  I  don't  think  we  felt  any  great  enthusiasm. 

Chall:   Were  you  always,  after  a  time,  concerned  that  this  was  just  one  more 
adventure? 

Snyder:  I  think  so,  I  think  so.   I  think  we  learned  to  take  it  in  stride,  and 
my  mother  faced  up  to  the  fact  that  if  the  bills  were  going  to  be 
paid  and  if  there  was  going  to  be  any  college  preparation  or  saving 
program,  it  was  going  to  be  her  responsibility.   She  just  faced  up  to 
it. 

Chall:   He  lived  until  rather  recently,  so  he  lived  a  fairly  long  life.  Did 
he  at  any  point  during  this  period  bring  in  a  goodly  income,  or  was 
it  coming  in  and  then  going  out? 

Snyder:  You  know,  after  my  mother  died,  he  then  met  someone  who  had  a  fair 
amount  of  money  and  wanted  him  to  invest.  My  mother  died  in  1941. 
She'd  been  born  in  1890,  so  she  hadn't  reached  her  fifty-first  birthday, 
you  see.  Then,  the  economy  was  beginning  to  stir;  and  I  think  with 
the  war,  as  you  know,  there  were  people  looking  for  opportunities. 
My  father  ran  across  this  man  who  asked  him  to  go  out  and  find  him 
some  property.  My  father  had  a  real  estate  license.   As  I  understand 
it,  he  made  this  man  quite  a  bit  of  money.  My  father  ended  up  with 
an  eight-unit  apartment --(maybe  it  had  ten  units).   It  was  adequate- 
he  could  live  there  and  on  the  rents  maintain  the  apartment  and  also 
maintain  himself.   By  this  time,  he  had  remarried,   [end  of  side  A, 
Tape  1] 

[begin  Tape  1,  side  B] 

Snyder:   I  think  we  were  talking  about  my  father  and  his  real  estate  work  and 
that  he  was  quite  successful  in  finding  good  properties  for  this  man. 
From  his  own  commissions,  he  then  invested  in  this  apartment  building, 
which  was  an  eight-  or  ten-unit  [building]  and  would  have  been  adequate 
to  have  maintained  him  and  his  wife,  since  he  had  remarried.   But  all 
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Snyder:  of  a  sudden,  my  husband  and  I  find  that  he  had  mortgaged  that  and  gone 
up  and  put  the  whole  thing  into  this  Bishop  property.   So,  I  mean, 
here's  an  example:  Here  he  is  somewhere  around  close  to  seventy 
now,  sixty-eight,  and  he's  still  out  to  do  something  big.   So  when  he 
died --and  that  was  about  ten  or  eleven  years  ago  now- -here  he  is  with 
this  Bishop  property. 

After  all  of  this  time,  I  think  we  finally  have  it  all  sold 
except  that  darn  mining  property  at  the  top  of  the  hill;  there's 
still  seven  hundred  acres;  I  don't  know  what's  in  it.   So,  if  you 
know  anyone  that's  interested  in--[ laughter] -- 


[ Interruption] 

If  you  ask  me  the  exact  date  when  my  father  died, 
So,  draw  whatever  conclusion  you  want. 


I  can't  remember, 


Recollections  of  High  School 


Snyder:  Now  I'm  in  high  school,  at  Garfield  High  School.  I  think  I'm  beginning 

to  find  myself  as  a  student,  and  most  kids  don't  find  themselves  until 

high  school,  you  know.   I  think  I'm  doing  A  work  just  about  all  the 
way  through,  and  I  did  graduate  as  an  Ephebian. 

But  again  I'm  sure  it  was  that  encouragement  and  that  expectation 
on  the  part  of  my  mother;  I  just  wouldn't  have  dreamed  of  bringing 
home  Cs  because  I  know  it  would 've  offended  her  too  much.  Hopefully 
I  had  a  certain  amount  of  ego  and  wanted  to  do  a  decent  job,  but  I'm 
sure  that  part  of  it  was  that  it  was  expected  of  me  from  her.   There 
was  this  real  expectation  that  you  do  a  good  job--"!  expect  that 
you'll  be  going  on  to  college." 

Chall:   And  your  brother- -the  same  expectations? 

Snyder:  The  same  thing. 

Chall:   Did  he  do  the  same --did  he  bring  home  the  As? 

Snyder:  I  think  he  did  just  about  as  well,  just  about  as  well.  Sometimes, 
you  know,  if  your  younger  brother  has  to  follow  a  sister,  he  gets  a 
little  tired  of  going  into  the  same  school.  He  was  a  good  student, 
though . 
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Chall:   How  much  younger  was  he  Chan  you? 

Snyder:  Two  years  and  seven  months. 

Chall:   Oh--so  he  was  following  right  behind  you.   And  Stuart? 

Snyder:  My  older  brother  by  this  time  had  gone  to  San  Diego  State  College. 
He  did  not  finish,  and  then  he  went  out  to  work.   So  he  was  not 
living  at  home  at  this  time. 

Chall:   What  subjects  did  you  like  in  high  school? 

Snyder:   I  recall  a  history  teacher  who  had  a  great  deal  of  influence.   I  made 
note,  as  I  was  thinking  back  this  morning,  that  one  time  she  brought 
the  book,  All  Quiet  on  the  Western  Front.  That  was  almost  a  taboo 
book  in  high  school  at  that  time;  it  was  considered  quite  radical, 
really.   She  brought  the  book  and  told  us  that  she  thought  many  of  us 
would  find  it  worthwhile.   She  said,  "Here,  it's  on  my  desk.   I'm  not 
telling  you  you  have  to  read  it,  but  if  any  of  you  want  to  borrow  it, 
you  can."  She  was  the  kind  of  a  person  who  challenged  you,  with  this 
kind  of  almost  a  dare--"I  dare  you  to  read  the  book."  It  was  a  very 
strong  motivating  force,  I  think.   She  was  excellent  in  history. 

I  remember  a  very  good  English  teacher  that  we  had--a  Miss  Bell. 
We  diagrammed  sentences,  but  in  the  end  it  was  worth  it  to  know  some 
of  the  rules. 

Chall:   Miss  Bell  was  the  English  teacher.  Who  was  the  history  teacher? 

Snyder:  Mrs.  Howard.   Roscoe  Ingalls  was  the  principal.   By  this  time  —  in  the 
upper  eleventh  grade  and  the  whole  twelfth  grade--!  did  a  lot  of  work 
in  the  student  government --service  commissioner.   I  ran  for  president 
of  the  student  body  and  lost  I  think  by  twenty  votes  or  something. 
Again,  women--!  was  a  little  ahead  of  my  time,  I  guess. 

Chall:   Yes!  Women  weren't  running  for  student  body  presidents,  were  they,  in 
those  days? 

Snyder:   !  don't  think  so.   But  the  loser  would  become  secretary,  so  I  guess 

maybe  I  found  the  logical  niche.   [Laughter]   !  guess  maybe  they  planned 
it  that  way. 

We  had  the  Board  of  Commissioners  meetings,  and  sat  with  the 
principal  and  the  vice-principal.   So  we  did  have  a  good,  intimate 
relationship  that  way  with  the  administrators. 
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Chall:   What  interested  you  in  school  politics? 

Snyder:  We  really  didn't  have  causes  at  that  time--1929.   Remember,  we  were 
over  in  a  low-income  area.   But  much  of  it  was  a  new  expansion  area 
too  —  suburbs  of  Los  Angeles.   I  suppose  one  thing  that  does  come  to 
me  is  the  fact  that  the  school  used  to  send  me  around  to  the  women's 
organizations  there  in  East  Los  Angeles,  and  I  did  make  some  very 
firm  ties  and  associations  with  women  who  are  today  eighty  [years  old] 
and  would  remember  me  as  a  high  school  student. 

Chall:   Why  did  this  school  send  you  around? 

Snyder:   I  think  it  was  sort  of  a  public  relations  [effort].   The  school  was 

new  in  the  community  and  I  think  it  was  trying  to  establish  ties  with 
some  of  the  organizations.   Probably  sent  boys  to  the  Rotary.  There 
was  a  Monday  Noon  Club  in  East  Los  Angeles. 

One  woman  I  met  during  this  period  was  Evelyn  White,  who  is  really 
a  story  unto  herself.   She  was  a  newspaper  woman  who  grew  up  with 
Agnes  Underwood  (who  was  the  editor  of  the  Herald  Express  for  many 
years).   Both  of  these  women  were  strong,  powerful  persons.   Evelyn 
White  sponsored  art  classes  out  there  in  East  L.A.  with  women  who  had 
never  had  an  art  course^  Yet  she  encouraged  them--"Try  it.  Maybe 
you'll  become  an  artist."  And  you  know,  some  of  them  did  become 
artists. 

Chall:   This  was  in  the  early  thirties? 

Snyder:  Way  back,  thirties  or  forties.   This  woman  made  her  living  as  a  person 
who  rented  a  building  and  then  would  hold  all  of  the  meetings  there  for 
all  of  the  organizations.  Of  course,  she  was  a  very  important  political 
force  in  the  community  because  she  knew  every  Rotary,  every  organization, 
business  and  professionals,  Soroptimists--they  all  met  on  her  premises. 
Today  she's  still  operating  that  kind  of  an  operation  in  Montebello  at 
the  Taylor  Ranch. 

So  here  you  have  a  half  of  a  century  that  this  woman  has  been 
doing  it.   I  think  she's  always  felt  that  she  was  a  little  responsible 
for  my  going  into  politics.  Here  I  am  now,  sixty,  and  she's  twenty 
years  older,  and  we're  still  in  touch.   I'm  always  pleased  to  see  her, 
of  course.   But  she  would  remember  me,  I  mean,  as  a  kid  in  high  school 
coming  down  to  the  Monday  Noon  Club.   I'm  not  sure  what  I  talked  about. 

After  I  came  out  of  college,  I  remember  she  persuaded  me  to  take 
over  some  kind  of  a  program  for  girls  that  needed  supervision,  evidently; 
their  mothers  were  working,  and  they  should  have  some  supervision  on  the 
playgrounds  or  something.   It  didn't  last  very  long  because  there  wasn't 
time  in  my  life  to  be  doing  that  sort  of  thing. 
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Chall:   Do  you  think  that  you  were  one  of  the  more  articulate  girls  in  your 
school  at  the  time? 

Snyder:   I  was  not  forward,  I  didn't  have  a  lot  of  confidence,  but  I  think  I 
sort  of  followed  the  pattern  that  my  mother  had  established:  You  do 
what  you're  supposed  to  do.   If  the  vice-principal  said,  "Elizabeth, 
we  want  you  to  go  down  to  the  Monday  Noon  Club  and  tell  them  about 
this  activity  in  the  school,"  I  did  it  because  it  was  an  assignment. 
I  rather  think  I've  been  that  kind  of  person  most  of  my  life.   So,  I 
didn't  always  do  what  I  wanted  to  do,  but  I  usually  did  what  I  was 
expected  to  do. 

Chall:   You're  not  sure  why  they  sent  you.   You  think  they  saw  some  leadership 
potential  in  you;  an  ability  to  talk  to  others? 

Snyder:   I  think  I  was  assuming  some  leadership  roles  on  the  campus  of  the  high 
school.  The  kids  elected  me  to  class  presidents  and,  as  I  say,  our 
senior  service  commissioner.  Then  in  my  last  year,  I  ran  for  student 
body  president,  but  a  boy  beat  me  by  a  few  votes.   I  think,  from  the 
eleventh  grade  on,  I  had  been  in  different  positions  of  leadership,  yes. 

Chall:   But  that  was  self-starting;  you  ran  for  these  positions  on  your  own. 

Snyder:  Well,  I  suppose  you  were  probably  persuaded  by  some  of  your  friends, 
or  they  nominate  you- -you  know  how  class  nominations  are.   You  don't 
go  and  present  yourself --some  student  nominates  you  in  the  class 
offices.   Again,  I  was  very  active  in  the  G.A.A.  ,  which  was  Girls 
Athletic  Association.   Still  very  active. 

Then  we  had  a  women's,  or  I  suppose  we'd  call  it  a  girls'  service 
organization.  We  called  it  the  Chatelains.   I  don't  know  who  dreamed 
up  the  word,  but  it  was  a  French  word.   I  think  it  referred  to  women 
of  the  court  or  the  women  who  served  at  the  court;  I  don't  know  where 
it  came  from.   I  think  it  gave  me  perhaps  more  confidence  in  myself. 
It  was  a  growing  experience;  all  of  these  things  are  growing  experiences. 
If  you  speak  before  a  class  in  high  school,  then  it's  a  little  easier 
to  do  it  in  junior  college.   So  you  go  along  in  life. 


The  Depression:   Going  on  to  College.  1931-1936 


Chall:   When  you  graduated  from  Garfield  High  in  1931,  that  was  just  about  the 
beginning  of  the  Depression- -beyond  the  beginning  of  the  Depression. 
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Snyder:   It  was,  and  I  would  tell  you  about  one  incident.  My  mother,  who  was 
working,  gave  me  small  amounts  of  money,  when  she  had  extra  money, 
to  take  down  to  the  bank.  On  this  one  occasion--!  can't  tell  you  how 
much  it  was,  a  dollar  or  maybe  five,  but  it  wouldn't  have  been  over 
five  —  she  told  me  to  go  and  put  it  in  the  regular  account.  Whenever 
I  was  supposed  to  do  that,  I  would  leave  school  just  a  little  early 
to  get  to  the  bank  before  three  o'clock. 

On  this  one  occasion,  she'd  given  me  this  money.   The  next 
morning  —  Saturday  morning  — she  was  reading  the  paper.  All  of  a 
sudden,  she  said,  "Elizabeth,  did  you  go  to  the  bank  yesterday  like 
you  were  supposed  to?"  1  said,  "Of  course  I  did.   Here's  the  book 
with  the  deposit  in  it."  Well,  the  bank  had  closed.  This  is  why  she 
was  asking  me  the  question;  here  she's  reading  in  the  paper  that  the 
bank  had  closed.  This  is  1931.  You  can  see  how  devastating  this  would 
have  been. 

This  was  — I'm  guessing- -around  April  or  May,  and  graduation  was 
in  June.   So  the  money  that  had  been  saved  as  intended  for  two  purposes, 
one  for  my  graduation  and  one  to  help  get  started  at  college.  At  that 
time,  we  didn't  use  caps  and  gowns.  We  bought  long  dresses  and  all 
of  that.   So,  even  if  you  bought  them  at  the  prices  in  those  days,  I 
think  it  would  cost  you  fifty  or  sixty  dollars  to  get  your  dress  and 
the  proper  coat  or  jacket,  whatever  the  case  might  be.   So  it  was  quite 
a  devastating  thing  to  find  everything  just  gone. 

Chall:   What  did  you  do  about  graduation? 

Snyder:  Well,  I  don't  know  how  she  did  it,  but  I  still  had  the  things  that  I 

needed  to  graduate,  such  as  the  formal  dress  and  the  proper  jacket  and 
everything.   But  it  was  due  to  her  ingenuity  somehow  or  another.   So 
I  graduated,  and  I  was  an  Ephebian,  and  was  one  of  the  speakers  at  the 
graduation,  and  I'm  sure  I  had  as  much  as  any  of  the  other  students. 
When  the  bank  closed --it  was  a  local  bank  —  I'm  sure  it  hurt  many  of 
the  other  students  in  the  class  too. 

That  was  the  way  we  closed --June  of  1931  and  the  graduation.   I 
mean  jobs  were  just  not  available.   I  had  worked  some  on  Saturdays  at 
a  Clark  Dollar  Store,  and  I  made  all  of  $2.67  a  day. 

Chall:   A  day.'   Eight  hours? 

Snyder:  That's  right,  eight  hours--$2.67.  That  summer,  I  tried  to  get  a  job, 
because  I  knew  that  I  wasn't  going  to  UCLA.   Remember,  we  live  out  now 
in  East  Los  Angeles;  we  were  on  McBride  Avenue.   I  don't  know  if  you 
know  Los  Angeles  at  all,  but  they  were  all  two  bedroom-one  bath  houses  — 
the  bungalow  type. 
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Snyder:  The   only   Job   I   could  get    that   summer  of   1931  was   taking  care   of 

someone's  child,    and   they  wanted   a  young  girl  who  could    live   in.      As 

I   recall,    I  got   twenty  dollars   a  month   for   that.      Remember   I 'm  a 
seventeen-year-old   girl  who  had   never  been  away   from  home.      Of   course, 
I'd   go  home   on  Thursdays  and   Saturdays.      I  don't   think  I  could  have 
netted   probably   fifteen  dollars   or  sixteen  dollars   out   of  the-   twenty 
dollars. 

I   think  I   did    it   about    four  weeks   or   six  weeks,   and  my  mother 
said,    "Well,   now   that's    it,   because  you'll   be   going  to  college,   you 
know,    in   September"  --to  junior   college.      It  was   agreed   now   that   I 
couldn't   go  to  UCLA.      UCLA  had   just  moved   out   to  Westwood.      So   that  was 
quite  difficult   to  even   think  about.      The  old   campus  was  here   on  Vermont, 
and    that  had   been  converted    to  a  city  college. 

So,  there  were  some  of  us  students  that  were  from  Garfield  in  my 
class—a  Robert  Douglas  and  a  Ray  Hill  and  myself.  Notice  there  were 
no  other  girls. 

Chall:        Just   these  you're  naming  were   the   ones  going  on   to  junior  college? 

Snyder:     Well,   of   course,   there  may  have   been  others  who  went.      But   I'm  talking 
about    those  of   us   that   rode   in  a  car   together.      Robert  Douglas  had   the 
car,   and   then  we  would   all   give   a   little  bit    toward    the  gasoline.      This 
Raymond  Hill  went   on   to  become   the   fire   chief   of  Los  Angeles,   and   just 
last  year   I   attended  his   retirement.     He  was   really  one   of   the   great 
fire  chiefs  of   the  whole  world--!  mean  a  very   innovative,    important 
man   in   fire  protection. 

At  any  rate,    I  went   two  years   to  junior   college,    then. 
Chall:        What  were  you  studying? 

Snyder:      By  this   time  —  I   think  I  had  hopes  of  becoming  a  physical   ed.    teacher, 
and   then   I   started   to  be  exposed   to   this   political   science.      I   think 
it's   someplace   there   in  junior   college   that   I   switched   over  and   knew 
that   I  wanted   to  be  a  political   science  major.      I'm  having   some   political 
experience,   as   you  see,   at    this   time.     Not  many,   but   some.      The   fact    is, 
I'm  doing  some   things  with   the  Young  Democrats. 

Chall:        In   1931. 


Experiences  with  the  Young  Democrats 
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Snyder:  We're  up  to  1933  now.   I  remember  once  there  was  some  kind  of  fierce 
fight  on  some  kind  of  a  representative  from  the  district.  They  were 
looking  for  a  neutral  person,  and  I  happened  to  be  available.   I  think 
that  one  of  the  first  times  I  was  elected  was  just  because  I  was  not 
too  identified  with  either  side  of  the  Young  Democrats  in  the  old 
Twelfth  Congressional  District. 

Chall:   Was  this  a  Young  Democrats  club  at  the  junior  college,  or  was  it  a 
district  club? 

Snyder:  No,  it  was  in  the  district,  around  the  house. 
Chall:   Where  you  lived—your  residence. 

Snyder:   It  might  have  been  even  a  little  later  than  this;  it  might  have  been 
between  '33  and  '35.   I  remember  that  one  of  the  first  times  I  was 
ever  elected  to  any  party  office,  it  was  not  because  of  anything 
special  or  exceptional  but  rather  that  I  was  just  acceptable  because 
I  hadn't  been  in  either  faction. 

Chall:    I  see.  The  Young  Democrats  apparently  were  set  up  almost  like  the 
Democratic  party. 

Snyder:  An  autonomous  organization.   It  was  a  very  powerful  group  too.  The 

Young  Democrats  were  very  powerful.  The  fact  is,  Oliver  Carter,  who's 
now  the  judge  in  the  Hearst  case--I  knew  Oliver  Carter  as  a  Young 
Democrat.   James  Carter,  who  was  in  San  Diego,  a  federal  judge  was  a 
Young  Democrat.   Ernie  Debs,  who  became  supervisor  for  Los  Angeles 
County--Young  Democrat.   So  you'll  find  that  there's  quite  a  series  of 
these  well-known  people  who  went  out  from  the  Young  Democrats. 

Chall:   Yes.   I  noticed  some  of  the  names  in  your  Young  Democrat  paper 
here. 

Snyder:   Some  of  the  things  that  I've  done  politically  have  been  predicated 
on  loyalties  to  these  old  friends. 

Chall:   What  was  political  science  in  those  days  as  a  subject? 

Snyder:   I  don't  think  it  was  much  outside  of  the  textbook,  as  I  recall.   I 
don't  think  that  they  brought  people  on  the  campus--!  don't  recall 
that  they  brought  office  holders  or  nominees,  like  the  modern-day  class 
tries  to  do,  or  tries  to  get  students  involved  in  the  campaigns.   I  have 
no  recollection  of  any  professor  giving  us  that  kind  of  an  assignment. 
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(".hall  :   They  weren't  interested  too  much  in  party  activity,  were  they,  and 
administration? 

Snyder:  No,  I  don't  think  so.  And  also,  you  must  remember  that  California 
was  a  deeply  entrenched  Republican  state.   Under  crossfiling,  you 
didn't  even  have  good,  strong  run-off  elections. 

Chall:   The  parties  didn't  mean  too  much. 

Snyder:  Parties  were  quite  meaningless.  The  fact  is,  Hiram  Johnson  I  think 
is  a  greatly  misunderstood  and  misrepresented  man.   Everyone  thinks 
of  him  as  a  great  liberal,  and  really  he  was  the  person  who  set  us  back 
on  the  crossfiling.   He  did  that  for  his  own  personal  reasons—most 
people  don't  know  that.   And  he'd  been  in  the  Bull  Moose  and  had  run 
with  Teddy  Roosevelt,  he  had  to  come  back  and  reestablish  himself  with 
his  own  Republican  party  in  California.  That's  how  crossfiling  was 
devised,  to  make  it  possible  for  him  to  seek  both  the  Progressive  and 
the  Republican  party  nominations  and  protect  his  own  political  future! 
That  was  the  origin  of  it  in  1913. 

Political  science  was  taught  very  much  like  a  history  class,  it's 
my  recollection. 

Chall:   Still,  it's  interesting. 

Snyder:   I  found  it  interesting.  And  yet,  when  my  daughter  went  to  college 

and  went  to  Pomona,  there  was  one  request  that  I  made:   "Do  not  become 
a  political  science  major.   It  isn't  worth  it."  So  as  I  look  back, 
I  would  never  say  that  it  was  significant  enough--!  would  much  sooner 
have  had  a  good,  strong  econ.  background  or  a  good,  strong  history 
background.  My  daughter's  history  background  is  so  much  better  than 
mine. 

Chall:   What  did  she  major  in—history? 

Snyder:   She  was  in  history,  and  good  enough  in  French  revolutionary  history 
that  some  of  the  professors  tried  to  get  her  to  go  to  Princeton  and 
study  with  Palmer,  who's  the  great  authority.   But  instead  she  wanted 
to  become  a  lawyer.   But  even  today,  her  knowledge  of  history  and  her 
recognition  of  the  nuances  and  the  forces  that  were  really  there,  is 
much  better  than  what  I  was  ever  exposed  to. 

Chall:   Well,  part  of  it  is  the  times,  the  change  in  curriculum  and  what  they 
bring  to  it.   But  you  did,  then,  go  into  UCLA.  How  did  you  manage 
that?  Did  you  live  on  the  campus  then? 
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Snyder:  No,  no,  no.   [Laughter] 
Chall:    You  commuted? 

Snyder:   I  took  streetcars  and  busses  from  East  Los  Angeles  to  UCLA.   It  was 

about  an  hour  and  a  half  each  way.   I  was  on  the  streetcars  and  busses 
I'd  say  at  least  three  hours  a  day;  and  that's  if  I  made  good 
connections. 

Chall:   You  learned  to  study  on  the  streetcar? 

Snyder:   That's  right,  that's  right.   I  also  remember  that  I  took  a  transfer 
and  came  down  and  took  the  P-car  and  then  caught  a  bus.   In  fact,  it 
was  Pico  Blvd.  and  Rimpau  because  I  could  save  I  think  about  ten  cents 
a  day  by  going  that  route  rather  than  taking  a  direct  bus  from  downtown 
Los  Angeles. 

At  that  time,  I  had  an  NYA  job  on  campus.   It  was  the  National 
Youth  Act  that  Franklin  Roosevelt  developed.   It  was  most  valuable. 
All  I  can  say  is  that  we  ought  to  do  more  of  these  things  because  when 
I  think  of  what  that  act  has  gotten  back  from  taxes,  from  not  only 
myself  but  people  like  myself,  it's  paid  for  itself  many  times. 

Chall:   What  did  you  do? 

Snyder:  We  made  forty  cents  an  hour  and  we  were  permitted  to  work,  I  think, 

37  1/2  hours  a  month.  So  I  got  fifteen  dollars  a  month.  You  can  see 
it  was  important  for  me  to  save  the  ten  cents  a  day  on  transportation 
if  I  could. 

Chall:   What  was  your  NYA  job?  What  did  you  do? 


Stimulating  Professors 


Snyder:   I  did  research  with  Dr.  Titus  [Charles],  this  man  that  I  told  you 

sparked  an  interest.   I  had  just  gone  to  UCLA  and  I  knew  no  one  there. 
This  is  1933,  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.   I'm  in  a  political 
parties  course—American  Political  Parties.   I  always,  at  three  o'clock, 
used  to  go  to  the  bus  stop  and  start  home  again.   I  usually  had  an  arm 
full  of  books  by  that  time  because  I  was  on  my  way  home  soon  after  I 
left  that  class. 
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Snyder:       I'm  not  a  bit  sure  how  I  knew  that  information,  but  this  professor 
happened  to  ask--he  used  to  sit  on  the  desk  a  lot,  and  he  said,  "I 
wonder--does  anyone  in  the  class  know  who  Kent  Perot  is?"  I  can't 
tell  you  why  I  knew,  but  I  meekly  raised  my  hand  and  I  said,  "1  think 
he's  one  of  the  political  bosses  of  Los  Angeles."  And  he  said,  "I 
want  you  to  stay  after  class.   I  want  to  talk  to  you." 

I  thought,  "Why  don't  you  keep  your  mouth  shut,  Snyder.'"   (Of 
course,  my  name  was  Carlson  at  the  time.)  He  started  to  walk  me 
around  the  campus,  and  he  said,  "Where 've  you  been?  Where  did  you  do 
your  work?"  I  said,  "I  was  over  at  the  city  college."  He  said,  "Why 
weren't  you  here,  at  the  University?"  I  said,  "Well,  I  didn't  have 
the  money."   [end  of  side  B,  Tape  1] 

[begin  Tape  2,  side  A] 

Snyder:  He  started  walking  me  around  campus,  and  I  was  carrying  all  of  these 
books.  He,  I  think,  drew  out  every  bit  of  information  that  he  could 
in  the  short  time—why  I  hadn't  been  there  for  my  lower  division  work, 
and  what  did  my  parents  do.   I  know  that  after  about,  let's  say, 
forty-five  minutes,  he  said,  "Where  are  you  going  now?"  I  said,  "I'm 
going  to  go  and  catch  the  bus  and  go  home."  I  was  completely  drained; 
he  had  just  taken  everything. 

At  any  rate,  he  was  a  very  interesting  professor  and  quite 
unorthodox.  He  was  quite  conservative,  really.   I'm  sure  that  he  too 
felt  that  he  had  been  important  in  my  political  life  because  I  would 
see  him  as  events  went  on;  and  after  I  became  state  chairman,  I'd  go 
back  and  talk  with  him. 


Chall: 


Snyder: 


He,  of  course,  was  always  interested  in  society,  and  the  cross- 
structures,  and  the  methods  of  communication.  He  was  really  a  forerunner, 
in  a  sense,  of  some  of  the  communication  methods  that  would  be  employed 
in  politics. 

Then  there  was  another  person  who  was  close  to  him,  a  Cap  Hardy, 
who  became  the  consultant  for  the  Democratic  Congressional  Campaign 
Committee  in  Washington.  His  son  is  Ken  Hardy,  who  succeeded  him  and 
served  the  Democratic  caucus. 

Cap  Hardy's  name  I've  come  across.   Cap  Hardy  wasn't  on  the  campus-- 
a  teacher—or  was  he? 

No,  but  he  and  Titus  had  written  a  book  together,  or  some  monographs 
at  least.  They  were  close  friends.  Anyway,  Titus  would  have  some  of 
us  students  over  in  his  home.   This  was  I  think  one  of  the  first 
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Snyder:   occasions  that  I  had,  to  really  get  to  know  some  of  the  students 
intimately,  because  I  lived  miles  away  and  had  a  world  out  there, 
and  a  world  at  the  campus. 

Chall:   Were  the  students  around  Titus  interested  in  politics? 

Snyder:   I  think  so,  I  think  so.   I  can  remember  one  of  the  things  he  did. 

When  you  walked  into  his  class,  he  would  try  to  shock  students.  He'd 
say,  "Now  look,  all  of  you  take  off  those  high  school  rings.   If 
you've  got  an  Ephebian  or  some  other  kind,  just  leave  them  at  home 
now.   You  don't  have  to  flash  them  around.  We're  not  going  to  be 
impressed  because  there  are  probably  six  Ephebians  in  this  class." 
[Laughter]  Well,  of  course,  then  you  had  a  guilt  feeling.  And  he 
said,  "Just  leave  all  those  little  dollies  outside  the  room."  I'm 
almost  paraphrasing  him.  He  was  the  shocker  type,  but  very,  very 
loyal,  very  warm  and  I  think  did  a  lot  to  develop  students'  self- 
confidence. 

Chall:   And  you  were  working  for  him? 
Snyder:   I  did  later  on. 
Chall:   At  your  NYA  job? 

Snyder:  Well,  yes.  Now  let  me  tell  you:   By  this  time,  though  I'm  in  graduate 
school,  or  maybe  it  was  my  senior  year.  He  had  some  strange  desire 
to  know  if  people  voted  [laughter]  according  to  altitudes,  if  you  can 
believe  it  or  not.1  There  were  three  thousand  counties  in  the  United 
States,  and  we  catalogued  them  in  terms  of  their  (laughter]  altitudes. 
This  goes  to  show  you  the  kind  of  mind  that  he  had.' 

Chall:   And  in  those  days  there  were  no  computers,  so  you  had  to  get  it  down 
all  by  hand.   [Laughter] 

Snyder:  We  did  so  many  counties  at  sea  level,  and  so  many  counties  at  the 

one  thousand  and  two  thousand  [foot  levels],  and  in  mountainous  areas. 
We  did  them  also  on  a  population  basis.  We  catalogued  them  in  every 
conceivable  way.   It's  the  only  time  I've  ever  known  the  sea  level  of 
different  counties.   Of  course,  we  studied  the  presidential  results  and 
how  these  [counties]  had  voted  over  a  period  of  time.   I  don't  recall 
any  spectacular  conclusions,  but  it  was  an  interesting  assignment. 

He  would  draw  very  interesting  conclusions.   I  know  one  example 
of  a  memory  aid.   In  political  science,  you  had  to  remember  the  cabinet 
and  the  line  of  succession.  That's  the  way  the  presidency  was  succeeded 
to  for  years  until  I  can't  recall  which  amendment  changed  it.  Do  you 
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Snyder:   know  how  we  remembered  it?  STWAPNIACL:   State,  treasurer,  war, 

attorney  general,  postmaster,  navy,  interior,  agriculture,  commerce, 
labor.  When  I  went  to  college,  those  were  the  members  of  the  cabinet, 
and  I  can  remember  them  and  I  haven't  even  thought  of  it  for  years. 

Chall:    [Laughter]   It  would  be  much  harder  now. 

Snyder:  Much  harder.   But  I  mean  this  is  a  sample  of  the  kind  of  things  that 
he  did  with  your  mind--he  was  giving  you  clues,  techniques. 

Chall:   What  else  did  you  study  with  him  besides  American  Political  Parties? 

Snyder:  Well,  he  would  do  the  history  of  campaigns.   I  was  a  political  science 
major  now  and  I  took  work  with  a  Dr.  Malbone  Graham  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  international  affairs. 

I  remember  we  had  a  very  significant  meeting  once  —  some  kind  of 
an  international  relations  meeting  of  students  of  the  different  colleges, 
just  at  the  time  that  President  Roosevelt  was  negotiating  the 
recognition  of  Russia.   It  was  very  exciting  for  us  because  Graham 
was  one  of  the  authorities  and  had  been  present  at  the  League  of  Nations 
and  had  worked  there.   So  he  had  many  contacts  in  the  State  Department 
and  they  were  consulting  him  frequently.  He  knew  almost  all  the  terms 
of  the  agreement  between  Russia  and  the  United  States  and,  of  course, 
was  telling  us  about  them.   It's  quite  exciting  for  students- -kids  of 
nineteen- -to  share  that.   So,  Dr.  Graham  was  a  very  important  person  on 
the  campus  in  the  political  science  department. 

There  was  another  important  man,  and  that  was  Dr.  Charles  Grove 
Haines.   I  did  work  with  all  of  these,  both  as  undergraduate  and 
graduate  student.   Charles  Grove  Haines  was  in  constitutional  law  and 
was  writing  a  history  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  the  time,  which  was  an 
answer  to  the  Beveridge  history.   It  was  a  history  of  the  Supreme  Court 
from  the  Jeffersonian  point  of  view.   Now,  his  contacts  were  excellent; 
he  was  a  great  authority  in  this  field. 

I  was  working  in  the  political  science  office  partly  as  a 
secretary,  I  guess  you'd  call  it,  and  calls  would  come  from  Washington, 
D.C. ,  from  Brandeis  or  Holmes.   It  was  very  exciting  to  know  that  the 
offices  of  the  Supreme  Court  jurists  were  calling  Haines.  Again, 
though,  this  is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  men  that  were  in  the  political 
science  department.   It  was  a  great  department. 


Graduate   School,    1935 


Chall:        Now,   you  went   on  to  graduate   school.     Were  you  planning   to   become   a 
teacher   or  get   your   credential,   or  what  had   you  in  mind? 

Snyder:      I   think   if   everything  had   gone   right,    I  probably  would  have   gone   into 

law.      I  probably  hadn't    formulated    it,   and   yet   I   think   I  was    interested 
enough   after   studying  with  Haines. 

There  were   only   two  students   admitted    into  the   first  graduate 
class   in   the  political   science  department- -if  you  can   imagine   a 
graduate   class  with   just   two  students!      They  almost  killed   us,    though. 
We  were   the   first   class  at   UCLA,   Bev  Keim  and  myself.      (Beverly  Keim-- 
I  don't  know  where  he   is.')      We  had   four   or   five  professors,   none   of 
whom  had    taught   graduate   students  before.      So  each  one  was  going  to 
make   the  greatest    impact,   of  course.     We  had    seminars    in   the   evening 
too,   you  know.'      I  mean,   we'd   start   in   the  morning  and   I   sometimes 
didn't   get   away   from  that  campus   till  nine   or   ten  o'clock.      I'd   almost 
meet  myself  coming  and   going.' 

Chall:        Always   going  back   to  East  Los  Angeles--oh  my! 

Snyder:     Then,    about   this   time,    somewhere   in  my  graduate  work--I  guess   I'd 
worked   some   in  the   summer   and  my  mother  had   been  able   to  save   some 
money--!   finally  got  my   first   car.      It  was   a  Model  A;    I   think  we  paid 
$165   for   it.      Then  I  used   to  drive,   and  drop  my  mother  off  where   she 
worked.      If   it  was  possible,    I  would   try,  when   I  didn't  have   a  night 
seminar,    to  pick  her   up   in   the   afternoon  or  early  evening  and   take  her 
home.      But   all   through  my  college  work,    I   lived   at  home    in   the  East 
Los  Angeles   area. 

Chall:        How  many  girls  were   there   in  graduate   school? 

Snyder:     Well,    there  weren't  many  graduate  classes  anyway,    so   I  really  don't 
think  I'd  have   any  way   of  making  an   observation   that  would  mean 
anything. 

Chall:        You  didn't  consider   it   unusual   that  you  would  have  been  admitted.      Did 
anyone  make  you   feel   that   there  were  young  men  who  might  have  been 
there   instead   of  you? 

Snyder:      Let  me   say,    I   think   there  were   some   other   students  with  whom  I'd  done 
undergraduate  work,   and   I   think  some  of   them  had   enough  money   that 
they  went   away  to  Cal  here,   or   something   like   that.      If   they  were  a 
little  better  off. 
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Snyder : 


Chall: 
Snyder : 


Chall: 

Snyder: 


Chal 1 : 
Snyder: 


I  remember  there  was  one  very  fine  family- -Judy  Klingstein. 
Klingstein  is  her  name  now,  but  it  was  Rykoff  then,  Rykoff  groceries. 
They  used  to  always  have  parties  for  us  kids;  she  was  always  bringing 
in  fellow  students,  and  her  parents  were  wonderful  that  way.   I  think 
it  always  made  an  impression,  and  I  always  thought  that  if  I  could 
ever  do  that,  I'd  certainly  try  to  be  as  nice  and  decent  as  they  had 
been  to  some  of  us.   Judy  was  an  excellent  student.   I  remember  Selma 
and  many  of  them  went  away  to  law  school  and  such. 


They  did?: 

Oh  yes.   Selma  Bachellis  went  away  I  think  to  Boalt  Hall, 
the  daughter  of  a  doctor.   Her  maiden  name  was  Mikels. 


She  was 


There's  another   thing   that  drew  us   together--some  of   these   people 
that   I'm  mention ing --the  debate   squad.      By   this   time   I  had   gone  on 
the  debate   squad.      I  was   just   frightened   to  death,    I'll    tell   you,    the 
first   time   I  did   any  debating!      It   just   scared   the  daylights   out   of  me. 
I  don't  know  how  I  had    the   courage   to  keep  doing   it   the   second   and 
third   time. 

Why  did  you  go  into  it  at  all? 

I  can't  give  you  any  specific  reason.   I  guess  that  I  wanted  the 
experience  and  wanted  to  be  around  the  people  that  were  doing  it.   If 
I  could  think  of  any  reason,  that  would  be  it.   I'd  run  into  some  of 
them  in  classes  and  somehow  or  another  they  talked  about  the  debate 
squad  and  asked  why  didn't  I  come  out  for  it.  And  I  did. 

Then  I  noted  that  in  my  senior  year  they  had  some  kind  of 
commission  or  something  on  forensics,  and  so  I  was  elected  to  that. 
I  had  two  years  of  undergraduate  work  at  UCLA--and  I  was  also  elected 
to  Pyrtennean,  which  was  a  women's  honorary  society.   It  became  Mortar 
Board  afterwards.   So  I  did  find  a  good,  solid  group  of  friends. 

My  junior  college  experiences  are  almost  meaningless  to  me.   But 
at  UCLA  I  made  some  very  fine  friends  that  I've  kept  over  the  years. 
When  we  see  each  other,  we  always  have,  I  think,  much  to  remember.   It 
was  a  very  good,  important  growing  experience  there. 

Was  it  three  years  all  together? 

I  got  my  A.B.  in  '35.   Then  I  did  a  year's  graduate  work  in  political 
science,  and  I  did  some  practice  teaching.   I  was  also  getting  my 
teaching  credential  when  all  of  a  sudden  my  mother  had  some  kind  of  a 
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Snyder:   severe  heart  attack;  I  don't  know  how  they  diagnosed  it,  but  that's 
when  they  discovered  the  rheumatic  heart.   It  was  a  condition  that 
had  been  present  all  of  these  years  but  no  one  really  knew  it. 

At  this  time  (and  I'm  unable  to  tell  you  the  exact  circumstances; 
I  suppose  maybe  sometimes  she  just  didn't  want  to  know  things)  my 
father  would  be  off  prospecting  and  so  forth.   I  suppose  part  of  it 
was  ego;  if  nothing  had  succeeded,  he  probably  just  stayed  where  he 
was,  trying  harder.   At  this  time  the  doctor  told  my  mother  that  she 
wouldn't  be  able  to  work  anymore.  Of  course,  I  knew  then  I  had  to 
immediately  get  a  job  because  my  brother  was  two  years  behind  me, 
about  in  his  sophomore  year  of  college. 

During  this  year  of  graduate  work,  I  was  getting  ready  for  a 
thesis  on,  of  all  things,  the  politics  of  the  Boulder  Dam.   Dr.  Titus 
got  me  into  this. 

Chall:   My,  that's  a  good  subject. 

Snyder:  Yes,  that  was.   So  here  you  had  Boulder  Dam,  Hoover  Dam--they  couldn't 
even  agree  on  what  the  name  should  be.   That  would  show  you  how  much 
politics  there  was  in  this  whole  thing.  Of  course,  the  Boulder  Dam 
had  just  been  completed;  then  the  power  was  just  being  transmitted, 
and  they  were  building  all  of  these  transmitters  into  the  Los  Angeles 
area,  which  was  the  major  area  that  was  going  to  be  served.  That 
meant  that  the  Water  and  Power  Commission  had  to  change  every  piece 
of  electrical  equipment  from  fifty  to  sixty  cycles. 

So  there  were  some  jobs  open,  and  because  I  had  done  this  research 
on  the  politics  of  the  Boulder  Dam,  I  went  down  to  the  Water  and  Power 
Commission.  My  first  job  was  there  with  the  Education  Section  to  help 
write  for  some  of  the  periodicals  and  so  forth.  Then  a  Job  opened  that 
was  the  night  supervisor  of  a  group  that  was  keeping  all  of  records 
on  all  the  changeover  of  the  cycles  of  the  equipment.  You  see,  people 
had  to  call  in  about  their  equipment  and  then  make  arrangements  for 
engineers  to  go  out  and  change  it  so  that  it  could  be  adapted  to  this 
new  power  that  was  coming  in. 


Job:  Night  Shift  with  the  Bureau  of  Water  and  Power 


Chall:   And  it  was  women  who  were  keeping  those,  who  were  mostly  in  the  bureau? 

Snyder:   I  think  so.   I  think  if  I  had  not  been  a  college  graduate,  I  would 
not  have  been  a  supervisor.   I  can  remember  I  even  learned  to  run 
the  elevator  in  the  building  at  night--a  cold  old  building.  Of  course, 
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Snyder : 

Chall: 
Snyder: 
Chall: 
Snyder : 

Chall: 
Snyder: 

Chall: 

Snyder: 


they  set  up  temporary  facilities  because  they  knew  that  the  work 
would  last  a  year  or  two;  by  that  time,  they  were  going  to  have  the 
complete  job  done. 

Where  was  this  office? 

Third  and  Spring. 

How  much  did  you  earn,  do  you  remember? 


I'm  just  guessing  that  it  was  about  $300  a  month, 
somewhere  around  that. 


I'd  say  it  was 


When  you  worked  at  night,  did  you  try  to  do  some  school  work  during 
the  day? 

No.  My  mother  was  sick  and  in  the  hospital  at  this  time;  I  know  she 
was  in  for  seven  weeks  at  one  time.   I'd  go  back  and  forth  to  the 
hospital  during  the  day. 

And  sleep  a  little  in  between? 

Yes.   I  remember  one  time,  my  mother  had  just  come  home  and  my  younger 
brother  was  working  at  the  Continental  Can  Company.  He  started  there 
early,  and  the  fact  is,  he  become  their  industrial  relations  counsel 
and  worked  there  till  a  couple  of  years  ago.   So,  he  spent  his  whole 
life  there  with  them.   But  I  remember  this  one  time  he  had  taken  my 
pass—we  had  these  streetcar  passes- -and  he  was  supposed  to  go  and  see 
the  doctor.   They  found  that  he  had  to  have  an  emergency  appendectomy. 
Here  I'd  just  brought  my  mother  home,  and  James  didn't  come  home  with 
my  pass,  and  I  was  supposed  to  go  to  work.   Big  deal,  you  know.   Then 
they  called  me  from  the  hospital  and  told  me  that  he  needed  an  emergency 
appendectomy  and  I'd  have  to  come  over  and  sign  for  it.   So,  I'm  pretty 
much  of  a  kid,  but  you  have  to  face  up  and  do  certain  things. 

Then,  when  my  mother's  health  became  strong  enough,  I  guess  she 
must  have  gone  back  to  work  some.   I  know  I  did  odds  and  ends  work. 
There  was  a  drugstore  at  Whittier  and  Lorena  where  I  used  to  work  at 
night.   Connie  Ball  was  the  owner.   I  probably  put  in  about  twenty 
hours  a  week. 
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Substitute  Teaching:      Dorsey  High   School,   1938-1939 

Snyder:  Then  I  went   back  and    finished  my   teaching  credential.      I   knew 

that    it  was   important    for  me   to  become   ready   for   some  kind   o£  work, 
and   so   that   I  could   take  on   the   responsibility  mainly  of   taking  of 
my  mother.      So  I  did   go  back  for  one   semester   and   then   finished  my 
General   Secondary  and  Junior  College  credentials.     Of   course,    by   this 
time,    it's    1937.      I'm  now  available   for   substitute   teaching.      There 
are   no  permanent   jobs—none  at   all.     At   best,   you  could   get   substitute 
teaching  jobs. 

It  was   the  worst   system  I  could   think  of,    because   the   Board  of 
Education  operated   out   of   the  Chamber  of  Commerce  building,  which  at 
that   time  was   at  Twelfth   and  Hill   streets.      I   remember   for   a  while 
that  we  used   to  have   to  go  down   there  and   sit,   and   stay  available   so 
that    if   someone  needed   a   teacher  at  Lincoln,   or  Fairfax,    or  Banning-- 
and   this  city  was    large,   you  know.'      So  here  are   the  people   that   are 
doing   substitute  work.      I  don't   know   that   I  was  ever   that  bad   off,    but 
I  can   imagine   that   some   of   them  might  have  wondered    if   they'd  have 
enough  money  for  gas   to  get   to   the   job. 

At   any   rate,    they   then  developed    the   system  that,    instead   of  our 
coming  down  there  and   sitting,  we  could   stay  at  home   and   they  could 
phone   us.      Of   course,    that  was   a  great  convenience. 

Then  I  got   a  couple   of   long-term  assignments.      I   got  my   first 
long-term  assignment  at  Dorsey  High  School.      I   taught   civics,    and 
a  Shakespearian  class,    and   debating.      It  was  a  brand   new  school   that 
had   just  opened. 

There  was  another   experience   that   I  had.      During   the   time   of 
substitute   teaching,   we'd  had    the  polio  epidemic.      There  were  many 
students- -young  kids  —  that  were   just   recovering,   but   they  were   so 
crippled   that   they  were   unable   to  get   to  a  school.      So,    they  would 
send   a   substitute   teacher   to  their  homes.      I  vividly   remember—and   the 
name   I'll   never   forget—Edith   Sody,   a  girl  who  was   in   tenth   grade.      In 
tenth  grade   at   that   time   they  had  Russian   literature;    I  don't   know   if 
they  still  do,   but   that  was   the  curriculum.     When   I  came   to   this  home  — 
and    this  was  Watts;   Watts  was  white   then— the  house  had    linoleum  on 
the   floor,    and    there  was   a  brass   bed   as   soon  as  you  got   into   the   living 
room.      Edith  was   in  bed,    there  was   another   child--!  don't   know  if    it 
was  brother  or   sister  — in  a  wheelchair;    the  mother   looked   as   though 
she  could  hardly   live   through   the  day.      Obviously,   polio  had   just 
struck   the  whole   family.      This  was   the   first   time   I   saw  Edith   in  her 
home. 
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Snyder:       The  next  time  the  school  board  called  me,  they  said,  "You'll  go 
and  see  Edith  again,  but  this  time  she's  in  the  Children's  Hospital." 
They  were  getting  her  ready  for  an  operation.   So  I  went  there.  Gee, 
walking  into  that  hospital!  All  the  kids  wanted  to  participate-- 
here's  a  new  visitor.   So,  I  started  talking  to  her.   I  said,  "This 
Russian  literature  seems  so  depressing,"  and  I  started  to  talk  about 
some  of  the  Shakespearian  plays.   I  found  that  she  was  very  interested 
in  dramatics,  and  I  said,  "Let  me  give  you  some  of  the  Shakespeare 
plays.   I  don't  think  there's  anything  wrong  if  you  read  those  instead 
of  this  Russian  literature." 

I  told  her  a  couple  of  the  stories.   I  remember  talking  about 
Henry  VIII  and  briefly  sketching  his  exciting  life,  the  wives  he  had. 
You  know,  in  Henry  VIII.  that  great  speech  of  Catherine  of  Aragon 
when  she  pleads  for  him  not  to  divorce  her?  Well,  anyway,  I  got  Edith 
interested . 

I  mention  that  because  at  the  time  when  I'm  at  Dorsey  High  School 
a  year  later  and  I'm  teaching  this  Shakespearian  class,  the  Occidental 
College  had  its  annual  Shakespearian  festival  and  contest,  and  all  of 
the  high  schools  sent  participants  or  contestants.   The  students  would 
have  selected  a  favorite  speech,  and  whoever  read  it  or  spoke  it  most 
effectively  was  declared  the  winner. 

So  here  I  had  brought  some  students  from  Dorsey  High  School  to 
participate,  and  I'm  sitting  there.  All  of  a  sudden,  they  say,  "Edith 
Sody  from  Fremont  High  School  will  give  the  next  speech."  Of  course, 
I  had  goose  pimples  because  this  was  the  girl  I  had  met  in  Watts,  and 
also  I  was  the  one  who  had  brought  the  first  volume  of  Shakespeare  to 

her  at  the  hospital.   I  don't  know  where  she  is--you  wonder  sometimes 
what  happens  to  these  people.   She  won. 

Chall:   Was  she  walking? 

Snyder:  Yes,  she  was  able  to  walk  and  to  get  up  there.   She  won.   It  was  the 
Katharine  of  Aragon  speech.   It  was  one  of  those  moments  that  I'll 
remember. 
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II  EARLY  YEARS  OF  POLITICAL  ACTION 


Snyder:   So,  I'm  at  Dorsey  High  School.   I  think,  if  I  look  back,  I  was  very 
active  with  the  students,  and  I  think  I  did  a  good  job  because  the 
kids  seemed  to  come  in  after  class  and  want  to  spend  time. 

About  this  time,  I  was  also  working  with  Jerry  Voorhis,  and  so 
in  my  civics  classes,  I  would  talk  about  Jerry  Voorhis,  and  1  think 
all  of  those  kids  figured  that  I  had  a  tremendous  crush  on  this  man. 
Of  course,  I  practically  idolized  him  as  a  political  figure.   So, 
you  see,  this  converging- -some  of  this  is  beginning  to  parallel  now. 
And  so  I  should  make  reference  to  that  —  that  in  addition  to  teaching, 
I  am  keeping  politically  active.   It's  1938  and  '39  now  that  I'm 
teaching,  and  I'm  also  getting  to  know  Jerry  Voorhis  better. 

Jerry  lived  in  San  Dimas,  and  the  main  part  of  his  district --that 
is  the  votes  that  elected  him—were  over  in  my  end  of  the  district, 
the  Democratic  section,  because  up  there  in  the  hills  where  he  lived, 
you  had  more  of  a  Republican  constituency. 

Chall:   Were  you  still  working  out  of  the  Twelfth? 

Snyder:   Still  the  Twelfth  Congressional  District,  until  1941,  when  it  was 
reapportioned . 

Chall:   You  were  still  an  active  worker  in  your  home  district? 

Snyder:  Oh  yes.  Of  course,  Jerry  was  a  hero  nationally  by  this  time.  The 
motion  picture  that  was  done,  Mr.  Deeds  Goes  to  Washington--!  don't 
know  if  you  ever  saw  it. 

Chall:   Yes,  I  did. 

Snyder:  That  was  modeled  after  Jerry. 

Chall:   When  did  he  go  to  Washington  first?  I  can't  remember. 
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Snyder:  I  believe  it  was  '36.  The  Upton  Sinclair  campaign  was  1934,  so  it 

was  '36.   I'd  done  things  in  the  Upton  Sinclair  campaign,   [end  side  A, 
Tape  2] 

[begin  Tape  2,  side  B] 

Lobbying  for  Probationary  Substitute  Teachers 

Snyder:  At  this  time,  my  teaching  experiences  plus  my  political  experiences 
are  beginning  to  converge,  and  I'm  finding  some  opportunities  that 
come  where  the  two  mesh. 

I  remember  the  probationary  substitute  teachers  formed  an 
organization  to  advance  their  cause,  and  Edith  Burns,  a  woman  who  was 
a  hunchback,  was  the  president.   I  was  selected  as  the  legislative 
representative,  I'm  sure  because  of  my  political  experience  and 
activities  that  were  going  on.   So  the  two  of  us  were  sent  to  Sacramento 
to  lobby  for  the  probationary  substitute  teachers.   Now,  this  is  back 
in  I  think  1939. 

They  used  to  give  us  fifty  dollars.  We  drove  up  in  Edith's  car, 
and  when  we  got  to  Stockton,  I  would  call  Ernie  Debs  (and  you'll  find 
the  name  Ernie  Debs)  who  was  assistant  sergeant  at  arms,  and  I'd  tell 
Ernie  we're  in  Stockton.  He  would  start  going  out  to  raid  the  other 
committees  to  get  a  quorum  for  us  so  that  the  Education  Committee  would 
have  a  quorum  and  would  be  in  session  almost  by  the  moment  we  arrived. 

Chall:   What  a  friend! 

Snyder:   Because  he  knew  that  we  didn't  have  enough  money  to  stay  there  more 
than  one  night.   At  that  time  we  were  pushing  for  two  things.   I 
remember  women  had  no  maternity  leave  to  protect  a  substitute  teacher;  if 
you  became  pregnant,  your  substitute  position  was  jeopardized.  We  were 
also  working  on  tenure  at  that  time --how  many  years  of  probationary 
teaching  did  you  have  to  do  before  you  had  tenure. 

I  might  say  that  the  CTA  was  opposing  some  of  our  objectives. 
California  Teachers  Association  at  that  time  was  really  very  much 
rural-dominated,  and  it  opposed  any  kind  of  a  tenure,  or  an  easy  tenure, 
because  actually  it  made  part  of  its  money  on  getting  jobs  for  teachers; 
I  think  there  were  some  kind  of  a  percentage.   I'm  not  too  definite  on 
this. 
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Snyder:       At  any  rate,  that  was  one  of  my  first  lobbying  experiences.  One 
of  the  persons  who  fought  us  and  fought  any  kind  of  reform  was  Philip 
Bancroft,  who  had  been  a  candidate  for  United  States  Senate  and  was 
a  very  wealthy  farmer  but  also  was  related  to  the  George  Bancroft  who 
was  the  great  historian. 

Chall:   That's  right.   He  was  his  son.   Philip  Bancroft  had  started  out  as  a 
liberal.   I  think  he  was  a  Progressive,  a  Hiram  Johnson  Progressive. 

Snyder:  Well,  I  know  that  he  was  the  one  person  who  was  there  fighting  us  at 
every  moment.   If  we  could  ever  get  that  committee  to  meet  and  get 
our  bills  voted  upon-- 

Chall:   Without  Philip  Bancroft? 

Snyder:   If  we  could  avoid  him,  we  would  like  to.   By  this  time,  my  political 

work  is  beginning  to  fall  into  place  and  you  don't  realize  that  you're 
beginning  to  use  your  contacts,  and  they're  helping  in  some  of  the 
work  that  you're  doing;  because  we  didn't  get  any  money  for  this 
lobbying. 


Alternate  to  the  Democratic  National  Convention.  1940 


Chall:   Besides  Debs,  who  else  was  there,  do  you  recall? 

Snyder:  Gus  [Augustus]  Hawkins;  we  were  beginning  to  get  acquainted 
with  him. 

And  now  we're  coming  very  close  to  the  1940  era,  which  is  my 
first  time  on  the  national  scene,  when  Jerry  asked  me  to  be  his 
alternate  to  the  convention. 

Chall:   I  see.  Well,  that  was  quite  exciting. 

Snyder:   It  was,  I  can  assure  you. 

Chall:   How  did  you  get  there?  I  mean,  that  costs  money. 

Snyder:   I  was  just  going  to  tell  you  that  costs  money.  My  mother  went  out 
and  borrowed  fifty  dollars  from  a  friend  of  hers.   I  probably  had  a 
little  bit  of  money  from  teaching,  but  I  remember  that  it  wasn't  enough. 
It  was  one  of  my  mother's  friends  that  loaned  fifty  dollars  so  that  I 
could  go  to  Chicago.   And  what  a  trip.' 
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Governor  Culbart  L.  Olson, 
State  Capitol 
Sacramento,  California 

Dear  Governor! 

I  want  to  write  you  to  recommend  without 
qualification,  Ittas  «lt*abeth  Carlaon,  3341$  Vhlttler 
Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  one  of  the  most  ardent  and 
effective  Democratic  workers  In  the  whole  Saet  Los 
Angeles  section,  which,  as  you  will  remember,  g*ve 
our  ticket  one  of  the  heaviest  majorities  It  received 
anywhere  in  the  entire  State. 

Uiss  Carlson  is  a  school  teacher  and  one  whoae 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  our  country  at  present 
is  as  profound  as  anyone  of  my  acquaintance.   She  has 
certain  voxy  worth  while  ideas  in  mind,  concerning  which 
she  would  like  to  discuss  with  you.  Any  tima  that  you 
find  it  possible  to  give  her,  I  will  personally  appreciate. 


Sincerely  yours, 


\J 


I  VOOHHIS 
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Snyder:       As  soon  as  school  was  out,  the  arrangement  was  that  I  would 

ride  back  East  with  Alan  Moore  and  Joe  Canella,  two  Young  Democrats 
from  northern  California.   They  were  both  married.  Alan  Moore  was 
president  of  the  Young  Democrats  at  the  time--a  wonderful,  wonderful 
man. 

I  do  have  to  tell  you  about  his  wife  Lois  who  is  one  of  the 
great  persons  I've  known.   She  had  been  in  an  accident  and  had  lost 
both  legs  above  her  knees.   So  she  wore  artificial  limbs.  And  they'd 
only  been  married  about  a  year  when  this  happened.   But  she  had  the 
most  contagious,  wonderful  laugh  that  I've  ever  known.   So  we  rode 
together—both  of  them,  plus  Joe  and  his  wife  Hazel,  and  I  as  the  fifth 
person.   They  were  taking  me  along--!  don't  know  if  I  gave  them  ten 
or  fifteen  dollars  or  something  for  gas  money.  Maybe  they  didn't 
charge  me  anything.   I  can't  remember. 

I  was  national  commit teewoman  of  the  Young  Democrats.   I'd  been 

elected  in  1938  to  that  position.  So  we  had  attended  certain  state 

conventions  and  we'd  become  better  acquainted,  and  I  must  say  that 
we  were  on  the  same  side. 


Young  Democrats  Convention,  1938 

Snyder:  And  you  must  realize  that  about  this  same  time,  the  political  lines 
are  becoming  drawn  in  Europe.   There  was  the  Moscow-Berlin  pact. 
When  was  that--1939,  I  believe.   In  the  Oakland  Young  Democrats 
convention  the  major  issue  was  the  foreign  policy  question—of  supporting 
or  condemning  FDR  and  Secretary  of  State  Hull  for  U.S.  aid  to  England 
and  the  allies.  There  were  active  Young  Communists  who  had  infiltrated 
the  California  Young  Democrats  and  sought  to  condemn  the  FDR  foreign 
policy.   I  was  even  asked  by  one  man  to  become  a  member  of  the  Communist 
party.   I  was  dumbfounded  that  he_  was  one.   I  said,  "Why  are  you  asking 
me?"  He  said,  "Well,  of  course  I  am  one  of  them,"  and  I  said,  "How 
come?"  And  this  is  the  story  he  told  me: 

That  he'd  come  from  the  East  (and  I  prefer  not  to  give  his  name 
because  I  don't  know  what  he's  doing  now  and  I'm  not  going  to  start 
any  red-baiting  at  this  time).   But  I  asked  him  how  come,  and  he  said, 
"Well,  I'll  tell  you.   There  were  two  jobs  open  for  a  Young  Communist. 
One  was  to  capture  the  publicity  post  of  the  Young  Democrats  in 
California,  and  the  other  was  the  publicity  post  for  the  Lincoln  Brigade 
in  Spain.  Those  were  the  two  jobs  that  were  open,  and  there  was  a  flip 
of  the  coin.   The  winner  went  to  Spain,  the  loser  came  to  California, 
and  I'm  the  loser." 


Snyder:       So  he'd  been  out  here  for--I  don't  know  —  six  months  or  a  year, 
and  he'd  been  doing  much  of  our  writing  and  organizing.   I  went  out 
with  him  a  couple  of  times,  and  so  on  this  one  occasion,  this  is 
when  he  asked  me  if  I  had  any  interest  in  becoming  Communist.   I 
said  no,  I  didn't. 

Then,  of  course,  we  got  to  actual  conventions  and  we  found  a 
very  organized  movement  to  infiltrate  the  Young  Democrats.   You'll 
find  at  a  convention--!  think  it  was  in  1938  in  the  Leamington  Hotel 
in  Oakland  —  that ,  boy,  I  mean  we  really  had  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  I   I  was  the  chairman  of  the  platform  committee,  and  I  found 
that  a  vice-chairman  from  northern  California  who  was  very  wealthy 
(from  the  General  Mills  or  one  of  those  families—General  Foods  or 
Mills  or  something)  had  come  with  a  platform  completely  written,  but 
every  other  word  was  almost  a  condemnation  of  the  secretary  of  state 
and  Franklin  Roosevelt. 

This  was  the  darndest  convention  you  ever  saw  because  we  said, 
'V/ell,  it's  obvious  there  would  be  two  platforms.   Those  of  you  that 
want  to  support  the  FDR  platform,  will  go  to  one  floor;  those  who  do 
not  want  the  platform  will  stay."  We  had  a  clear-cut  break  in  the 
organization.   I've  never  seen  that  done  politically  before. 

Chall:   What  happened  to  the  organization? 

Snyder:  The  Young  Democrats  survived.   But  we  had  our  platform,  and  the  others 
went  their  way  with  their  platform;  they  were  not  permitted  to  use 
the  Young  Democrats  name  officially.  Alan  was  on  the  Democratic  party's 
delegation.   I  was  too,  but  as  an  alternate  for  Jerry  Voorhis. 

And  here's  another  interesting  thing.   The  Dies  Committee  had 
been  a  very  important  issue  at  times.  You're  familiar  with  that 
story,  and  its  investigation  of  the  Communist  activities.   Jerry 
Voorhis  had  always  been  one  of  its  main  critics  because  of  the  tactics 
of  the  chairman.   Jerry  had  voted  against  funds  for  the  Dies  Committee; 
he  didn't  want  it  even  continued.  Well,  all  of  a  sudden,  it's  announced 
that  Speaker  Rayburn  has  appointed  Jerry  Voorhis  to  the  Dies  Committee 
and  he  accepted  it.'  Well,  of  course,  we  couldn't  understand  what  had 
happened.   Franklin  Roosevelt  had  made  a  special  personal  appeal  to 
Jerry  Voorhis  to  get  on  that  committee  and  to  try  to  straighten  it  out 
and  to  try  to  protect  the  reputation  of  liberals.   It's  one  of  those 
interesting  sidelines. 

So  Nixon  comes  along  later  and  starts  calling  him  the  Communist.' 
It's  ironical  that  Nixon  should  have  started  his  career  that  way,  and 
by  God,  it's  the  Communist  in  Red  China  that  resurrect  him.' 
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Kiss  Elizabeth  Carlson, 
Los  Angeles.  Oalif. 

Dear  Minn  Carlaonj 

A  great  victory  suoh  as  the  Democratic  Party 
won  Hovember  5th  demonstrates  that  our  course  has  been 
well-charted.   It  gives  us  strength  and  determination  to 
oontlnue  our  efforts  to  preserve  and  strengthen  our 
Government.  The  great  sweep  to  our  column  enables 
America  to  show  conclusively  that  democracy  will  work, 
and  that  a  democracy  can  present  a  united  nation  to  the 
world. 

for  the  enthusiasm  and  Idealism  you  brought 
into  the  campaign  the  Democratic  Party  owes  you  a  real 
debt  of  gratitude.  I  want  to  thank  you  aa  a  youth  leader 
for  performing  a  real  service  to  your  party,  your  coun 
try,  and  to  civilisation. 

With  cordial  regards  and  every  good  wish,  I  am 

rVery  Blncerafiy  yours, 
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Snyder:       At  any  rate,  the  politics  and  my  personal  life  are  intertwining 
more  and  more,  you  see,  and  my  friends,  of  course,  are  becoming  more 
and  more  the  political  people.  At  this  time,  I  think  in  this  1938 
convention,  is  when  I  first  probably  met  my  husband. 

He  was  very  much  a  Young  Democrat,  with  Ernie  Debs  and  Dick  White- - 
the  Griffith  Park  Club.   I  remember  he  was  chairman  of  the  rules 
committee  and  I  was  chairman  of  the  platform,  as  I  mentioned.  At  any 
rate,  he  had  finished  his  work.  Our  platform  committee,  of  course,  was 
the  longest  and  the  hardest.   So  he  came  in  and  was  feeling  quite  happy 
and  kidding  around,  and  I  said  our  work  would  be  completed  much  faster 
if  he  would  leave.  He  said,  "Well,  if  you  didn't  have  such  a  tough 
chairman,  all  the  members  of  your  committee  could  finish  their  work 
and  then  have  a  better  time  here.'"  Of  course,  he  afterwards  apologized 
for  coming  in  there.  We  started  to  see  each  other,  and  in  a  year  or  so, 
we  were  married. 

Chall:   In  what  year  were  you  married? 

Snyder:  We  were  married  in  1940,  right  after  I  came  back  from  the  convention. 
He  wasn't  there  at  the  convention  in  Chicago.   I  might  say  that  right 
after  that  convention,  President  Roosevelt  called  the  Congress  back 
into  special  session.   The  speaking  engagement  and  campaign  assignment 
that  Jerry  Voorhis  had  taken  I  filled  because  he  was  called  back  to 
Washington  for  the  special  session.   I  don't  say  every  one  of  them-- 
I'm  sure  there  were  other  people,  so  that  wouldn't  be  correct  —  but  a 
lot  of  them  I  took,  because  I  was  able  to  talk  about  the  convention 
and  what  role  Jerry  had  had. 

Senator  Wagner  [Robert]  was  chairman  of  the  national  platform 
committee  that  year,  Senator  Wagner  of  New  York.   You  begin  to  see 
some  of  those  real  historical  figures.   I  was  asked  to  present  some 
of  the  features  of  our  Young  Democratic  platform—features  that  were 
considered  important  enough  for  consideration. 

Chall:   What  did  you  do,  what  was  your  general  role  at  the  1940  convention? 
You  were  an  alternate-- 


Recollections  of  Jerry  Voorhis 


Snyder:   I  was  an  alternate  of  Jerry  Voorhis. 

Chall:   --which  allows  you  to  sit  on  the  sidelines  and  watch 
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50TK  DISTRICT  COUNCIL  OF  ^L..oC..ATIt  C.:  ?.'.]  ^.&  .tTitW 

rr.I.JWILS  CALt_  FX)R  ACTION 
EACH  4,'L.nX.tAT  aUiT  .-^Rh  F'JK  SUCCEi   )N  AUGUf.f  27TH 


nicXT  UL-Tii.O:  August  22,  1940  at -8:00  , 
r_AUE:  WAur.cH'S,  1*35  Covlna  Blvd.,  Baldwin  Park. 
SUFFER:  FOTLUCK— bring  own  table  service  and  DESSCKT  or 
SALAD  or  HOT  DISH  to  s^rve  twelve. 


TOE  ;-£AL  STORY  OF  THE  CHICAGO  CONVENTION,  -AitTICULAKLY 
SHOWING  THE  GilEAT  ESTLEtt  IN  V3UCH  JEL-.Y  Vo'JKHIS  IS  HtLU 
will  be  told  by  ELIZABETH  CARLSuN .  na 1 1 o  nal  com  1 1 tee- 
v;or.an  from  the  California  Young  Democvits,  «ind  alternate 
to  JERRY  at  the  convention.  She  will  tell  u^  oi  the 
dli'ference  between  the  accounts  which  appearc-c!  in  the  press 
and  what  actually  occurred  at  Chicago.  KEAn  THIS! 


ARE  YuU  DuIMG  YoUri  FAKT  Tu  KELP  \.i:.  FHI^  rrlLUnY?  Our 
neighbors  votes  ;nust  be  secured,  './ill  all  our  friends 
reach  the  polls  August  27thv  Let  each  c:^  help. 


WILL  ..£  SEL  YuU  «T  ffii  LiKuLrt  I!.  EL  ..^».TI  t-'MDAY  NIGHT? 

This  dinner  should  attract  nany  v;ho  will  come  to  hear 
•ELVYN  DuUGLAS.  and  we  who  know  ;,&.  IX.U«3LAS  for  the  real, 
sincere,  earnest,  new-deal  DD-OC:\AT  ch.it  he  is,  will  hear 
a  i'ine  talk  for  our  democratic  progrer:.  The  party  takes 
pride  in  having  a  man  vho  has  fliade  suc'r.  a  success  in  the 
field  of  "Hollywood"  as  an  active  pirty  uemfcer.  ..!R.  DOUG 
LAS  was  an  elected  delegate  to  the  Chicago  convention.  Is  a 
personal  friend  of  many  oi  our  fined  democrats,  and  shows 
himself  to  be  a  true  American  who  take^  Mis  pciltlcal 
duties  seriously. 

The  Council  members  have  an  outsrv.-i:  .•  o,:;  >  rtunlty  to  make 
this  a  successful  rally  for  Democrac;  .  .-"::•  those  uno  have 
not  yet  received  tickets,  v;c  enc.oet  tv/o.  oell  them  to 
someone  who  should  hear  our  :TieSiat.;o  '-.".c  cci-t-ct  your  local 
hcadsUirters  lor  more  lor  yourselvt...  ?  ur.  .:.  cash  at  the 
!.".»»••  tin-:  oi-  to  the  secretary  at  Lr.e  ^.  i.v.tr  lii  £1  -onte. 

ALL  C^;biUAT£S  VHU  HAVE  3L^  ENu,i\o^L  Li  '.'hi  CsjJHCIL  xvlll 
be  heard  at  the  dinner. 


..'AIwi-L:  HOSTAGE  STAliPS:  Not  for  a  co'.l-.c'.lcn  bt   for  dis 
tribution!  All  campaign  exrer.:>s  ::..ve  tec::  net  L  J&i-T  the 
cost  of  mailing  the  cares  to  c^:\.  -o'-.r  '.r\  our  party  In 
the  district.  A  BAhGAIN!  Z\cr  jo      rnrrlbuted  will 
reach  50  democratic  voters.  -..;.-        .-c;-.  50C.  $150.00 
will  reaci!  every  one  of  ti.e  -f;,>          .l^-rs  in  the 
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Snyder:  Well,  you  sit  down  with  the  delegates,  because  you  didn't  have  as 

many  onlookers  and  you  didn't  have  television,  remember,  and  all  the 
cameras  and  all  of  that  stuff.  Today,  if  you  set  up  a  convention, 
you  have  to  take  probably  10  percent  of  your  space  in  the  hall  just 
for  television. 

I  remember  a  couple  of  things  about  that  convention;  I  suppose 
It's  proper  to  bring  them  here.   Jerry  Voorhis  didn't  ever  care  much 
about  special  clothing.   I  mean,  he  worked  up  there  at  his  school- 
he  had  this  wonderful  school  for  boys--and  he  was  a  very  rich  man. 
You  must  realize  that  Jerry's  father  was  a  millionaire  and  had  left 
him  very  wealthy,  and  Jerry  had  this  Voorhis  School  for  Boys,  which 
he  gave  to  the  state  of  California  after  he'd  been  reelected  to  the 
Congress. 

On  this  one  occasion,  when  we  were  getting  ready  to  go  back  to 
Chicago,  Chet  Holifield,  who  had  a  men's  store  very  close  to  our  home, 
told  Jerry,  "You've  got  to  have  a  straw  hat  when  you  go  back  to  Chicago 
as  a  congressman^   Jerry,  just  realize,  you're  a  congressman  and  you 
must  look  like  one!"  Jerry  says,  "Oh,  Chet.   But,  all  right,  if  you 
say  so."  I  think  we  spent  most  of  our  time  in  Chicago,  or  a  good  part 
of  our  time,  keeping  track  of  that  hat,  because  Jerry  was  so  unused  to 
it. 

At  one  moment,  Jerry  and  I  had  left  the  platform  committee,  we're 
down  on  the  streets  in  Chicago,  and  he  says,  "You  know,  I've  forgotten 
something.   I  don't  know  what  it  is.  Oh--I  know  what  it  is.'   It's  my 
hat.'  Chet  will  think  I  lost  it  on  purpose."  This  was  Jerry  again-- 
always  that  consideration  for  the  other  person.  He  could  have  lost  • 
hundred  hats  and  it  wouldn't  have  hurt  him,  but  he  thought  of  Chet's 
feelings--"Chet  will  think  I  lost  it  on  purpose." 

So,  he  remembered  that  he  had  taken  and  put  it  under  the  table  at 
this  platform  meeting.  We  go  back  and  tap  on  the  door  (and  later  on 
in  my  life,  I  became  a  member  of  a  platform  committee,  so  I  remembered 
this  experience),  and  the  doorkeeper  saw  that  it  was  a  young  congressman. 
The  senator  who  was  presiding  said,  "Yes,  Congressman?  What  is  it  that 
you  want?"  He  said,  "I  forgot  something."  He  goes  into  the  room,  and 
they  all  watch  him  reaching  under  the  table.   Every  eye  is  watching. 
"For  God's  sake,  what  is  there?"  And  here  it  was  his  hat  that  he 
resurrected.  Then  he  says,  "I  forgot  this  hat.   I  can't  lose  it,"  or 
something  like  that.  At  any  rate,  a  very,  very  human,  wonderful, 
decent,  good  man,  and  a  brilliant  man. 

One  other  thing  I  want  to  tell  you  about  Jerry  which  I  will  always 
remember.  When  we  were  living  in  my  home  on  Vancouver  Street  in  East 
Los  Angeles,  fellow  students  would  come  to  the  house  to  hear  him  speak 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Young  Democrats. 
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Snyder:       Before  the  meetings,  however,  Jerry  would  always  go  back  to  say 
hello  to  my  mother.   She  would  have  clipped  every  article  she  could 
find  in  the  paper  about  him  and  have  these  clippings  in  a  drawer  by 
her  bed. 

It  was  her  first  contact  with  a  candidate  or  an  officeholder  and 
it  was  an  important  event  for  her  when  he  came  to  the  house  and  would 
visit  with  her  for  a  few  minutes. 

As  I  told  you,  when  he  was  in  the  Congress,  there  were  a  couple 
of  votes  that  really  brought  the  wrath  of  the  reactionaries  against 
him.  One  was  his  proposal  that  the  government  buy  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  and  control  its  own  currency  system.  And  I  don't  have  to  tell 
you,  when  Nixon  ran,  all  of  the  banking  money  was  moved  in  to  work 
against  Jerry. 

One  other  thing  that  he  advanced  was  the  thought—and  by  this 
time,  it's  a  year  or  so  later  that  he  advanced  this  legislation  —  that 
no  grain  should  be  used  for  alcohol  as  long  as  people  were  hungry  and 
we  were  having  a  problem  of  feeding  the  world,  and  the  war  was 
aggravating  the  condition.   Of  course,  that  brought  out  all  the 
distillers  and  the  liquor  interests  to  oppose  him.   So  Jerry  really 
wrestled  with  basic  problems  and  had  the  courage  to  take  stands  on 
them. 

Chall:    I'd  never  heard  of  either  one  of  those. 

Snyder:   It  would  have  been  a  different  country  if  Jerry  had  stayed  in  the 

Congress  and  had  been  able  to  secure  this  Federal  Reserve  System  reform 
legislation.  We  wouldn't  be  sitting  here  today  with  15  percent  of  our 
budget  going  to  service  the  national  debt.  Think  of  what  a  difference 
it  would  have  made.'  He  was  a  man  of  great  advanced  thinking,  a  man 
who  wrestled  with  the  basic  issues  always,  and  understood  them.   Just 
being  around  a  man  like  that  was  stimulating  and  opened  areas  of 
thought.  Of  course,  Jerry  at  that  time  was  just  becoming  the  great 
hero  of  the  liberals,  a  man  who  really  and  truly  had  no  need  for  worldly 
goods  —  they  meant  almost  nothing  to  him. 

Chall:   He  was  in  the  Congress  because  he  wanted  to— 

Snyder:  He  was  in  the  Congress  to  create  the  kind  of  a  country  that  would  serve 
its  people,  and  that's  exactly  what  always  motivated  him.   He  could 
have  stayed  in  the  Congress  after  reapportionment  in  1942.  We  begged 
him  to  come  down  to  the  Democratic  end  of  the  district,  the  East  Los 
Angeles  part,  and  to  run  in  that  part  because  his  district  had  been 
broken  in  half. 
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September  10, 


Elizabeth  Carlson 

747  Vancouver 

Los  Angeles,  California 

Dear  Elizabethi 

This  is  Just  to  say  that  1  ap-reciate  more  than  1 
can  tell  you  of  the  fine  work  that  you  aro  doing  as  a  npnber 
of  the  Voorhis  Speaker's  Bureau.   You  c*n  hardly  iiragine  how 
much  it  neans  to  me  to  know  that  in  ny  enforced  absence  from 
the  District,  that  I  have  friends  like  yourself  who  believe 
in  me  enoujh  to  carry  on  the  campaign  -,o  splendidly  as  it  is 
boing  done. 

There  are  many  times  when  1  hardly  feel  worthy  of 
the  work  that  you  are  doing  but  I  can  assure  you  that  it  makes 
me  try  all  the  harder  to  see  things  clearly  and  to  do  what  la 
right.  As  you  know,  I  feel  that  under  all  the  circumstances 
and  partly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  beyond  ny  power  to 
affect  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country  very  much  that  it  is 
my  duty  to  support  the  national  defense  program.   I  am  doing 
this  in  the  hope  and  belief  that  it  can  be  the  means  not  of 
sending  us  into  war  but  of  making  us  strong  enough  to  bs  able 
to  discourage  any  possibility  of  a  challenge  being  made  against 
us. 

The  thing  1  am  most  deeply  interested  in  personally, 
however,  is  to  try  to  carry  on  the  wo:k  for  a  solution  of  our 
people's  domestic  problems  which  seen  to  me  to  be  so  basic  and 
essentially  a  part  of  my  true  conception  of  national  defmne. 
There  are  so  few  people  interested  in  this  second  task  and, 
therefore,  it  is  to  it  that  I  intend  to  give  the  most  of  ny  time 
and  my  major  efforts.   We  need  not  worry  but  that  there  will  be 
plenty  of  people  making  speeches  and  ur^in/;  the  appropriations 
for  the  Army  and  Navy.   I  will  support  these  measures,  of  course, 
but  as  I  say,  I  intend  to  ,?ive  my  own  major  efforts  to  the  other 
phase  of  the  job. 

Sincerely  yours. 
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Snyder:       This  was  the  1941  reapport ionment ,  which  I  might  say  was  a  very, 
very  bad  bill  done  by  the  Republicans.   Some  of  us  were  up  there 
urging  Earl  Warren,  as  governor,  to  veto  it.  He  was  very  much  the 
Republican  at  that  time,  and  wouldn't.  Later  on,  it's  almost  ironical 
to  note  that  he's  the  one  who  was  part  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  in 
Baker  v.  Tennessee  gave  the  decision  that  created  the  one-man-one-vote 
rule.   So,  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  did  a  bit  of  growing  too  during 
those  years. 

Chall:   If  Jerry  Voorhis  had  moved  into  the  other  district,  he  wouldn't  have 
lost  the  election? 

Snyder:  He  could  have  stayed  there  as  long  as  he  wanted.   But  instead  he  decided 
that  he  was  going  to  run  in  that  part  of  the  district,  in  which  he 
lived,  up  around  San  Dimas  and  Covina,  which  were  rural  orchard  areas 
where  you  had  rather  wealthy  people,  conservative.  Of  course,  when 
the  other  district  became  open,  this  is  when  Chet  Holifield  ran,  and 
that  was  the  beginning  of  Chet  Holifield 's  career. 

Chall:   I  see.  What  was  that  year? 
Snyder:   Chet  was  first  elected  in  1942. 


Marriage  and  Continuing  Political  Activity 


Snyder:  We  had  two  children,  both  born  on  election  day.  Our  first  child  was 
born  August  17 ,  1942,  which  was  the  date  of  the  primary  election  when 
Chet  won  the  Democratic  nomination.   This  child  lived  about  a  month 
because  of  complications  that  might  have  been  related  to  my  being  Rh 
negative.  Of  course  this  blood  factor  was  unknown  at  this  time  and 
not  recognized  until  World  War  II  when  so  many  of  the  wounded  soldiers 
were  being  given  blood  transfusions. 

Our  second  daughter,  Christina  Ann,  was  born  May  27,  1947  on  the 
date  of  the  special  L.A.  city  election  when  Ernie  Debs  was  elected. 
Chris  is  now  an  attorney. 

Chall:   Were  you  able  to  take  care  of  the  Rh  negative  problem  with  the  second 
pregnancy?  Did  they  know  even  then? 

Snyder:   In  1947,  when  I  was  pregnant  and  went  to  the  doctor  and  he  did  blood 
tests,  he  called  me  in  and  said,  "Look,  we're  going  to  have  to  watch 
you  carefully  because  I  find  that  you're  Rh  negative."  Of  course, 
I  had  never  heard  of  it --"What  are  you  talking  about?"  Then  he  explained 
to  me  the  blood  factor. 
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Chall: 


Snyder : 


Chall: 


Snyder: 


Chall: 
Snyder ; 
Chall: 
Snyder : 


Chall: 
Snyder : 


So  you   really  didn't   know   that   this   caused   the   death  of  your   first 
child? 

No.      But    then   they   thought,   as   they   looked   back  and   reviewed  what 
had  happened,    that   probably   it  was   one  of   the   factors.      This   is  one 
of   the   things  you  just  won't   ever  know. 

I  might   say--and   this    is  all   right   to  go  on   the   tape   because 
I've   told   you   that   I  did  become   a  member   of  AA   [Alcoholics  Anonymous] 
in   1945--I'm  sure   that   the  death   of   this   first  child,   and   all   of   the 
trauma   that   goes  with    it,   was  one  of   the   factors.      Of   course,    it  was 
not   the   single   factor;    I  would  have  become  anyway  a  person  who  could 
not  drink.      But   it  was   another   factor   that  made  my  world   a  little   less 
perfect   than   I  wanted    it   to  be,   and   so  1  went   off   and   created  my  own 
world  with  drinking.      I   think  that's  what   the  alcoholic   often  does. 
If  your  world    isn't   as   perfect,   or  you  set    up  the   expectation  of  a 
perfect  world   and   it   doesn't  work  out--you  are   apt   to  drink.     Most  of 
us   are   perfectionists,    I   think. 


Many  people   are,    and    it's  harder   on   them  than   the   others, 
married    in   1940.      You  continued    to   teach? 


You  were 


Oh  yes.   I  might  say  that  when  Nate  and  I  were  married,  my  mother  was 
living,  and  was  ill,  and  I  think  the  last  time  she  ever  left  the  bed 
was  perhaps  the  day  that  she  went  with  us  to  the  minister's  house  when 
we  were  married.   I  told  Nate  that  I  would  never  leave  her  and  would 
take  care  of  her.  So,  we  had  this  two-bedroom  house  there  in  East 
Los  Angeles,  and  I  think  we  had  $35  between  us  or  something,  and  we 
were  married  —  that  was  it.1 

So  you  just  continued  to  stay  with  your  mother. 

Stayed  with  my  mother. 

What  was  your  husband  doing?  Was  he  an  attorney  by  then? 

Yes,  he  was  a  lawyer.  He  had  just  finished  the  Carl  Kegley  campaign, 
had  given  it  his  total  effort.   Carl  Kegley  was  running  for  attorney 
general  against  Earl  Warren  for  the  Democratic  nomination.   Remember 
these  were  the  days  of  crossfiling.   Like  a  lot  of  people,  you'd  give 
a  candidate  and  a  campaign  everything,  and  you'd  come  out  of  it  broke 
if  he  lost: 

Gave  him  that  much.'  Well,  he  wasn't  paying  attention  to  his  practice. 

No,  no.  He  was  campaigning.  And  most  young  lawyers  didn't  have  any 
business  then,  either. 


Chall:       That's  right  —  this  was  pre-war. 

Snyder:      You  still  have   a  very  shaky  economy   for  young   lawyers  who  are  not 
finding   jobs. 

So,   we're  up   to  about   1940,   and   I   told  you  about    the  convention 
(that   1  was  back  there  with  Jerry)   and   then  that  we  had   the  election 
of   the   national   committee  officers:      Governor  Olson  was   elected 
national  committeeman  and  Helen  Douglas  was  elected  national  committee- 
woman,   and   I   think  one   of  my  pleasures  was   to  be  able   to  second  her 
nomination. 

Chall:        You  knew  Governor  Olson  because   you  said  you  had   campaigned -- 

Snyder:      In  the   1938  campaign.      And   by   that    time,    I'm  teaching  at  Florence 

Nightingale,   which    is   a   junior  high   school  on  North  Figueroa.      I  had 
a   long-term  assignment   there.      I   used   to   finish    the  class  day  and   go 
downtown   to   the  headquarters   in   the  Loew's   State  Building  at   Seventh 
and  Broadway   about   four   o'clock.      Then   I  would   take  over   the   speaking 
committee's  assignments   and   be   sure   that   all    the   speakers  went   out   to 
their  agreed   upon  meetings.      A  campaign  used    to  depend   so  much  more 
on  a  good    speaker's   bureau  because   it  was   the   only  way  that   you'd 
communicate  with   the  voters;    it  was  an   important  part. 

Chall:        This  was   for  his   southern  California  campaign? 
Snyder:     Oh  yes,   just   for  Los  Angeles  County. 

Chall:        Were  you  all  disappointed    in  what  happened   to  Governor  Olson's   term 
in  office?     He  didn't  have   as   good   an   administration  as   the   liberals 
had  hoped   for,   did  he? 

Snyder:     As   I   looked   back,   he  had   promised    to   free  Mooney   [Tom],   which  he   did; 
it  was   one   of   the   first   things   that  he  did.      I   think   that  Governor 
Olson  was   a  man   intent   on  keeping  his  word.      I    think  he  had   great 
difficulties  with   the   legislature,   and   this   is  where   the   real   break 
came.      I  don't    think  I  was  old  or  well   enough  versed   to  understand 
some   of   the   reasons   for   the  problems   in  Sacramento;    but   again,   much   of 
it  was   the   rural  versus    the   urban,    I'm  sure  of   that,   and   both 
legislatures  were   really  dominated   by  the   rural   forces   of   the   state. 

Chall:        By   the   time  he   came   in,    I   think  some   of   the   economy  was  beginning  to 
pick  up  a   little.      It   gave   people   a  different  point  of  view-- 
legislators--about  what  was  needed.      I   just  wondered  how  you  viewed 
him,    after  working   so  hard    for  him. 


Snyder:  Of  course,  you  must  realize  Chat  when  you  go  in  and  work  in  Che 
speaker's  bureau  that  way,  you're  not  helping  to  set  policy  (I'm 
about  twenty-four  years  old  at  the  time);  it's  that  I  want  to  be 
helpful  and  I  have  enough  interest  and  someone  evidently  thought 
that  this  was  a  useful  place  for  me.   I'm  not  really  setting  any 
policy.  The  governor  knew  me  and  we  became  much  better  friends 
afterwards,  really,  than  during  his  term  of  office  because  he  was 
up  in  Sacramento  and  I  was  down  here. 

Chall:   And  there  was  no  close  tie. 

Snyder:   So  I  was  never  really  part  of  the  administration. 

Chall:   Do  you  recall  meeting  other  people  in  the  campaign  office  who  were 
active,  and  then,  later,  were  in  the  legislature  or  in  politics? 

Snyder:  Oh  yes.  Of  course,  this  is  where  I  first  met  Stanley  Mosk,  who  was 
the  governor's  secretary.  Later,  of  course,  I  worked  very  hard  on 
Stanley's  attorney  general  race.   Susie  and  Bob  Clifton--Bob  became 
a  judge,  and  Susie  was  chairman  of  the  industrial  relations  or 
industrial  welfare  commission- -one  of  the  two  names  [Division  of 
Industrial  Welfare]  under  Governor  Brown.   I  knew  many  of  the  people 
around.   Paul  Peek,  of  course,  was  there;  he  became  a  judge  of  the 
appellate  court.  And  Ellis  Patterson,  the  lieutenant  governor. 

Of  course,  this  was  one  of  the  breaks  there,  between  the  people 
around  Ellis  Patterson  who  were  pushing  him.   This  is  when  the 
lieutenant  governor's  powers  were  stripped,  and  the  Rules  Committee 
of  the  senate  was  put  together  into  a  powerful  bloc.  This  was  an 
effort  or  a  device  on  the  part  of  the  senators  to  remove  the  power 
from  Ellis  Patterson.   Then  later  on,  when  we  come  back  to  the  Rules 
Committee  being  so  important,  in  the  days  of  our  efforts  to  get  senate 
reapportionment  through,  we  were  able  to  understand  its  importance. 
So  the  lieutenant  governor  is  almost  an  unimportant  person  in  the 
state  senate. 

Chall:   But  at  one  time  he  had  more  power. 

Snyder:  At  one  time  he  appointed  the  committees  and  was  powerful  like  the 
speaker.   [end  side  B,  Tape  2] 
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The  War  Years;  Washington.  D.C..  1942-1944 
[Interview  II,  May  4,  1976] 
[begin  Tape  3,  side  A] 


Chall:   Briefly  tell  me  about  your  work  with  the  Canadian  government  munitions 
and  supply  agency  during  the  period  of  the  war,  when  you  were  living 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

Snyder:   I  lived  and  worked  in  Washington, D.C.  for  about  a  year  and  a  half  to 
two  years.   I  had  a  position  with  the  Canadian  government;  it  would 
be  in  the  department  of  controlled  materials  of  the  Department  of 
Munitions  and  Supplies.   The  two  governments --the  American  and  the 
Canadian  governments --were  cooperating  with  each  other  on  the  allocation 
of  scarce  materials.   So  this  was  the  area  in  which  I  really  was  employed 
I  served  as  the  supervisor  of  the  "pool"  personnel  department.  We  used 
the  Dittomaster  machine  to  copy  materials  that  we  sent  back  and  forth 
to  Ottawa  in  the  special  air  mail  pouch.   It  was,  of  course,  before 
all  of  the  electrical  copying  machines,  etc. 

Chall:   When  was  this  during  the  war? 

Snyder:  Actually,  it  was  in  the  first  part  of  the  war;  it  was  about  '42  and  '43. 

Chall:   Your  husband  went  into  the  service. 

Snyder:  He  had  gone  into  the  service,  was  now  overseas  in  England.  My  brother 
was  also  in  the  service.   And  so  our  family  was  separated.  My  father 
still  lived  here  in  Los  Angeles  but  was  the  only  person  in  the  family 
living  here.   I  worked  in  Washington  and  had  some  friends  there,  which 
is  what  prompted  me  to  go  there. 

Chall:   Yes.  Otherwise  you  might  have  been  better  off,  or  happier,  here  at 
least  with  your  friends.   I  imagine  that  was  an  experience  in  which 
you  learned  something  about  administration,  or  dealing  with  other 
people. 

Snyder:  Yes,  I  think  so.   I  may  have  told  you  last  time  of  the  experience  I 

had  with  the  Yale  man  who  was  employed  by  the  Canadian  government  too 
(and  I  say  Yale  man  because  he  was  so  proud  of  it  and  mentioned  it  so 
frequently--!  can't  remember  his  name  but  I  can  remember  [laughter] 
that  he  was  a  graduate  of  Yale).  He  was  actually  m£  boss.   I  might 
say  that  the  Canadian  officers  who  were  there  in  Washington  all  carried 
swagger  sticks  and  were  quite  correct  in  their  military  manners.  The 
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Snyder:  women  who  were  employed  there  had  been  brought  in  from  Canada,  and 
their  visa  permitted  them  only  to  work  for  the  Canadian  government. 
So  they  were  really  restricted  and  almost  in  a  condition  of  semi- 
slavery  to  these  military  officials.  That's  sort  of  a  harsh  word 
and  I  probably  wouldn't  want  to  see  it  in  print,  but  I  think  it  sort 
of  described  my  memory  of  the  way  these  women  felt. 

Chall:   Those  were  the  women  that  you  were  supervising? 

Snyder:   That  is  correct.   So,  I  very  often  felt  that  I  had  to  be  their 

spokesperson  or  their  representative  for  some  decent  and  more  human 
working  conditions. 

Chall:   Is  that  right.'  Like  hours  and-- 

Snyder:  Very  def initely--hours  and  salaries.  Of  course,  I  was  much  better 

paid  than  they  were.   If  they  hadn't  been  willing  to  continue  working 
under  the  exact  conditions,  they  were  returned  to  Canada;  they  weren't, 
of  course,  allowed  to  go  and  look  for  another  job  in  Washington.   So, 
I  felt  a  real  warmth  toward  them  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I  perhaps  had 
a  little  better  education  than  most  of  them;  I  think  they  were  mainly, 
at  best,  high  school  graduates  who'd  been  brought  down  because  they 
had  shorthand  and  certain  typing  skills. 

On  this  one  occasion,  I  can  remember  a  new  machine  being  brought 
in  and  demonstrated;  of  course,  it  was  the  kind  of  equipment  these 
women  would  have  to  use.  This  gentleman,  the  Yale  man,  was  sitting  in 
the  front  row  asking  all  of  the  questions  and,  of  course,  as  long  as 
he  was  there,  none  of  the  other  women  would  ask  any  questions. 

After  the  demonstrator  had  gone  and  left  the  equipment,  of  course 
the  women  then  were  expected  to  use  it.  When  they  came  and  asked  me 
how  they  should  handle  certain  parts  of  the  machine,  I  said,  "You  go 
and  ask  him.  He's  the  one  who  got  all  of  the  information." 

After  about  two  days,  he  came  back  and  said,  "How  long  are  you 
going  to  keep  sending  them  over?"  I  said,  "Well,  you  were  the  one 
who  asked  all  the  questions.   If  you  want,  we'll  bring  that  demonstrator 
back  again  and  suppose  you  stay  out  of  the  room.   I  can  assure  you  1^ 
won't  ask  any  questions;  the  girls  are  the  ones  who  have  to  know." 

I  think  that's  a  little  example  that  I  remember  of  the  kind  of 
feeling  or  whatever  management  skill  I  had.   I  was  fairly  young  at  that 
time  myself. 

Chall:   Yes.   But  you  were  able  to  see-- 
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Snyder:   I'd  had  a  job  for  a  short  time  with  the  Bureau  of  Water  and  Power 
and  had  done  some  teaching.   That  was  my  full  employment  record  up 
to  that  time. 


The  Struggle  with  Alcoholism 


Chall: 
Snyder: 

Chall: 
Snyder : 


Chall: 


Snyder: 


Chall: 


Snyder : 


Chall: 


Did  you  come  back  to  East  Los  Angeles,  then?  At  what  time? 

I  came  back  somewheres,  I  would  say,  in  the  early  part  of  1944. 
Here's  where  we  come  to,  of  course,  what  I've  referred  to  on  other 
occasions,  a  highly  personal  matter;  that's,  of  course,  my  awareness 
that  I  have  an  alcoholic  problem  that  is  getting  worse  not  better. 

At  that  time. 

Oh  yes.   It  had  been  with  me  for  some  time.   I  had  sometimes  been 
able  to  control  it,  but  it  was  getting  really  serious  enough,  I  think, 
that  I  left  Washington  realizing  that  maybe  if  I  came  home  I  could 
handle  the  situation.   I  think  this  was  the  main  reason  why  I  left 
Washington  to  come  home. 

Is  Washington  the  kind  of  an  area,  the  kind  of  atmosphere  that  promotes 
this  if  you  have  an  inclination  for  it?  Is  there  much  drinking  and 
after-hours  cocktail  partying  and  all  that  sort  of  thing? 

As  I  look  back,  this  was  about  the  only  recreation  that  most  of  the 
women  had  that  were  working  there.  Many  of  them  were  women  such  as 
myself --wives  whose  husbands  were  in  the  service—who'd  get  together 
and  perhaps  drink  and  eat.   But  I'm  not  trying  to  excuse  it  or  say 
that  that  was  a  cause. 


Oh  no,  I'm  not  even  thinking  that  it  might  be. 
atmosphere. 


But  it's  part  of  the 


The  atmosphere,  and  certainly  the  uncertainty  of  the  war  and  the  fear 
always  that  is  present,  you  know.  Let's  say  that  you  had  two  hundred 
women  working  there  in  our  building.  Every  day  someone  was  getting  a 
letter  about  some  friend --and  the  Canadians,  of  course,  had  gone  over 
and  enlisted  even  earlier  than  the  Americans.  We  were  living  with  bad 
news  almost  every  day  or  every  week. 

I  see.   So  you  came  back  with  enough  insight  into  your  problem  to 
think  that  you  might  be  able  to  work  it  out? 
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Snyder:  At  least  with  some  hope,  and  really  not  understanding  that  I  had  a 

total  physical,  and  social,  and  mental  disease.   I  still,  of  course, 
was  of  the  thought  that  there  would  be  some  way  that  I  could  learn 
to  control  it;  at  least,  I  hoped  that  I'd  be  able  to  learn  that. 

Chall:   Well,  the  understanding  of  alcoholism  just  was  very  minimal  at  that 
time.   I'm  not  even  sure  that  AA  [Alcoholics  Anonymous]  had  been 
organized  at  that  time,  had  it? 

Snyder:  AA  had  less  than  a  hundred  people,  I  believe,  at  that  time.   I  was 

looking  over  some  AA  notes  with  a  newcomer  the  other  day,  ami  I  showed 
him  that  in  1935  there  were  three  members  of  AA. 

Chall:   In  the  United  States? 
Snyder:   In  the  whole  United  States. 
Chall:   Is  that  right.' 

Snyder:  As  you  know,  I  went  to  my  first  AA  meeting  the  Friday  after  Thanksgiving, 
1944.  You'll  notice  that  1944  was  not  a  good  year  for  me;  I  came  back, 
and  the  problem  became  worse.   I  went  in  and  out  of  some  sanitariums. 
I  did  not  try  any  psychological  help  because  there  wasn't  anyone  to 
give  you  that.   I  can  remember  on  one  occasion  I  went  to  see  a  doctor 
and  the  doctor  found  that  my  blood  pressure  was  seventy.  He  said,  "I 
don't  know  what  to  do  for  you,  but  at  least  I'm  going  to  get  you  into 
a  hospital  and  give  you  glucose."  It  was  a  little  hospital  in  Montebello. 
My  father  came  and  sat  with  me,  and  the  hospital  said,  "Look,  as  soon  as 
we  get  this  bottle  of  glucose  in  her,  take  her  out--we  don't  want  her." 
I  didn't  even  stay  overnight,  although  I  probably  paid  for  a  full 
twenty-four  hours. 

So  I  remember  certain  incidents  like  that  and,  of  course,  remember 
going  in  and  out  of  some  of  the  sanitariums- -nothing  helping  me  and 
no  one  really  telling  me  that  I  had  a  disease.  Then  finally--and  I 
must  say  that  a  person  who  remained  my  friend  all  of  this  time  was 
Congressman  Chet  Holifield,  who  even  drove  me  to  the  sanitarium.  A  man 
of  great  concern  and  willingness  to  help  friends,  even  when  probably 
most  people  would  have  looked  in  the  other  direction.   So  I'm  especially 
proud  that  this  was  the  same  man  who,  about  ten  years  later,  nominated 
me  for  state  chairman.  He  had  seen  me  in  my  worst  and  in  my  best  days. 

I  think  it's  just  a  little  significant  that  about  two  weeks  ago 
I  had  a  party  here  to  honor  Chet,  and  I  had  here  two  people  that  were 
with  me  at  that  first  AA  meeting  thirty  years  ago.   I  can  tell  you  it 
was  a  very,  very,  warm,  unbelievable  experience. 


Chall:   How  did  Chet  Holifield  know  about  AA  at  the  time? 

Snyder:   He  knew  about  it  because  of  the  man  whom  he  had  known  in  politics 
(and  I'm  going  to  respect  this  man's  anonymity).  Ke  had  been  an 
elected  officeholder  and  had  been  very,  very  brilliant  in  his  thirties, 
and  then  alcohol  just  beat  him  down.   He  was  making  a  comeback  and  had 
only  had  about  six  months'  sobriety  in  AA  when  he  came  to  see  me  and 
asked  if  I  wanted  to  drive  over  to  meetings  with  him.   So  he  drove  me 
to  this  first  meeting. 

I  got  to  this  first  meeting,  which  was  held  at  2200  West  Seventh, 
which  is  across  from  Westlake  Park  and  is  considered  the  big,  parent 
group  in  southern  Calif ornia--you '11  hear  many  people  make  reference 
to  the  original  2200  West  Seventh.  And  I  might  say  that  there  are 
eight  hundred  meetings  held  every  week  in  Los  Angeles  County  now,  of 
AA  groups. 

Chall:   Are  they  a  certain  size? 

Snyder:  They  will  vary  all  the  way  from  twenty  to  four  hundred,  I  would  say. 
Now,  that  one  became  so  big  it  would  get  to  five  or  six  hundred  and 
was  probably  one  of  the  biggest  ones  being  held  in  the  entire  country. 
That's  where  I  first  went  to  AA.   I  wish  I  could  say  that  I  understood 
it  and  grabbed  it  immediately.   But  I  went  to  meetings  December  of 
1944,  January  of  1945,  and  at  the  same  time  was  going  to  S.C.  law 
school.   I  may  have  mentioned  to  you  that  I  was  going  to  set  my  schedule, 
though.   I  thought,  well,  if  I  went  to  law  school  all  day  and  went  to 
a  couple  of  AA  meetings  at  night,  that  I  would  be  able  to  achieve  my 
sobriety.  Well,  very  frankly,  I  wasn't  really  giving  AA  full  attention, 
nor  was  I  understanding  it. 

Just  a  week  before  finals  in  January,  1945  I  went  to  what  was 
going  to  be  my  last  night  out  before  finals.   Someone  made  a  derogatory 
statement  about  Franklin  Roosevelt  and  made  a  reference  to  the  niggers 
and  Jews.  That  caused  me- -at  least,  that  night  it  was  my  reason  for 
going  into  the  kitchen  supposedly  to  pour  myself  some  coffee;  of  course, 
instead  I  poured  myself  a  drink.   It  was  June  before  I  got  back  and 
really  achieved  total  physical  sobriety.   I  had  my  last  drink  June  of 
1945. 

It  was  a  costly  experience,  but  it  was  obviously  necessary  to 
persuade  me  that  I  had  no  way  of  controlling  alcohol. 

Chall:   And  during  those  six  months,  were  you-- 
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Snyder:   I  was  in  and  out  of  sanitariums.   I  can  remember  the  April  12th  that 
Franklin  Roosevelt  died.   The  owner  of  the  sanitarium  knew  that  I 
was  very  politically  oriented.  He  came  in  and  told  me  that  he  had 
some  very  bad  news  for  me;  he  told  me  that  Franklin  Roosevelt  had 
died.   I  said,  "I  have  to  get  out  of  here.   I  have  to  go  back  where 
the  people  are."  Of  course,  I  went  immediately  to  the  bar  and  sat 
there  to  listen  for  a  while.  Within  a  short  time,  of  course,  I  was 
drinking.   I  think  I  was  back  in  the  sanitarium  that  same  evening. 
So  it  was  a  mixed-up  way  to  live. 

Chall:   But  you  weren't  in  AA  for  that  six  months? 

Snyder:   I  would  go  back  to  meetings  irregularly  but  I  wasn't  understanding 
two  things,  probably.  Firstly,  I  had  not  admitted  that  I  was  an 
alcoholic.   I  hadn't  come  to  that  place,  and  it's  absolutely  important. 
And  secondly,  I  suspect  that  I  was  making  those  last  efforts  to  learn 
if  I  could  control  alcohol,  one  way  or  the  other.   We  say  that  every 
person  has  to  reach  his  or  her  low  point  before  you  can  start  the 
progress  up.   I  was  in  the  process  of  doing  my  last  experimenting  with 
alcohol.  We  say  in  AA  that  the  dues  you  pay  are  the  highest  for  any 
fellowship;  it's  the  most  select  organization  of  all.  The  initiation 
dues  are  high.   I  was  paying  my  initiation  dues.   At  the  very  end, 
sometime  in  June,  I  knew  that  the  only  thing  I  wanted  was  to  get  my 
mind  clear  enough  so  that  I  could  go  back  to  AA  meetings  and  listen  and 
understand,  if  possible. 

I  went  in  and  took  this  aversion  cure,  not  with  the  thought  that 
it  would  help  me,  but  just  to  get  every  drop  of  liquor  out  of  me  so 
that  my  mind  could  function.  And,  after  I  went  back  to  AA  under  those 
conditions,  I've  had  over  thirty  years  of  AA  sobriety.   I'm  sure  I 
wouldn't  be  alive,  and  I'm  sure  that  everything  that  happened  could 
not  have  happened  if  it  hadn't  been  for  AA. 

Chall:   Of  course,  they  give  each  other  great  support. 

Snyder:  Great  support. 

Chall:   Do  you  still  give  support  to  people?  You're  on  call? 

Snyder:   I  would  say  in  the  last  month  I've  worked  with  two  new  men,  one  man 
who  had  had  some  problems  with  his  drinking.   I  just  love  the  story 
that  he  told  me.  At  the  end  of  his  drinking  he  didn't  have  any  money 
for  rent  even.   So  he  just  rented  a  garage  and  put  his  car  in  it  and 
slept  in  the  car.  When  he  called  AA  and  asked  for  help,  they  said, 
"What  is  your  address?"  He  says,  "I  don't  know."  He  was  calling  from 


Snyder:      a  pay  phone.      They  said,    "Where   are  you  now?"     He  says,    "I   don't 

know.      I'm   in  a  pay  phone."   So  the  person   from  the  AA  office   said, 
"Will   you  please   go  out   and    look  at   the   intersection  and   read  what 
it  says   there,   and    then  come   back  and   tell  me  where  you  are?"     So  he 
came   back   to   the  phone   and   said,    "I'm  at   the   intersection  of   "Walk" 
and    "Don't  Walk."     [Laughter] 

This  man  had   been  a  rather   important   official  with  a  corporation 
at   one   time.      He's   in   the   process  of   building  his  own  recovery. 

The  other   is  a  person  very,   very  close   to  me.      I've  just  spent 
almost   a  week   recently  with  him,    trying   to  help  him.      I   think  he's   going 
to  make   it   fine.      So,  yes,    I  do  work. 

Chall:       That's  very  fine,   because  that's   just  an  extra  amount  of  work  in  your 
own  busy   schedule.     Others  do   the   same   thing,    I   guess. 

Snyder:  I  went  to  a  meeting  last  Tuesday  night  with  this  person  that  I  said 
I  wanted  to  help.  It  was  over  at  the  church  on  Wilshire  Boulevard, 
a  group  that's  been  meeting  there  for  thirty  years. 

Chall:        Then  you  put   that   problem  behind  you? 

Snyder:     Yes.      And  of  course,    I  do   feel   that   this  whole   subject   of  AA  has   to  be 
treated   carefully.      I  mention   that   because   I'm  referring  now   to  an 
article   in   the   Sacramento  Bee   during   1974.      Dick  [Richard]    Rodda  called 
me   one  day  out  of   the   blue   and   said,    "Liz,    the   Peace  and  Freedom  Party 
says   that   it  has   just   elected   the   first  woman  chairman  of  a  political 
party   in  California.      If   I   remember  right,    that    isn't   correct.     You 
were   state   chairman,   weren't  you?"     I   said,    "Yes,    I  was." 

We   talked,    then,   at    some   time   about  the   election   itself   back  in 
1954  and  what   I'd   been  doing  since.      Off   the   record   to  him,    I  said, 
"Of  course,   you  remember--"     He   said,    "As   I   recall,    it  was   a  stinking 
campaign  that  was  waged   against   you."     I  said,    "Yes,   mainly  around   the 
fact   that   I  was  a  member   of  AA,    if  you'll   remember."     He   said,    "You 
still  are?"      I   answered,    "Oh,   definitely,    I   still   am." 

He  put   that   in  the  paper,   almost  on  a   semieditorial  page.     All 
I'm  going   to  do   is   to  tell  you  I   started   to  get   some   letters   from 
members  of  AA   throughout  California  saying   that   I  had   broken  my 
anonymity. 

Chall:        Are  people   in  AA   supposed    to  be   anonymous,   or   is   it   up   to  them? 
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Snyder:     Well,   actually,    I  don't   think  I  feel   so  strongly  about   that.      But 
there  are   some  people  who  wouldn't  even   touch  AA   if   they  felt   that 
their  names  were  going   to  be  mentioned. 

Chall:        I  would   agree   about   that,   but   I'm  wondering   if   one  would  have   to  be 
anonymous --if   you  as   an   individual,   because   of  your  position,   or 
anybody  else,    like  Senator  Hughes,  could  be  willing  to  come  out  and 
say,    "Look  what  AA  has  done   for  me."     It's   a  good  object    lesson,    I 
should   say. 

Snyder:      Senator  Hughes   spoke   to  the   big  Desert  Roundup,  where  we  have   about 
2500-3000  people.      If  you've   been   in  public   life,   and    if  people   knew 
you  when  you  were  drinking,    there's  just  no  way   that   they  don't  wonder 
what   came   along  and   changed   you.      I'm  very  happy  to  say   it  was 
Alcoholics  Anonymous. 

Chall:        Yes.      I   should   think   they  would  even  be  happy  to  have   you  say   it,   as 
long  as  you   respect   the   anonymity  of  others. 

Snyder:      Well,    that's   it.      You   see,  here   it   says   [referring   to  newspaper]    "Mrs. 
Snyder   is   a  member   of  Alcoholics  Anonymous.      Today  she  does  not  drink 
or   smoke  and    is   in  good  health   and   a   fairly  good    tennis  player."     But 
all   I  can  do   is   to   tell   you   that    that   article  caused   several  people- 
people   that   I  don't   know-in  northern  California,  who   read   this  —  they 
found  a  way  of   reaching  me  and   said   that   they  were   sorry  that   I  had 
commented   and  mentioned    that   I  was   in  Alcoholics  Anonymous.      This   is 
one   reason  why   I  have   said    to  you  so  often  that   I  don't  want   to  be   in 
a  position   in  which   I'm  seemingly  ever   using  Alcoholics  Anonymous   to 
promote  myself.      That's  why   I  ask   that   that   part   be   treated  almost 
confidentially  and   in  good   taste,    so  that  we  don't  ever  cause  any 
person  who's   seeking  help   to   think,    "If   I   get    in   there,   someone  might 
gossip  and   spread  my  name   around." 

Chall:        The  very  way   in  which  we've  discussed   it   I   think  ends    that   question.* 


*I  have  debated   at   length  how   to   include   this   essential  portion  of  my 
life  —  the   realization  that   I  was  a  sick  alcoholic  whose   future  was 
doomed   unless   I  could   somehow   take  hold   of  my  life.     My  friends   of 
this  period  knew  of  my  problem  and  knew  that   I  had   achieved   some   kind 
of   recovery   in   1945,   and   that    from  that   time   on   I  never  drank  again. 
There   is  no  way   to   keep  Alcoholics  Anonymous   from  being  mentioned   in 
this  personal  memoir  because  when  I  ran   for   state  chairperson  ray 
alcoholism  and   recovery  became   a  major   issue.      E.S. 
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Snyder:      Historically,    I   told  you   that   it  was  very   important   to  somehow  or 
another  get   this   into   the   record   because  we  wouldn't   think  today 
of   using   that   kind   of  an  attack  [1954  campaign   for   state  chairman]; 
if   it  did,    it  would  boomerang   terribly. 

Chall:        Yes,   you're   right.      We've   come  a   long  way   in  our   thinking  and   our 
understanding  about   alcoholism.      Now,   during   this  period,   did   your 
husband   return   from  the   service? 

Snyder:     Yes,  he   returned.      I  might   say  that  my  health  had   become  so  bad   that 
Chet  Holifield  was  even   trying   to  get   some  kind   of  an  emergency 
return   for  him--I  don't   know  just  what   they  call   it   in  the  military-- 
because  you  were   entitled    to  a   leave  after  you  had   served   so  many 
years  overseas.      But  he   came   back  after  V-E  Day. 

I  had  been   in  AA   since  June,    I  would   say  only  about   six  weeks; 
six  weeks   or  maybe   two  months  could   I   claim   total   sobriety.      I  know 
this,    that   any  alcoholic  who  drinks  and   goes   in  and   out   of   sanitariums 
will     have   spent   every  dime   that  he   or   she  has;    this   is  part   of   the 
disease   too,    that   you  just  have   no   sense  of  values.      So,    I   can  assure 
you  that,   although  my  husband  had   sent   regular  allotments  and   I  had 
worked  part   of   the   time,    there  was  no  money   left. 

I   told  him   immediately,    just   exactly   that    it  was   all   gone,   and 
that   I   didn't   know  if   I  was  going   to  be  able   to  continue   in  AA,   but 
that    if   I  didn't  continue   in  AA,    I   frankly  didn't  want   to   live—because 
I  didn't  want   to  go  back   to  drinking.      I   think   the   only  question  he 
asked  was,    "Do  you  want   to  keep  going  to  AA?"     I   said,    "It's   the   only 
thing  that   I  know  now."     So  he   started   going   to  AA  meetings  with  me-- 
in  his   uniform—down  at  2200  West   Seventh.      I  would   say  he's  been  a 
great   advocate,   and   also  has   given   free   legal   service   to  many,   many 
alcoholics,   and  many  times  has   even  paid   their  bail   to  get   them  out   of 
jail. 

Chall:       He   really  has   been   supportive]      You  must  have  needed   all   of   that   too. 

Snyder:      Yes.      I   think  he  would   say   that   it's   the  most    important   spiritual 

influence,    if  we   should   call    it    that.     And  we  do   say   that   you're  not 
going   to  stay   in  AA  unless  you  realize   that --it's   not   religious,   but 
you  have   to  make  some   spiritual   changes   in  your   life.      I   think   it's 
been   important   to  him   too;   of   course   it  has. 

While  my  daughter  has  never  known  me   to  drink  because   I'd   been 
in  AA   before   she  was   even  born,    she's,   of   course,   one   of   the   total, 
total  defenders.      One   time   there  was  a  semicritical  article   in  a 
Harper's  magazine   of  AA.      She   took  great   objection.      I   said,    "Now, 
wait   a  minute.     Maybe  we   ought   to   look  at   ourselves.      Some   of   us   present 
ourselves  as  being   too  perfect,   and   that's  not   good." 
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Snyder : 

Chall: 

Snyder: 


Chall: 
Snyder : 


It's  been  a  very  important  thing  for  my  family,  as  it  is  for 
any  alcoholic's  family. 

It's  important  that  the  members  of  the  family  are  behind  the  person 
in  AA. 

Definitely.  Definitely,  that  they  understand.  When  the  attacks 
were  made  on  me  for  drinking,  I  can  tell  you  it  was  not  easy  for  my 
husband  to  realize  that  he  just  had  to  stand  on  the  sidelines  and 
let  me  answer  those  charges  myself.   And  I  suppose  no  parent  likes 
her  child  to  hear  these  attacks  on  herself. 


Oh  yes,  the  daily  papers, 
days . 


Well,  they  both  had  to  be  tough  in  those 


So  then  we're  up  to  June  of  1945  when  I  began  my  sobriety  with  AA-- 
I  can  really  start  planning  my  life  and  know  that  I'll  fulfill  some 
of  those  plans. 


Membership  in  the  League  of  Women  Voters 


Chall: 
Snyder! 


Chall: 
Snyder: 


Yes.  What  did  you  begin  to  plan  then? 

This  is  when  I'm  not  ready  to  go  back  to  politics  per  se;  I'm  not 
ready  to  go  back.   I  saw  a  lot  of  the  political  friends,  of  course, 
personally.   But  I  didn't  have  enough  personal  confidence.  And  yet 
I  wanted  to  do  something  in  the  civic  sense,  and  that's  when  I  started 
going  to  the  League  of  Women  Voters  meetings  in  Wyvernwood  in  East 
Los  Angeles.   It's  there  around  Eighth  and  Soto  streets.   It's  a 
housing  project.   There  were  several  women  who  lived  in  there,  and 
most  of  them  from  moderate  homes  with  small  children.  Of  course,  they 
had  to  do  their  league  activities  near  home  because  of  their  children. 
I  don't  think  in  those  days  any  of  us  really  could  afford  babysitters, 
and  that  sort  of  thing. 


What  were  they  doing  in  those  days? 


One 


It  was   interesting  to  see   the  women  who  came   out  of   that  group, 
was  Nancy  Smith,   who   is  now  on   the   board   of   supervisors  at   San 
Bernardino.      She  was,   I   think,    the   first  chairman  of   the   board  of 
supervisors.      She  also  ran   for   the   state   senate  about    four  years  ago, 
and   I'm   sorry   to  say   she   didn't  make   it   because   she's   an  excellent 
officeholder. 
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Snyder:       Another  one  of  the  persons  was  a  Mrs.  Commons.  Her  husband  is 
Dorman  Commons,  who  was  appointed  to  the  state  board  of  trustees  for 
the  state  colleges  by  Governor  Brown.  He's  now  president  of  a  major 
corporation.   They  live  in  San  Francisco. 

Another  very  dear  person  was  Marsha  Hare,  who's  been  a  consistent 
warm  and  good  friend  over  the  years. 

There  were  Democrats  and  Republicans  there.   I  remember  Charlotte 
Kreuger,  who  was  a  valiant  Republican  and  tolerated  all  of  us  Democrats. 
It  was  good  experience.   Out  of  that  work,  I  served  on  the  city  board 
for  the  league  at  the  time  of  the  great  attention  on  the  160-acre 
reclamation  issue  which  is  again  coining  into  legal  play. 

I  remember  one  of  the  great  experts,  a  woman  who  had  great 
foresight—Martha  Criley--who  was  an  expert  and  made  this  her  single 
interest,   [end  side  A,  Tape  3] 

{begin  Tape  3,  side  B] 

Snyder:   She  was  an  elderly  woman,  but  with  great  foresight  realized  the 

importance  of  the  family-sized  farm,  and  I'm  sure  anticipated  the 
great  corporate  situation  that  would  develop  in  agriculture. 

Chall:   This  was  in  1945-46? 

Snyder:  This  would  be  '45  and  '46  and  perhaps  into  '47  too. 

Chall:   The  League  of  Women  Voters  at  that  time  took  a  stand  in  favor  of  the 
retention  of  the  160-acre  limit? 

Snyder:  Yes,  it  was  one  of  the  state  projects.   I  recall  (and  this  touches 
on  my  AA--it  taught  me  something)  once  sitting  in  the  city  board 
meeting  and  there  was  some  mention  or  some  discussion  about  a  bill 
in  the  California  legislature  about  licensing  institutions.  That 
is,  these  institutions  such  as  I'd  been  in—sanitariums  is  the  word 
I'm  trying  to  think  of.  And  no  woman  there  seemed  to  recognize  any 
importance,  or  the  need  for  the  licensing. 

I  think  it's  the  first  time  in  my  life,  up  to  that  time,  that  I 
consciously  felt  that  I  had  to  break  my  anonymity  myself  in  order  to 
establish  the  importance  of  licensing  these  sanitariums.   Before  I 
really  realized  what  I  was  doing,  I  was  saying  that  I  felt  I  had  to 
talk  and  tell  them  that  I  had  been  in  those  sanitariums  as  a  patient 
and  as  an  alcoholic  patient,  and  I  knew  what  was  happening  in  some 
of  them.   Sometimes  I  would  awaken  the  next  morning  and  find  that 
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Snyder:  there  was  a  Mongoloid  child  in  with  adults.  I  remember  a  small 
baby,  probably  two  years  old,  who  had  had  brain  fever,  and  that 
baby  was  also  housed  in  that  same  sanitarium  with  alcoholics. 

When  I  explained  some  of  the  things  that  I  had  seen,  and  that 
men  and  women  really  weren't  segregated,  and  that  there  was  no 
real  attention,  as  no  one  had  any  set  standards  for  these  sanitariums, 
I  said,  "Really,  you  should  give  some  attention  to  this  bill." 

What  surprised  me,  I  think,  most  of  all  was  that  after  I  left 
that  meeting,  two  or  three  women  came  to  me,  and  each  one  had  a 
brother  or  a  husband  or  someone  who  was  an  alcoholic  in  the  family, 
and  how  could  she  help.  That  taught  me  something- -that  we  had  to 
spread  the  word  that  alcoholism  was  a  disease,  and  do  it  perhaps 
wherever  we  could.   So,  of  course,  I  didn't  have  any  regrets,  then, 
for  having  spoken  out  at  that  meeting. 

Chall:   This  was  a  public  meeting,  a  city  board  meeting,  or  the  league  meeting? 

Snyder:  No,  it  was  a  city  board  meeting.   I  suspect  there  were  probably 
twenty  or  thirty  women  in  the  room.   I  know  that  I  just  all  of  a 
sudden  found  that  I  couldn't  remain  silent  on  this  particular  bill. 

Chall:   So  you  were  representing  the  league  at  a  city  board  meeting? 

Snyder:  No,  I  think  really  I  used  to  go  there  and  represent  the  East  L.A. 

league.  We  had  these  individual  leagues  all  over,  and  then  the  city 
board  meetings.   I'm  not  sure  that  this  is  still  the  structure. 

Chall:   Oh,  this  was  the  league's  structure? 

Snyder:  Yes,  this  was  League  of  Women  Voters  structure.   It  was  a  city  board 
meeting.   I  think  we  had  representatives  of  the  different  leagues, 
but  I  think  also  we  had  subject  representatives,  like  Martha  Criley, 
who  represented  one  of  the  main  issues  or  study  areas. 

Chall:   Then  you  would  go  back  and  discuss  this. 

Snyder:  That's  right. 

Chall:   Yes,  Los  Angeles  is  a  big  community;  you'd  have  to  break  it  up  somehow. 

Snyder:   I  think  perhaps  the  league  has  changed;  I'm  sure  it's  changed  its 
structure  because  it  probably  has  ten  times  as  many  league  members 
today  as  it  had  thirty  years  ago. 
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Chall:        You   found   this   league   experience   stimulating? 

Snyder:      Yes,    it   certainly  served  my  special  needs   then;    that   Is,    to  get  with 
a  new  group  of  people  with  whom  I  perhaps   didn't   feel   self-conscious 
because   these  were  people  who  had   not   known  me  during  my  drinking 
days. 

At   the   same   time,    though,    I   should   say   that  while   this   is   going 
on,    I   am  working   in  Holifield's  campaign.      Chet  Holifleld  was   first 
elected    in   1942.      Jerry  Voorhis,   of  course,   was   running  up  until   1946; 
that's    the   year   that  Nixon  defeated  him.      So,   of  course,    I  was  active 
in   the    "46   campaign.      Then,    in   1947,   Chris  was   born,  my  daughter  Chris. 
She  was  born  on  election  day—May  27th.      I  know  we'd   been  helping 
Ernie  Debs   in  his  city  council   election.      So  while   I   keep   saying   that 
I  wasn't  doing  anything,    let's   say  I  mean   it    in   the   straight  party 
sense,   as   a  party  officer.      I  had   been  a  party  officer   in  the  Democratic 
organization.      I'm  doing   things   as   an   individual   now  and  helping   friends 
in   their  political   races. 

Chall:        And   your  husband  was  working   too   in   these   campaigns? 

Snyder:     Yes.     That   fact   is,  he   and  Ernie  Debs  had   been  stock  boys   together  at 
the  board   of  education;    they  had   a  very  close   friendship.      Ernie  Debs 
was  at   this   time,   of  course,    a  member  of   the   state   legislature.      Then, 
in   1947,  he   ran   for   the   city  council   in  a  special   election.     That's 
the  one  where,   as   I   say,    I'd   been  working   in  his   election  and  helping 
him  until  election  day  when  Chris  was   born.    The   fact   is,    I   think  about 
an  hour  after  her  birth   they  were  giving  me   some   snap   tallies.     The 
doctor  came    in  and    found    the   phone  was   ringing  and  people  were  giving 
me   snap   tallies,   and  he   said,    "We'll   stop   this   right  now.1"     So  he  cut 
off   the  phones. 

That,   of   course,    is   the   story  there  on  Ernie.      Ernie  went   on   to 
become  a   supervisor.      He   served   on   the   county  board   of   supervisors 
for   some   sixteen  years,   and   I   always  did  his   campaigns. 

Chall:        Oh--whether  you  were   in  your   own  business  or  not? 

Snyder:      I  did   them  professionally;    I  handled  his  campaigns   professionally. 

His   district  used   to  run   from  Beverly  Hills   out   to  East  Los  Angeles; 
it  was  enormous.      Supervisorial  districts   in  Los  Angeles  are   enormous . 
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III  RETURN  TO  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY  POLITICS 


The  Truman  Campaign.  1948 


Chall:   You  hadn't  gone  to  the  1948  Democratic  convention,  had  you? 

Snyder:  No.   [Pause]   I  did  not  go  to  the  1948.   But  it's  important  that  we 

pick  up  with  the  Democratic  State  Convention,  because  that's  the  year, 
I  think,  that  I  really  returned  to  politics.  That  is  an  interesting 
story.   I've  mentioned  already  that  my  ties  with  Chet  Holifield  were 
very  strong.  He's  the  congressman  from  my  district,  so  we  have  a 
political  association  in  addition  to  a  very  strong  personal  friendship. 
Many  people  wanted  Chet  to  run  for  vice-chairman  of  the  state  committee 
because  the  chairmanship  was  north  that  year,  and  the  vice -chairmanship 
would  be  coming  south.  There  was  quite  a  move  to  elect  him  the  southern 
chairman.  His  field  deputy,  Harold  Lane,  said,  "Let's  keep  this  from 
happening  because  I'm  perfectly  willing  to  be  a  field  man  for  a 
congressman  and  help  raise  the  money  for  his  congressional  races,  but 
I  don't  want  to  take  on  the  responsibility  of  the  deficits  that  the 
party  will  probably  have  after  the  1948  presidential  campaign."  At 
this  time  nobody  thought  that  Truman  was  going  to  win. 

Jack  Long  was  Jerry  Voorhis'  field  deputy.   As  I  remember  Jack 
stayed  in  the  local  district  and  rarely  became  involved  in  state 
Democratic  political  areas. 

(I  think  I  may  have  touched  on  that  last  time  with  you.   I'll 
just  skip  over  it.)  We  now  began  looking  for  someone  in  the  Democratic 
party  who  was  sufficiently  well  off  to  take  the  responsibility  of  the 
campaign.  We  asked  George  Luckey,  who  was  a  senator  in  Imperial  Valley, 
if  he  would  consider  it,  and  he  was  agreeable  to  becoming  the  southern 
chairman,  with  the  understanding  that  I  would  go  in  and  serve  as  a 
volunteer  in  headquarters  during  the  entire  general  election  campaign 
(which  was  twelve  weeks)  in  the  Alexandria  Hotel.  He  was  elected. 
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Chall:   I  see.  That's  the  southern  division. 
Snyder:  Yes. 

Chall:   And  you  were  his  volunteer  assistant.   I  don't  have  a  name  for  a 

northern  division  vice-chairman;  I  just  have  George  Luckey  from  the 
south. 

Snyder:  There  wasn't  one;  you  see,  there  wasn't  one.  At  that  time,  there 
would  be  a  chairman,  and  then  the  man  who  was  vice-chairman  in  the 
other  area  was  really  the  chairman  in  that  area.   There  was  a  law 
that  prevented  any  state  chairperson  from  seeking  reelection.  This 
rule  forced  the  rotation  of  the  chairmanship  from  north  to  south  and 
back  to  north. 


Chall: 
Snyder: 


Chall: 
Snyder: 


George  Luckey,  then,  is  the  chairman  of  the  state  committee  for 
southern  California  during  the  Truman  campaign,  which  of  course  was 
just  a  very  important  part  in  my  life  because  it  gave  me  a  chance  to 
work  with  the  entire  southern  California  party;  firstly,  because  we 
had  the  headquarters  for  all  of  southern  California.  Secondly,  there 
wasn't  enough  money  to  open  headquarters  in  San  Bernardino  and  Covina 
and  all  of  the  other  little  areas.  This  really  and  truly  was  the 
center. 

You  must  also  remember  there  was  no  television  then.  We  had 
some  radio.  We  didn't  have  airplanes;  we  were  moving  our  candidates 
around  on  trains.   One  of  the  high  points  of  that  campaign  for  me 
was  the  time  that  I  went  up  on  the  presidential  campaign  train  and  met 
President  Truman.   I  think  I  showed  you  the  menu  cover  that  I  resurrected 
while  I  was  looking  for  old  records;  I  found  the  menu  of  that  campaign, 
which  was  a  memento  of  that  train  ride. 

Were  you  on  the  train  for  part  of  the  trip? 

Yes.  We  drove  up  to  Bakersfield  and  boarded  the  Truman  "Special." 
John  Anson  Ford,  who  at  that  time  was  national  commit teeman-- let 's  see, 
I  don't  think  he  was  national  committeeman  yet;  he  was  chairman  of 
the  board  of  supervisors  and  was  one  of  the  persons  with  whom  I  traveled 
to  Bakersfield. 

James  Roosevelt  was  elected  national  committeeman  in  1948  at  the 
convention. 

Yes,  he  would  have  been  elected  back  at  the  convention  in  Chicago, 
that's  right. 
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Chall: 

Snyder : 
Chall: 

Snyder  j 

Chall: 
Snyder : 


Chall 


Snyder 


And  Luckey  was  elected  in  what  would  have  been  August  at  the  state 
central  committee  meeting. 

That's  right.   I  beg  your  pardon.  Yes. 

That's  all  right.   I'm  just  glad  I  have  all  this  down  because  I 
couldn't  remember. 

Because  we  used  to  elect—and  that  becomes  an  important  factor  later 
in  the  Paul  Ziffren  election—we  operated  under  the  rule  that  the 
national  committeeman  would  be  elected  by  the  delegation  back  at  the 
convention  site  itself,  and  that's  the  way  it  had  always  been  done. 


At  the  convention, 
that. 


Though  sometimes  I  guess  they  caucused  prior  to 


Oh,  I'm  sure  there  was  caucusing.   But  the  actual  election.   And  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  California  delegates  were  scattered  all  over, 
it's  reasonable  to  understand.   You  didn't  begin  to  have  airplanes 
until  in  the  fifties  to  bring  people  down  in  a  couple  of  hours  from 
any  part  In  the  state. 

Then  you  think  that  John  Anson  Ford  was  on  the  Los  Angeles  County  Board 
of  Supervisors? 

John  Anson  Ford  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  supervisors.   And  Amerigo 
Bozzani,  who  was  one  of  the  generous  Democratic  contributors  and  owned 
a  Dodge  motor  agency,  was  also  on  the  train.   The  three  of  us  drove  up  to 
Bakersfield,  got  on  the  train  there,  and  then  rode  on  the  train  back 
to  Los  Angeles.  That  was  about  a  six -hour  train  ride  because  it  went 
through  the  back  roads  of  Mojave  Desert. 

We  were  taken  back  to  the  last  car  of  the  train  to  meet  President 
Truman.   I  immediately  noticed  the  presidential  seal  on  the  wall. 
This  was  early  September,  just  before  Labor  Day,  because  we  were 
starting  the  campaign  on  Labor  Day  in  southern  California.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  the  famous  Whistle  Stop  of  the  1948  campaign. 

I  want  to  give  you  my  impressions.  Amerigo  Bozzani,  being  a 
wonderful  Italian,  had  a  good  deal  of  Italian  accent,  and  his  language 
was  very  often  half-English  and  half-Italian.  He,  upon  meeting  the 
president,  became  so  excited  that  he  just  started  talking  a  little  of 
each.  The  president  stood  there,  looking  at  him  through  those  heavy 
lenses,  wondering,  "Now  what  the  hell  is  he  trying  to  say?;1'  I  felt 
I  had  to  break  in.   In  a  timid  way,  I  said,  "Mr.  President,  did  you 
notice  the  little  story  in  the  paper  this  morning"- -about  a  poll  in 
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Snyder:      Philadelphia   that   showed   that  his   stock  was  beginning  to  move  ahead, 
and   I   said,    "Did   you  notice   that  you're  moving  ahead   now  and    things 
are   looking   up?"     He   looked   at  me   and    said,    "Don't  worry.     We're 
going  to  win."     He  probably  was  only  one  of  very   few  persons  who  was 
saying   that    in  September   of   1948. 

We  came   to  L.A.,    then,   on   the   train.     We  had   other  meetings 
with  campaign  officials.      This  was  one   of   the   first    times   I  had   a 
short   discussion  with   India  Edwards.      I  didn't   gel   to  know  her   then. 

Chall:        She  was  on  the  train. 

Snyder:      She  was    traveling.      I  can't   remember  some   of   the   others.      I'm  sure 

that  Ed  Pauley  and   other  prominent   Californians  were  on   the   train  too. 
We  had   the  Gilmore  Stadium,   which  was   the  place  where   they  used   to 
have  minor   league   baseball   games.      This    is   over  at   the  Pan-Pacific 
now,   over   there   on   Beverly  near  Fairfax,   and   this    is  where  we  were 
having  our  rally  for   the  president,   and    the   kickoff,    really,   of  his 
campaign   in   southern  California. 

I   think   I  perhaps   told   you  before  of   the   crazy   ideas   that   people 
will   bring  you.      This  one  man  had   called  me   just   before   I   left   to 
go   up  on   the   train,   knowing   that  we  were   setting  up  all   the   physical 
arrangements   for   the  Gilmore   Stadium  rally.     He   said  he  had   some  dogs 
that  he  wanted   to  bring   in  and  wanted   them  to  appear   for   the   president 
because   they  did  Democratic   tricks.      (Did   I   tell   you  about   this?)      I 
said,    "I  don't   know  what  you  mean,   Democratic    tricks."     He   said  he 
puts  out   three  dishes:      one    is   the  Republican,   one   is    the    IPP   (Independent 
Progressive  Party],    and   one   is   the  Democratic.      And  he  said,    "My  dogs 
always  eat   out   of   the  Democratic  dish."     We  had    ideas   like   this   brought 
to  us.      People  would   come  with   the  queerest   and   craziest    ideas   of  what 
should   be   done   in  a  presidential    rally. 

We  did  have   the   rally.      As   I   recall,  we  were   able   to  get   only 
about    three   thousand   people   there   to  hear  Mr.   Truman. 

Chall:        How  many  does   it  hold? 

Snyder:     Oh,    I  would   say  it  probably  held—and    I'm  guessing  now—twenty  or 
thirty,   probably   twenty   thousand. 

Chall:        So   it    looked   pretty  sparse   to  you,    then. 

Snyder:      I  think  so.      What   it  means,    though,    is   that   the   campaign  hadn't   caught 
on  yet,   and   the   crowds  hadn't   started   to  come  out.      Remember   this   is 
Labor  Day  and   the   campaign   is   just   getting  going. 
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Snyder:       We  went  on  to  conduct  the  campaign.  We  operated  from  the 

Alexandria  Hotel  there  at  Fifth  and  Spring,  which  is  of  course  one 
of  the  very,  very  old  hotels.   It's  been  renovated  now.  Those  were 
the  headquarters  for  all  of  southern  California,  and  the  campaign 
was  run  from  that  hotel. 

Chall:   What  was  your  responsibility  in  this  campaign? 

Snyder:  My  responsibility  was  to  be  sort  of  a  right  arm  to  George  Luckey. 

This  is  the  promise  we  had  made  to  him,  if  he  would  run  for  southern 
chairman- -that  I  would  be  there  as  a  full-time  volunteer.   It  was  a 
great  growing  experience,  but  it  was  obviously  something  of  a  personal 
sacrifice.   I  shouldn't  say  personal  sacrlf ice--the  rewards  were  so 
great.   But  if  you  have  a  child  at  home  that's  about  a  year  old,  you 
have  to  run  a  three-ring  circus  sometimes  to  be  sure  that  she's  taken 
care  of,  while  you're  moving  around  taking  care  of  meetings.  We  had 
a  Mrs.  Paine,  who  was  wonderful.  This  is  when  we  hired  her,  and  she 
was  with  us  for  eleven  years. 

Chall:   Working  for  you  as  a  housekeeper. 

Snyder:  That's  right.   Edith  Paine.   She  was  a  delightful,  loyal,  wonderful 
person.   She  lived  in  Montebello  too,  so  we  had  the  arrangement  that 
she  could  stay  overnight  with  us;  or  later,  if  she  wanted  to  go  to 
her  own  home,  my  husband  would  drive  her  home  when  we  got  there. 

Chall:   But  this  kind  of  political  campaign  work  requires  about  ten,  twelve 
hours  a  day,  doesn't  it? 

Snyder:  Oh,  yes.   It  was  a  nightmare.  Of  course,  as  soon  as  you'd  get  home, 
the  phone  rang  there. 

Chall:   Was  your  husband  helping  on  this  campaign  too? 

Snyder:  He  was  a  lawyer,  and  his  offices  were  in  the  Chester  Williams  Building, 
just  across  the  street  from  the  hotel.   I  used  to  have  lunch  with 
him  and  see  him  there,  and  I'm  sure  we  rode  downtown  together  because 
I  know  we  had  only  one  car  between  us. 

At  any  rate,  the  campaign  went  on.   I  wish  I'd  kept  a  diary  of 
that  campaign.   It  would  be  a  wonderful  experience  to  look  back; 
because  somewhere  about  that  last  month,  a  person  who  was  in  the 
campaign  would  realize  that  something  was  happening.   There  was  something 
happening  to  the  people  who  were  identifying  and  standing  up  with  this 
little  guy,  Truman,  who  had  been  standing  there  alone. 
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Synder:       I  remember  a  man  from  a  furniture  business.  He  had  been  a 

delivery  man  for  a  furniture  company  and  had  been  fired.   Now,  in 
his  mind,  he'd  been  fired  because  he'd  spoken  out  for  Truman.   I 
can't  tell  you  that  that's  the  truth,  but  in  his  mind  his  boss  had 
fired  him  because  he  liked  Truman.   He  said,  "I'm  not  even  going  to 
look  for  another  job!  What  can  I  do  to  help?"  This  man  obviously 
had  never  been  in  a  political  headquarters  before,  and  I'll  bet  he 
never  was  in  one  afterwards.   But  for  the  last  two  weeks,  wherever 
we  wanted  him  to  go  and  deliver  literature  or  anything  like  that, 
he  did. 

I  should  mention  too  the  structure  of  the  campaign  because  we 
were  working  on  such  a  minimum  amount  of  money. 

Chall:   Yes,  and  how  did  you  get  that  money,  even? 

Snyder:   I  think  I  have  some  old  dinner  programs.  We  did  some  of  these  fund- 
raising  dinners.   Then,  of  course,  I  did  make  mention  that  Ed  Pauley 
was  one  of  the  persons  who  kept  that  train  running.  He  just  made  a 
contribution  and  said,  "Mr.  President,  you  keep  that  train  going." 
Then,  of  course,  George  Luckey  put  in  money,  since  he  was,  even  for 
that  time  I  would  say,  fairly  independently  wealthy. 

One  of  the  publicists  brought  in  was  Steve  Wills,  who  is  now 
deceased.  He  was  one  of  the  first  persons  that  I'd  ever  seen  hired 
to  operate  as  a  publicist  for  a  political  campaign  or  for  a  local 
party. 

Chall:   What  about  John  Elliott?   I  have  some  reference  to  the  fact  that  he 
might  have  helped  financially. 

Snyder:  Actually,  John  B.  Elliott  did  not  do  much  in  that,  as  I  recall.   I 

think  he  gave  a  contribution.   At  one  time,  in  the  primaries,  before 
Truman  had  been  selected,  he  had  made  some  caustic  reference  to  the 
"piano  player,"  and  Truman  had  found  great  offense  with  that.   But 
I  know  that  John  B.  was  enough  of  a  Democrat  to  make  some  kind  of  a 
contribution;  I  do  not  know  the  details  of  it. 

Chall:   There  were  some  people  prior  to  the  convention  who  were  even  thinking 
of  bringing  Eisenhower  in. 

Snyder:  Definitely.   Jimmy  Roosevelt  was  one. 

Chall:   And  I  guess  Joseph  DeSilva.   But  that  healed  over,  then,  in  time? 
I  mean,  they  accepted  Truman. 
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Snyder:      Yes,    they  accepted   and  worked   for  Truman.      I'm  not   sure   that  Truman 
ever   forgave   some   of   them.      I   think  he  had   a  good,   strong  memory. 
In   the  end,    I'm  sure   that  when  he  had   to  work   for   them,  he  was   the 
kind   of   person  who  says   that    it   wasn't    important    if  he   liked   them, 
but  he  had   to  work  with   them. 

I   think  also  I   told  you   the   famous    tie   story   that   I   love.      In 
campaigns  of   those  days,    they  would   put   out   ties    that  had   pictures 
of   the   candidate   painted   on  the   tie.      In   this  case    it  was  Truman's. 
I  happened   to  see  a   tie   out    in   the  Holifield   congressional  office. 
Actually,    the  only  thing   that  we  had    to  work  with   for   regional  offices 
were   these  congressional   offices.      Holifield  was   one  of   the   first 
persons  who  had   really  developed   a   total,    full-time   field   office. 

It's  an   interesting  development   that  Holifield   and  Harold  Lane 
put   together  much   of    it   because  of   the  great  mutual   trust   between 
these   two  men   too.      Harold   later   became  almost   the   authority  on 
setting  up   field   offices.      So  when  a  new  congressman  was  elected   and 
he  chose   a   field  man,   he'd   always   say,    "Go  and   see  Harold  Lane  and 
find   out  how  he's  done   it    for  Holifield."     It  was  another  development 
that  was  taking  place. 

At   any  rate,    I'd   been  out   in   the  Holifield   office,   and  Harold 
was   there.      I   saw   this   tie  and   said,    "What   are  you  going   to  do  with 
it?"     He   said,    "Not   a  darn   thing.      Do  you  want    it?"     I   said   yes. 
This   is   just   a  week  before   the   election.      Friday,    I   tell   George 
Luckey   that   I  will  have  a   tie   for  him  that   I  will   bring   in  on  Monday. 
I   said,    "You  plan   to  wear  your  blue  suit   on  election  day  because   this 
tie   is   blue."     He  looked   at  me   as   though   I'm  pulling  his    leg  or 
something. 

Monday  I  brought   the   tie    in   and   gave    it   to  him.      Tuesday  morning 
I   saw  him—election  day—and  he  had   a  blue   suit   but  he  didn't  have 
the   tie   on.      So  I,   about   eleven  o'clock,    said,    "Get   that   tie  on, 
George!      Let's  perk   this  place   up." 

Well,    the   reason   I  give   this   tie   such   attention   is   that   as   that 
election  day  proceeded   and   as    the  votes  were   counted   that  night,   after 
we   saw  Ohio  had   squeaked   through   by  nineteen   thousand,    by   this   time 
the  headquarters  were   so   full    that   the   fire  department  was   there  and 
was   actually  regulating   the   inflow  of   people.      People  had   come   from 
Long  Beach,   San  Bernardino,   and   every  place   since   they  didn't  have 
their   local  headquarters. 
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Snyder:       We  were  up  all  night,  of  course.  We  squeaked  through.  We  won 

California  by- -I  don't  recall  if  it  was  seventeen  thousand  or  nineteen 
thousand.  We  knew  about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  that  there  had 
been  the  biggest  upset  of  our  lifetime  and  that  Truman  had  been  elected, 

Of  course,  George  Luckey  had  the  Truman  tie  on.   (end  side  B, 
Tape  3] 

[begin  Tape  4,  side  A] 

Snyder:  He  was  the  only  one  who  was  wearing  a  Truman  tie  and  had  demonstrated 
that  kind  of  expectant  hope  for  victory.  Of  course,  that  tic  appeared 
in  the  Life  magazine  and  all  over;  it  became  famous.   It  made  George 
Luckey  a  national  political  leader  overnight.   [Laughter]   Here  was  a 
man  we  had  gone  to  find,  in  a  sense  as  a  substitute,  who  had  come  in 
under  these  conditions.   And,  believe  me,  all  over  the  country  he  was 
looked  upon  as  the  new  find  of  a  political  leader. 

He  was  asked  to  go  to  Washington  for  the  inaugural  parade.  He 
said  yes,  but  the  conditions  would  be  that  he  wanted  to  ride  a  horse.1 
So,  he  rode  a  horse  and  was  a  featured  part.  He  also  brought  a  big 
hat,  a  Stetson,  back  for  the  president.   I  know  that  when  he  left 
California,  he  told  the  press  that  he  was  going  back  and  bring  a  hat 
for  the  president  too.  When  he  returned  from  the  inauguration,  the 
press  said,  "How  did  the  president  like  his  hat?"  He  said,  "He  wears 
the  same  head  size  now  as  before  the  election."  [Laughter] 

George  Luckey.   I  saw  him  again  over  the  years.  He  served  in 
the  senate  for  just  a  couple  of  more  years.  He  became  more  and  more 
active  with  his  own  cattle  business  and  started  spending  more  time  in 
Texas.  He's  still  alive,  and  I  think  most  of  his  business  is  conducted 
there.  He  developed  some  kind  of  a  feed  lot--for  fattening  animals. 
I  suppose  he's  been  more  active  in  Texas  politics  than  in  California 
politics.   But  I'm  sure  that  for  him  too,  that  was  one  of  the  most 
exciting  years  of  his  life. 


The  Campaigns  of  1950 

Chall:   That  gets  us  into  the  1950  campaign,  and  James  Roosevelt.   I  guess 

everyone  decided  that  there  was  nobody  else  one  could  run  for  governor; 
he  did  have  a  name. 

Snyder:  That's  right.   Then  when  Jimmy  announced,  I  think  you  can  see  no  real 
Democrat  would  run  against  him  for  the  Democratic  nomination?  Under 
crossfiling--!  can't  be  sure  that  there  weren't  other  names,  but  if  we 
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Snyder:  checked  the  Democratic  primary  of  1950,  we'd  probably  find  Just 

Earl  Warren  and  Jimmy  Roosevelt.*  Jimmy  Roosevelt,  for  one  of  the 
first  times,  did  win  the  Democratic  nomination.  We  at  least  had 
a  statewide  campaign  going,  with  very  colorful  people- -Roosevelt 
and  Helen  Douglas;  both  of  whom  conducted  very  strong  energetic 
campaigns. 

You  must  remember  that  in  1946,  Earl  Warren  captured  both 
nominations.  That  was  the  year  Bob  Kenny  was  the  Democrat  who  was 
seeking  the  Democratic  nomination,  and  Earl  Warren  won  both 
Republican  and  Democratic  nominations,  so  we  didn't  even  havt:  a 
Democratic  nominee  at  the  top  of  the  ticket. 

This,  I  think  was  the  thing  that  precipitated  John  B.  Elliot 
and  several  others  of  us,  to  realize  that  we  had  to  do  something 
about  crossfiling,  because  the  Democratic  party  didn't  even  have  a 
standard  bearer  in  1946!   In  1950  many  of  us  prevailed  on  Jimmy 
because  of  the  name  Roosevelt.  We  knew  him  slightly,  and  he  was  a 
man  of  real  charm. 

We  had  some  other  very  interesting  candidates.  We  had  Esther 
Murray,  who  was  running  in  the  Sixteenth  Congressional  District  at 
that  time;  it  was  out  in  the  Santa  Monica-Westwood  area.   Esther  went 
on  to  become  the  chief  woman  liaison  for  labor,  and  went  to  Washington 
and  for  many  years—probably  for  about  fifteen  years—was  one  of  the 
two  most  important  women  in  the  labor  movement. 

Chall:   She  went  back  as  a  member  of  the  AFL-CIO? 

Snyder:  Labor  hired  her,  yes,  as  head  of  its  women's  activities.   I  can  assure 
you  that  they  probably  restricted  her  activities  somewhat  because  labor 
wasn't  ready  to  give  women  too  many  opportunities,  and  her  main  work 
was  in  the  political  area.   Esther  is  still  alive,  a  very  good  friend 
and  we  always  see  each  other  when  we're  able  to. 

Chall:   Where  does  she  live  now? 

Snyder:   She  lives  in  Washington  and  is  retired.   But  her  son,  I  think  it's 

interesting,  is  one  of  the  great  space  authorities;  he's  Bruce  Murray 
who  is  at  Cal  Tech  and  is  one  of  the  great  authorities  in  the  space 
program. 


*There  were  other  candidates:  Wilbum  Mayock  (D) ,  O.R.  Angelilo  (D,R), 
Roy  E.  Land  (D,  R) ,  William  E.  Riker  (D,R). 


Chall:   That  was  an  early  time  for  a  woman. 

Snyder:   Esther  Murray,  and  then  Margaret  Thornberg  was  the  other  woman. 
Margaret  Thornberg  had  the  western  half  of  the  United  States  and 
Esther  had  the  eastern  half. 

Chall:   For  labor? 

Snyder:   For  labor,  yes.  The  United  States  was  divided  into  the  two  sections. 
These  women  traveled  around  really  programming,  I  think,  in  many 
instances,  between  labor  and  the  Democrats,  because  at  that  time, 
certainly  labor  was  very  identified  with  them,  more  so  than  today. 

Chall:   What  did  you  have  to  do  with  the  Roosevelt  campaign? 
Snyder:   I  probably  spent  more  time  in  the  Helen  Douglas  campaign. 
Chall:   Doing  what? 

Snyder:  Just  about  anything  that  was  needed,  you  know- -going  to  meetings, 

arranging  meetings.   This  is  where  I  met  Roz  [Rosalind]  Wyman.   Roz 
was  Just  a  young  girl  out  of  college;  I  think  she  just  had  finished 
with  her  A.B.  And  Ruth  Lybeck  was  a  very  wonderful  person  who  was 
one  of  the  persons  heading  that  campaign. 


The  Initiative  Petition  to  Abolish  Crossfiling 


Snyder:  You  see,  the  last  part  of  that  campaign  in  1950  is  when  we  started  to 
qualify  our  petitions  for  crossfiling.   It's  at  this  time  that  my 
life  crosses  with  John  B.  Elliott,  and  this  is  most  significant.  We 
had  to  move  fast  at  this  time  because  we  wanted  to  qualify  the 
initiative  to  the  legislature  on  the  basis  of  the  1946  gubernatorial 
vote.   Remember  that  there  had  only  been  one  nominee  for  both  parties- 
Earl  Warren- -which  meant  that  the  total  vote  cast  for  governor  would 
be  much  less  than  the  1950  total  vote. 

John  B.  Elliott,  in  his  very  astute  way,  said,  "Look,  we  have 
to  go  ahead  right  now  and  get  this  qualified  before  the  November, 
1950  election  results."  We  knew  that  the  total  vote  would  be  much 
higher,  and  we  knew  that  our  job  of  qualifying  the  initiative  would 
be  much  more  difficult. 
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Snyder:       About  this  time,  I  was  working  with  Helen's  campaign,  but  I 

also  then,  towards  the  end  of  it,  almost  spent  my  time  exclusively 
trying  to  get  the  crossfiling  qualified.   I  think  you  can  see  the 
time  schedule:  We're  under  the  gun.  We  wanted  to  get  this  qualified 
and  up  in  Sacramento  before  the  election  with  its  new  totals  for 
governor  because  we  knew  that  our  job  would  be  twice  as  difficult 
if  we  did  not  meet  this  deadline. 

Chall:   You  were  carrying  around  a  petition  to  abolish  crossfiling  during  the 
1950  campaign? 

Snyder:  Yes,  we  were  doing  it.   I  might  say  that  some  people  criticized  us, 
too,  and  said  that  we  were  really  diverting  certain  attention  and 
energy.   But  by  this  time,  I  think  I  understood  the  political  process, 
and  the  people  who  understood  the  political  process  knew  that  this  was 
necessary,  that  it  was  the  most  important  thing. 

Just  by  the  sheer  luck  that  we  had  someone  with  the  Roosevelt 
name  did  we  even  have  a  Democratic  nominee;  four  years  before,  we 
hadn't. 

Chall:   Were  you  arranging  for  people  to  pick  up  these  initiative  petitions? 

Snyder:   Yes.   John  B.  Elliott  put  up  $40,000. 

Chall:   It  was  at  that  time  that  he  put  up  the  money. 

Snyder:  He  put  up  the  money  for  the  printing  of  petitions  and  necessary 

precincting.  He  was  the  one  person  who  was  astute  enough  to  realize 
that  the  only  way  we'd  really  build  a  Democratic  party  was  to  abolish 
crossfiling.  We  couldn't  keep  depending  on  personalities  like  Helen 
Douglas  and  Jimmy  Roosevelt.  Only  people  like  that  could  even  win 
the  Democratic  nominations.   I  can  assure  you  that  at  that  time  the 
[Los  Angeles]  Times  was  endorsing  a  single  candidate,  and  it  was  always 
a  Republican  candidate.   But  that  affected,  you  see,  not  only  the 
Republican  voter  but  the  Democratic  voter  because  the  same  names 
appeared  on  the  Democratic  ballot!  You  can  go  back  and  find  out  how 
few  Democrats  survived,  and  it  would  have  to  be  only  the  very  strong, 
where  you  had  an  80  percent  Democratic  registration;  if  it  was  a  60-40, 
the  Republicans  were  beating  us. 

We're  now  at  that  moment  in  history  where—and  believe  me,  it's 
only  about  a  half  a  dozen  people  that  are  really  giving,  say,  75  percent 
of  their  attention  to  this  issue.   I  think  by  this  time  I'm  giving 
maybe  75  percent  of  my  attention  to  abolish  crossfiling. 
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Chall:       Who  were  the  other  people? 

Snyder:      Delwin   Smith.      This    is  where   I   tirst  met  Delwin  Smith,   who  later 

became  my  partner.     And    then  John  B.   Elliott.     He  had   an  office   in 
the   Spring  Arcade  Building  with,    I   remember,    a  Mr.   Gray,   who  was   a 
newspaperman.      John  B.   Elliott  had   been  originally  a  newspaperman, 
so  he   knew   the  value  of   publicity.      But  he'd  made  considerable  money 
in     oil   and  was   a  dedicated,   strong  Democrat,    and    is  credited  with 
really  carrying  California   for  Wilson   in   1916.     He,   as  a  newspaperman, 
saw  the    importance  of  playing  up   the   snub   that  Hughes  gave  Hiram 
Johnson.      They  claimed    that    it  was  John  B.   Elliott  who  realized    that 
if  he   could  publicize   that   enough,  he  could  promote  Wilson's  chances 
in  Calif omia--which  voted    for  Wilson  and,   of  course,  was   the  difference 
in   the  election. 

John  B.   Elliott,    then,   was  appointed   collector   of   customs  by 
President  Wilson  and  had   become  more   important   from   1916   (here  we're 
now  up   to   1950).      So  he's   a  man   in  his  seventies  and    is   really  saying 
that   the  crowning  achievement   of  his   life  must   be   the   abolition  of 
crossf iling. 

Chall:        I   see.      That's  where    it  all   comes   together. 

Snyder:     Yes.     He's  a  dedicated  man  who  really  understood   politics   and  was 
much,   much  more  astute   than  the   other  people  who   thought   you   just 
win   it  with  elections;   he   realized    that   you  had   to  change   the   system 
and   some  of   the   rules. 

Chall:        So  now  we  have  you  and   Delwin  Smith   and-- 

Snyder:      John  B.   Elliott   and  Mr.   Gray.      I   remember  a  woman,   Clover  Gaston, 

whose  husband  I  think  was  in  federal  government,  and  I  think  that's 
perhaps  how  she  knew  John  B.  Elliott.  Most  people  couldn't  realize 
the  importance  of  changing  the  election  procedure. 

Chall:        This    is  a  very  small   group  gathering   I   suppose   then  about    100,000 
signatures. 

Snyder:     We  went   everyplace  and   talked.     What  we  did  was   to  go   to  all  of   the 

political  meetings,  wherever    the   candidates   spoke.     Of  course,    I   think 
everyplace  my   relations  with  most   of   the   people  were   friendly   because 
I  was  carrying  Helen's      literature   and   so   forth.     Then  the   arrangement 
was  we'll   give  Liz    (or  Elizabeth,   whichever   the  case  might   be)    three 
minutes   to   talk  about   crossfiling.      So,    I  went  along  with   the  campaign. 
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Snyder:  Of   course,    Co  me   this  was   important   because  what    is  happening 

is   that   I  am  making  contacts   and   becoming  a  spokesperson   for  a 
reform  measure,   which   really   led  me,    then,    to   the   state  chairmanship; 
I  don't   think  I'd   ever  have  been  state  chairman   if   I  hadn't   been  part 
of   this  very   important   reform  movement. 

Chall  :        At    the   time   that   you  were  working   so  hard   in   these    last   two  campaigns, 
in    '48  and   now   in    '50,   did   you  have  a  political  place   in  mind?      I 
mean,   were  you  thinking  of  being   important   in   the   political   leadership 
beyond   campaign  assistance   and   this   sort   of   thing? 

Snyder:  No.  I  lived  in  a  solid  Democratic  district  where  I  had  a  dear  friend 
who  was  congressman.  I  can  assure  you  I  didn't  ever  think  that  I  was 
ever  going  to--I  had  no  intention  of  aspiring  to  office  there. 

Chall:        That  means  public   office. 

Snyder:  That's  right.  Later  in  my  life  I  think  I  would  havo  loved  to  do  It. 
Today,  I  bet  three  times  a  week  I  have  people  tell  me,  "It's  too  bad 
that  you  didn't  run." 

Chall:        But  what   about   party  officialdom? 

Snyder:      I  don't   think  I  was  even   thinking  of   that. 

Chall:       Had  you  been  on   the   state  central   committee  yet? 

Snyder:  I'd  been  on  the  state  central  committee  as  Chet's  appointee.  But  I'm 
really  a  very  small  fry  at  this  time. 

Chall:        And  you  weren't  aspiring;    it   just  happened    that   you  were   getting  to 
know  all    these   people. 

Snyder:     That's   right,    and   I'm  working.      I've  worked    in   the  Truman  campaign. 
So   I've  had   the  opportunity  of  moving  around.      But   I  mean   I  didn't 
have   the  money  to  go   to   the    inauguration;    I  want   you  to  know  that. 
If  you  ask  me  did   I  go   to   the   inauguration,   no,    because  we  didn't 
have   the  money   for  me   to  go.      But   I  guess  politics  has  grabbed  hold 
of  me   by  this   time,    and    in  my  mind   that   [abolition  of   crossfiling]    i« 
a  contribution. 

Then  when  I  met  John  B.  Elliott  and  he  explained  that  nothing 
can  really  happen  unless  we  achieve  this,  I  of  course  went  into  It 
with  my  whole  heart  and  energies  and  it's  one  of  the  proud  moments 
of  my  life.  I'm  very  proud  of  what  I've  done  to  abolish  crossfiling, 
and  later  what  I  did  on  senate  reapportionment ,  and  today  what  I'm 
doing  on  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment. 
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Snyder:       I  was  on  the  phone  at  ten  o'clock  last  night,  and  I've  already 
been  on  the  phone  this  morning  accepting  a  meeting  at  Pomona  College 
to  go  out  and  sit  with  them  to  plan  an  equal  rights  program.   I 
suspect  that  I'm  built  maybe,  to  take  part  in  these,  I  think, 
significant  political  reforms.   Sometimes  those  are  a  lot  more 
important  than  the  candidate  campaigns. 

Chall:   Sometimes  they're  harder  to  put  over,  too.   Did  you  qualify  that 
initiative?  That  did  go  on  the  ballot  in  '52. 

Snyder:  Yes.   You  remember  that  we  made  the  real  distinction  that  this  was  an 
initiative  to  the  legislature,  which  meant  that  it  took  fewer 
signatures  than  a  pure  initiative,  because  we're  doing  it  with  a 
handful  of  people.  We  didn't  have  any  big  professional  operation. 
That  $40,000  that  I  mentioned  also  had  to  pay  for  the  verification; 
you  had  to  verify  every  signature,  and  the  registrar's  office  charged 
you  for  that. 

Chall:   I  didn't  realize  that.   Do  they  still  charge? 

Snyder:  Oh  yes,  oh  yes.   Unless  you  can  send  up  enough  people  who  can  do  it; 
but  there  are  very  few  who  are  provided  the  opportunity  to  go  in  and 
do  this  verification.   For  my  work,  the  cost  was  very  small.   I 
suppose  that  if  I  drove  out  to  San  Bernardino  and  rented  card  tables 
and  put  women  on  the  corners,  which  is  what  I  was  doing,  I'm  sure  I 
was  able  to  get  those  expenses  paid.   But  I  wasn't  paid  anything 
myself;  my  own  time  was  a  volunteer  contribution. 

Chall:   As  an  initiative  to  the  legislature,  it  means  that  they  have  to  put 
it  on  the  ballot? 

Snyder:  Oh  yes.   It  means  that  they  can  adopt  it.   If  they  adopt  the  initiative, 
then  it  immediately  is  law,  with  the  governor's  signature.  They 
cannot  amend  it;  they  have  to  accept  it  or  reject  it.   If  they  reject 
it,  then  it  goes  on  the  ballot  automatically. 

Then,  in  January,  when  the  session  begins,  crossfiling  has 
qualified.  We're  all,  in  a  sense,  successful  because  we  have  qualified 
the  first  abolish  crossfiling  initiative  to  go  before  the  legislature. 
I'm  selected  to  go  to  Sacramento  to  present  the  arguments  to  the 
legislature.   I  think  I  showed  you  last  time  that  press  story  that 
said  the  strawberry  blonde  that  gave  the  intense-- 

Chall:   That  was  1959. 

Snyder:  That's  when  they  wanted  to  put  it  up  again—that  *s  right;  that's  when 
they  wanted  to  reinstate  it. 
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Chall:   Yes.   I  Chink  there  was  an  attempt  to  put  it  back,  made  by  the 
legislature. 

Snyder:  There's  another  bill  this  time  [1976],  you  know,  to  reinstate  it  too, 

to  reinstate  crossfiling.   Well,  in  1951,  I  can  remember  the  conditions. 
I  went  to  Sacramento.  There  was  a  joint  committee  set  up—seven 
Democrats,  seven  Republicans,  who  were  also  seven  members  of  the 
senate  and  seven  of  the  assembly.   So  it's  a  committee  of  fourteen, 
and  this  is  the  composition  of  this  committee  of  fourteen,  to  which 
the  initiative  was  referred.  That  was  done  in  the  opening  days  of 
that  session.   Sam  Collins,  who  was  the  speaker, set  up  this  committee. 
We  were  good  friends,  but  we  both  realized  that  we  were  trying  to 
operate  on  different  ground  rules,  because  he  liked  crossfiling. 

Chall:   Was  he  a  Democrat? 

Snyder:  He  was  a  Republican.   Republicans  were  in  total  control  of  the  assembly. 
At  any  rate,  this  committee  was  put  together  I  suppose  mainly  for 
window  dressing  as  much  as  anything.   I  went  up  and  I  gave  the  argument. 
I  had  been  practicing  all  over  the  southern  part  of  the  state.   I  gave 
the  arguments  and  pointed  out  that,  really  and  truly,  if  we  were  going 
to  ask  for  an  education  of  the  electorate—and  this  was  the  main  point 
that  I  made  —  the  election  process  had  to  be  that  educational  opportunity, 
and  that  you  had  to  have  a  Democratic  and  a  Republican  nominee  representing 
the  two  philosophies  from  June  until  November  educating  the  people,  if 
you  expected  democracy  to  work.   If  you  allowed  a  single  person  to  win 
both  nominations  in  June,  how  could  there  be  that  discussion  of  the 
issues?  That  was,  of  course,  in  essence  the  argument  that  I  made. 

Now  remember,  most  of  these  legislators  were  there  by  the  grace 
of  crossfiling,  so  they  loved  it.   I'm  sure  I  was  not  subtle;  I 
reminded  them  that  it  would  be  men  of  courage  to  vote  against  their 
own  easy  way  of  getting  to  Sacramento.  Out  of  that  committee  of 
fourteen,  I  got  one  vote,  and  that  was  Vincent  Thomas,  who  now  is  still 
in  the  legislature  and  is  the  dean  of  the  legislators;  he's  probably 
been  there  longer  than  anyone.  Vincent  Thomas  was  the  only  one  of  the 
fourteen  who  voted  yes. 

It  is  so  important  to  realize  that,  of  course,  we  knew  we  were 
going  on  the  ballot;  we  weren't  kidding  ourselves.  We  are  doing 
an  educational  job;  I'm  going  out  all  over  southern  California  and 
northern  California  speaking  on  crossf iling— that  it's  going  to  be 
on  the  ballot  in  1952. 

But  we  didn't  expect  the  legislature  in  the  closing  days  to  come 
out  with  the  Proposition  #7.  Here's  where  I  pointed  out  the  real 
chicanery;  that  here  we  had  been  qualified  even  before  the  legislature 
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Snyder:  went  into  session.  We  were  qualified  in  1950,  when  we  had  the  proper 
number  of  signatures,  but  we  were  given  number  13  on  that  ballot  of 
1952.   In  the  closing  days  of  the  legislature,  they  came  up  with 
this  "alternative,"  which  was  to  have  the  party's  name  or  the  abbrevia 
tion  thereof  to  identify  a  candidate,  but  did  not  eliminate  crossfiling. 
That  was  given  the  number  7  on  the  same  ballot. 

From  1951  on  we're  trying  to  educate.  We're  going  to  the  League 
of  Women  Voters,  we're  going  to  labor—we're  going  to  all  of  the 
people  and  trying  to  alert  them  so  that  they  really  understand  what 
is  at  stake. 

Chall:    In  the  1952  election,  of  course,  you  had  more  supporters. 

Snyder:  By  this  time,  when  we  go  to  Sacramento--!  guess  it  was  in  August  of 

1952--by  this  time,  crossfiling  has  really  made  me  a  political  leader 
of  some  consequence,  and  this  is  when  I'm  elected  southern  chairman 
of  the  women's  division  and  elected  unanimously. 

Chall:   Was  that  a  surprise  to  you? 

No,  I  don't  think  so.   I  felt  certainly  that  I  had  proved  myself  with 
candidates.   I  think,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  crossfiling  was  going 
to  appear  on  that  1952  ballot  in  November,  there  was  also  added  reason. 
By  this  time,  it  had  become  a  real  crusade .  and  we  knew  that  the  life 
and  death  of  the  Democratic  party  depended  on  whether  or  not  we  would 
be  able  to  field  a  candidate  in  every  district.  That's  what  was  at 
stake.  We  couldn't  buck  the  newspapers  and  the  other  endorsing  organs  — 
and  there  weren't  too  many—other  publicity  methods  of  getting  out 
endorsements.   So,  that's  the  vote  that  I  showed  you  there. 

I  mentioned  before  to  you,  I  believe,  that  we  had  to  come  to  a 
decision:  Would  we  oppose  7  and  support  only  13,  and  how  would  we 
go  to  the  league?   I  said,  "My  God,  we'll  confuse  people  so  they  won't 
know.'  What  we  have  to  do  is  to  come  out  and  support  both  of  them." 
That  was  our  decision,  from  the  point  of  view  of  strategy—just  to  ask 
for  a  yes  vote  on  both  of  them. 

We,  of  course,  went  to  the  supreme  court  and  asked,  "Suppose  both 
of  them  had  won,  which  one  would  take  precedence?"  The  court  gave  us 
the  decision  that  the  one  that  gained  the  greater  number  of  votes 
would  be  the  law.   So  there  were  several  fine  points  that  had  to  be 
decided. 

Chall:   Were  the  final  election  figures  for  7  much  greater  than  for  13,  so  that 
there  was,  on  the  part  of  some  people,  a  concerted  campaign  not  to 
vote  for  13? 
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Snyder:   Yes,  among  all  of  the  legislators.  Here  was  number  7  (referring  to 
document].   It  won  2,958,574  to  1,104,541. 

Chall:   Yes,  that's  quite  different.  Whereas  number  13  was  a  horse  race: 
2,150,073  yes;  2,153,727  no. 

Snyder:  And  I  repeat  again  that  we  had  to  wait  for  two  weeks  to  get  the  vote 
on  that . 

Chall:   But  you  didn't  have  to  wait  for  two  weeks  to  geL  number  7  counted,  did 
you? 

Snyder:  No,  there  was  no  two-week  wait  on  that.   But  it  took  two  weeks.   John 
B.  was  a  very  proficient,  knowledgeable  man,  and  he  knew  exactly  what 
was  going  on  and  told  us,  "They're  going  to  cheat  us  out  of  it."  But 
you  can  see  that  when  you  have  3000  votes  out  of  4,200,000  you're 
getting  into  a  fraction  of  a  percent.   I'm  sure  if  you  were  to  take 
the  time-- 

Chall:   And  check  each  county,  yes. 

Snyder:  You  see,  we  carried  it  in  Los  Angeles  County  by  968,000  to  892,000. 
[end  side  A,  Tape  4] 

[begin  Tape  4,  side  B] 
The  Campaigns  of  1952 


Snyder:   I  don't  have  to  tell  you  it  was  very  exciting. 

Chall:   You  must  have  been  working  doggedly.   In  1952,  of  course,  we  had  the 

election  for  president  as  well.   You,  I  think,  did  go  to  the  convention 
as  a  Kefauver  delegate,  did  you  not? 

Snyder:  That's  right. 

Chall:   You  were  really  a  busy  person. 

Snyder:   It  was  an  active  year. 

Chall:   Can  you  supply  some  recollections  of  that  whole  process  of  working  on 
the  primary  in  California? 

Snyder:  The  primary  that  year  had  an  unpledged  delegation,  or  one  that  was 

headed  by  Pat  Brown,  I  believe,  as  against  the  Kefeuver  delegation;  I 
think  that's  the  crux  of  the  situation.   I  don't  think  I  did  any  active 
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Snyder:   Kefauver  work.   I  think  I  had  respect  for  him,  but  I  wasn't  out  in 
the  foreground.   George  Miller,  of  course,  was  the  politico  who  had 
grabbed  control  of  it  pretty  well. 

This  is  where  Clara  Shirpser  comes  into  the  picture.   You  didn't 
have  very  many  Democratic  leaders  on  the  Kefauver  delegation. 


The  Democratic  National  Convention 


Chall:    I  have  the  names  of  the  people  who  were  on  the  ballot.  They  are  rarely 
the  names  only  of  the  people  who  actually  went  to  the  convention. 
Let's  see.  Here  they  are.   Here's  the  Kefauver  slate.   You  can  tell 
from  your  own  district;  I've  forgotten. 

Snyder:  I  was  in  part  of  the  Nineteenth  Congressional  District. 

Chall:  You  weren't  on  the-- 

Snyder:  No,  I  don't  think.   I  went  back  as  a  party  leader. 

Chall:  Oh,  I  see.  When  they  finally  put  together  the  delegation-- 

Snyder:   If  I'm  right,  I  was  put  on  later.   Now,  you  see,  you  don't  have  any 
of  the  congressmen- -Hoi i field  or  any  of  us.  We  were  put  on  as 
alternates  and  went  back  in  that  sense.   I  can't  claim  that  1  was 
part  of  this  Kefauver  slate. 

Chall:   So  you  weren't  a  Kefauver  person. 

Snyder:  No.   I  don't  think  I  fought  him;  I  can't  remember  ever  fighting  him. 
But  I  did  not  go  back  with  any  commitment.  Of  course,  the  delegation 
was  committed  to  Kefauver  until  it  was  released.   I  remember  that  we 
brought  Chris  and  took  her  up  to  my  sister-in-law's,  and  then  my 
husband  and  I  were  there  in  Chicago. 

Chall:   Did  you  go  on  the  train? 

Snyder:  No,  we  flew  back,  I  remember.  Of  course,  the  main  memory  that  I  have 
is  sitting  there  and  hearing  Stevenson  give  the  welcome  speech.  The 
moment  I  heard  it,  all  I  can  do  is  to  tell  you  that  I  thought,  "This 
has  to  be  the  nominee."  It  was  really  and  truly  one  of  the  great 
speeches  I  heard.   Sometime  we  all  ought  to  resurrect  it,  because  I'd 
like  to  see  again  what  was  really  in  the  speech.   It  just  all  of  a 
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Chall: 
Snyder 

Chall: 
Snyder 

Chall: 
Snyder: 


Snyder:   sudden  put  this  man  in  a  position  that  he  was  able  to  command  and 
inspire  people  —  this  was  it.  And  I'm  sure  what  he  did  was  to  call 
on  those  delegates  to  fulfill  their  total  commitment  to  making  this 
a  great  country,  to  choose  well  and  wisely;  it  was  that  sort  of  a 
speech. 

That  was  the  first  most  people  knew  about  Stevenson. 

I  think  so,  because  I  don't  think  he'd  ever  come  to  California;  he 
hadn't  made  any  efforts  to  get  the  nomination. 

Not  so  far  as  most  of  the  delegates  knew. 

No,  and  even  then,  I  think,  he  was  a  reluctant  candidate.  The  Jake 
Arveys  and  the  India  Edwardses  and  some  of  these  people  had  a  part 
in  discovering  and  knowing  him.   But  for  the  rest  of  us,  he  was 
unknown.   At  least,  I'm  speaking  for  myself. 

That's  right;  that's  what  I  want  you  to  do. 

I  had  no  knowledge  of  what  kind  of  a  governor  he  was;  it  hadn't  been 
reported,  you  know.   I  think  we'd  probably  heard  that  he  was  doing 
a  very  fine,  high  level  job.   But  I  don't  think  we'd  ever  thought  of 
him  as  being  a  Democratic  leader.   So  the  time  comes,  then,  when  we 
first  hear  him,  and  we're  thinking,  "Where  has  he  been  all  of  our 
lives?"  I  think  that's  the  way  I  felt. 

Chall:   Were  any  of  you  concerned  about  the  fact  that  you  were  committed  to 
Kafauver  at  the  time,  or  did  you  think  that  this  would  come  about? 

Snyder:   I  think,  as  I  recall,  that  I  played  really  no  part  because  I  felt 
that  I  really  didn't  have  any  right.   I'm  sure  I  spoke  with  people 
and  said,  "Good  Grief."   Look  at  the  way  this  man  speaks  and  makes 
us  feel  as  Americans."  You  must  remember  that  I  had  not  been  part  of 
the  persons  close  to  Kefauver.   The  people  who  had  I'm  sure  had  been 
affected  by  his  charisma  and  his  friendship.   But  I  was  not  one  of 
those. 

Chall:   Can  you  recall  the  California  delegation  and  its  problems? 

Snyder:  Well,  if  I  remember  right,  most  of  the  Kefauver  leadership  came  from 

northern  California.   I  think,  very  frankly,  that  George  Miller  thought 
he  had  a  winner  there.   George  was  a  very  clever  person  politically. 
He  was  the  chairman  [of  the  delegation]  ;  here  was  the  chance  to  make 
a  president.  We've  got  people  doing  that  right  now-weighing  whether 
or  not  to  go  with-- 


Chall:   Whomever. 


Snyder:   Yes.   I've  seen  delegates,  and  human  beings  do  that.   So  that's 
understandable.  At  any  rate,  the  most  vivid  recollection  I  have 
of  that  whole  convention  Is,  after  Stevenson  has  been  nominated, 
Truman  comes  there  and  speaks--!  don't  know  whether  It  was  midnight 
or  one  or  two  o'clock.   So  by  this  time  we  thought,  for  historical 
purposes,  we  should  drag  our  daughter  there,  whether  she  llk«d  It 
or  not.   People  often  ask  Chris,  "How  long  have  you  been  around?" 
She  says,  "I  heard  my  first  president  In  1952  In  Chicago."  People 
always  look  at  her  as  though  she's  really  berserk. 

Then,  of  course,  we  had  the  real  problem  when  we  flew  back,  and 
now  we're  committed  to  Stevenson.   And  Chris  had  been  caught  up  with 
the  Kefauver  activities.   I'm  sure  ^  was.   I  just  can't  remember 
because  I  think  I  was  so  delighted  and  so  moved  by  Stevenson  that 
maybe  I  can't  remember  much  of  a  loyalty  or  being  impressed  with 
anyone  else.   But  I  remember  that  a  child  who  goes  from  California  to 
Chicago,  committed  to  Kefauver-- 

Chall:   But  she  was  only  five!? 

Snyder:   But  then  when  you  try  to  tell  her,  "It's  not  any  longer  Kefauver;  now 
we're  going  for  Stevenson,"  she  couldn't  understand  that  kind  of 
government . 

Chall:    [Laughter]   There  was  many  a  delegate  who  couldn't  either. 

Snyder:  We  had  really  a  very  difficult  time  persuading  her  that  this  is  what 
had  happened  and  it  was  a  whole  new  ball  game. 

Chall:   Do  you  recall  the  election  of  Clara  Shirpser  and  John  Ford  to  the 

national  committee?  Was  Ford  opposed?   I  understand  Clara  Shirpser's 
election  was  hotly  contested. 

Snyder:  No,  I  have  no  recollection  of  their  elections. 


Election  as  Chairman  of  the  Women's  Division 


Chall:   You  came  back  and,  let's  see,  this  is  1952.   In  August,  that's  when 
you  were  elected  chairman  of  the  women's  division  for  southern 
California,  and  George  Miller  was  elected  state  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  State  Central  Committee. 


Snyder:  And  you  know  something? 
time. 


The  convention  has  already  been  held  at  that 
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Chall: 


Snyder : 


That's   right.      I  think  that's  changed  now. 
now  when  you   select   a   state   chairman. 


I   believe   it's  January 


Chal 1 : 


Snyder : 


But    the   thing   is,    this   is   indicative   that   I  had   not  had  any   strong 
part   because   if   I'd  had  any   strong  part    in  an  anti-Kefauver  move, 
it's  obvious    that    I  would  have  made   some  enemies   and    the  Kefauver 
people  would  have  put   up  a  candidate   against   me.      And  of   course, 
remember,    I'm   thinking  about   crossfiling  now;    this    is  my   first    love- 
to  get   that   reform  through. 

I  don't   know  whether  you  were  paying  much   attention   to   the  matter  of 
George  Miller  being  elected   chairman  at   the   state  convention.     He  had 
some   opposition;    I   think  a   Senator   [Edwin]    Regan  apparently  wanted 
to  be   state  chairman.      The  main  contest   came    in   the   south   though-- 
Clinton  McKinnon,   Paul  Ziffren,   and  James  Walker  were  each   seeking   the 
vice-chairman's  post. 

Southern  California  vice-chairman.      I  had   a  part   in  getting  Clint 
McKinnon  elected.      I   can   frankly  say   that   I  was  part   of   the  movement 
that   persuaded   Clint   to  run  for   southern  California  chairman  or   the 
state  vice-chairman.      He  had   been  a  congressman   frou  San  Diego   and 
was  highly  regarded   and  warmly  regarded   by  his  colleagues.     The   fact 
is,  many  of   them  were  very  sorry  that  he  had   run   for  Senate.      He  had 
run   for  Senate   against   Knowland   and  had   been  the  Democratic  nominee, 
and  was  beaten  quite   badly,   as   things  were   going  then.      So  we   thought, 
here  was  a  man  who  had   traveled   all  over   the   state,  who  had  made  good 
political   contacts,   was   in   the   newspaper  business,   and  was    independently 
wealthy   (he  was   successful   because   of  his  own  efforts—a  self-made  man). 

Chet  Holifield   and   other   congressmen --and   I  was   along  with   them-- 
persuaded  him   to  seek   the  vice-chairmanship.      Part  of   it  was   that  he 
and    I  would   be  a   team—that  while  his  home  was   in  San  Diego,   I   lived 
in  Los  Angeles   and  would   be   there   full-time.     We  had   a  very   friendly 
relationship. 

As   it  developed,    then,   during   those   two  years   that  we  worked 
together,   Clint  went   on   to   try   to  save   the  Daily  News.     He   came   up 
here   to  Los  Angeles,   and   this   is  when  Manchester  Boddy  was    losing 
the  Daily  News.      I  don't   know   the   exact   financial   arrangements,   but 
Clint   then  picked   up  a  certain  number   of   the  bills  and   tried    to  keep 
the  paper  going   and   save   it. 

Then   the   agreement  was   that   I  would   serve  not   only  as  women's 
chairman  but   also  fulfill  his   role   because  he  was  working  day  and   night 
and   staying  down   there  putting  the  newspaper   to  bed.     He  didn't  even 
get   to  bed   till   three  o'clock   in   the  morning  when  the  papers  were 
starting  to  be  delivered.     This  went  on,    I'd  say,    for  at   least  six 
months   or   nine  months. 
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Chall:   That  was  right  during  that  1952  campaign. 

Snyder:  No,  it  was  later  than  that.   It  would  have  been  part  of  the  '53.   I 

do  want  to  say  that  I'm  sure  I  had  a  very--I  don't  know  how  important, 
but  I  was  certainly  part  of  the  movement  to  convince  Clint  to  run. 
I  can't  remember  what  Paul  was  doing,  and  I  don't  know  who  their 
candidate  was;  I  can't  even  remember  that,  if  they  did  have  a  candidate 
against  Clint. 

Chall:   There  was  Clinton  McKinnon,  who  won  by  161  votes,  and  Paul  Ziffren, 

who  received  seventy  votes,  and  James  Walker,  who  received  twenty-two. 

Snyder:   I  forgot  that  Paul  even  ran  for  that. 

Chall:   I  picked  this  up  out  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  [August  4,  1952). 

Snyder:   I'd  forgotten  that. 

Chall:   The  southern  California  secretary  was  Goldie  Kennedy,  who  seems  to 
be  prominent  in  southern  California  politics. 

Snyder:  Yes.  Goldie  is  very  active  for  many  years.  She's  secretary  and  then, 
of  course,  later  becomes  chairman  of  the  women's  division  [1956-1958). 
So  that's  the  1952  composition  of  the  state  committee  and  the  leaders. 
Then  we  go  on  into  the  presidential  campaign. 

Clint  was  very  active.  He  was  not  trying  to  save  the  newspaper 
during  the  '52  campaign;  that  came  in  '53. 

Chall:   I  see.  Did  he  save  it? 

Snyder:  No.   No  way  to.   Too  many  liabilities.  The  unions  wanted  their 

severance  pay.   There  were  some  difficult  feelings,  and  no  one  would 
try  to  understand  the  other  person's  point  of  view.   You  know  how 
these  things  develop.   I  think  the  same  thing  is  developing  in 
San  Francisco  today- -labor  and  government  and  citizens  are  growing 
further  apart.  No  one  gave  a  more  valiant  effort  to  save  something, 
to  save  a  liberal  Democratic  newspaper  voice  than  Clint  McKinnon; 
I  want  to  say  that  for  him.   It  just  couldn't  be  done.   And  if  he 
couldn't  do  it,  no  one  could. 

Chall:   What  happened  to  Manchester  Boddy?  Was  he  unable  to  handle  it  any 
longer? 

Snyder:   I  think  he'd  milked  the  newspaper,  to  put  it  frankly.   As  well  as  I 
can  remember  (and  I  only  am  calling  on  my  memory  now,  so  I'm  not 
going  to  say  this  is  firmly  so)  he  lived  well,  he  milked  the  paper, 
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Snyder : 
Chall: 

Snyder: 

Chall: 

Snyder: 

Chall: 
Snyder: 


Chall: 
Snyder: 

Chall: 
Snyder : 


Chall: 
Snyder: 


and  instead  of  buying  new  machines  and  equipment....   It  was  a 
tabloid  size  paper;  it  really  couldn't  even  compete  in  the  modern 
advertising  world. 

Did  you  have  any  feelings  about  Manchester  Boddy  because  he  ran  in 
the  primary  against  Helen  Gahagan  Douglas?  What  was  your  attitude 
about  the  primary?  Did  you  think  she  had  a  chance  in  the  primary? 

Yes,  I  think  many  people  felt  badly  with  him  when  he  endorsed  Nixon. 
Boddy  supported  Nixon  against  Helen  Gahagan  Douglas? 

That's  right.  After  Helen  beat  him  for  the  Democratic  nomination, 
then  he  went  over  and  endorsed  Nixon.   I  think  this  is  another  thing 
that  helped  to  tear  the  paper  down. 


I  wondered  about  that, 
just  left  him-- 


I  was  wondering  whether  his  supporters  then 


I  would  guess  that  some  of  his  subscriptions  fell  off.  He  was  no 
longer  the  spokesman  for  the  liberal  cause;  he  had  forfeited  that. 
I  suppose,  then,  that  the  paper  endorsed  Nixon  too,  because  he  was 
the  publisher.   I  think  that  was  probably  the  beginning  of  the  end, 
then. 

1  see.   So  it  had  to  do  with  his  own  politics. 

And  he  was  never  a  Democratic  leader.  We  had  thought  of  him  as  a 
friend  in  the  liberal  cause;  but  when  it  came  to  the  Democratic  party, 
certainly  he  hadn't  ever  demonstrated  any  loyalty. 

People  like  you,  then,  would  have  been  bitter  at  him  for  running 
against  Helen  Gahagan  Douglas,  or  for  not  backing  her  finally? 

The  only  choice  we  had  was  the  Daily  News  or  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
In  those  days,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  didn't  give  us  any  break.  With 
the  Daily  News,  you  had  Les  Claypool  and  a  few  political  commentators. 
Les  was  a  very  strong,  well-identified  Democrat.   So  we  had  a  few 
friends  over  there.   I  think  we  still  chose,  but  we  were  not  going 
to  choose  or  listen  to  Manchester  Boddy  as  a  political  leader. 

That  was  a  bitter  campaign. 

We  go  into  that  Stevenson  campaign.   I  suppose  if  I  have  any  memories 
of  that,  you'd  like  me  to  comment  on  them. 
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Memories  of  Adlai  Stevenson 


Chall:   If  you  have  any,  yes.   I'm  sure  you  were  working  very  hard  on  cross- 
filing.  Was  that  your  primary  concern? 

Snyder:   I  have  one  very,  very  beautiful  memory.   Really  it  has  to  do  with 

that  first  time  I  met  Stevenson.   I  went  up  again  on  the  train;  Just 
as  I  told  you  we  had  done  in  the  Truman  campaign,  we  now  did  it  with 
Stevenson- -went  up  to  Bakersfield.  We  had  planned  his  appearance 
here  in  Los  Angeles,  one  day  being  scheduled  to  go  back  and  visit 
his  birthplace,  because  he  was  born  here,  down  on  Monmouth  Street. 
That's  down  around  the  West  Adams  district.  Not  too  far  from  here 
[Rossmore  ar.d  Wilshire  boulevards];  I'm  guessing  about  three  miles 
from  here . 

I'm  chairman  of  the  women's  division,  and  I've  taken  over,  at 
least  to  some  extent,  scheduling  and  controlling  this  appearance 
that  he's  making  in  Los  Angeles.   It's  his  first  appearance  as  a 
candidate.  Well,  we  had  all  of  these  interesting  things  happen  because 
the  street  on  which  he  lived  just  became  alive  when  it  learned  that 
Stevenson  was  coming  back.   The  house  was  now  a  boarding  house.  Did 
I  tell  you  about  this  before? 

Chall:   No. 

Snyder:  Then  I  must  get  it  in.   The  house  is  an  old  house  now  that  has  become 
a  boarding  house.  One  woman  owned  it,  but  she  had  sort  of  a  superin 
tendent  or  a  manager.   All  of  a  sudden,  these  two  women  are  competing 
as  to  which  one's  going  to  be  the  official  hostess  at  the  house  when 
Stevenson  comes  back  to  his  birthplace.   Both  of  them  almost  drove  me 
crazy.   They  called  one  day,  wanting  me  to  send  someone  down  to  move 
all  of  the  furniture  out  of  that  bedroom  in  which  he  was  born  because 
they  wanted  him  to  be  able  to  go  in  and  meditate  and  just  be  there  in 
the  room  where  he  was  born.   I  said,  "I  don't  have  anyone  to  send  down 
and  move  your  furniture  around."  Then  they  wanted  to  know  if  they 
could  buy  flowers  and  decorate  the  house.   I  think  I  authorized  maybe 
ten  or  fifteen  dollars  for  flowers. 

There  were  so  many  loose  ends  that  I  thought,  I'll  never  get  out 
of  town  and  get  up  there  on  that  train  in  time.  One  of  the  last  calls 
that  I  had  was  the  day  before  he  was  supposed  to  appear  there.  Some 
people  who  lived  on  the  street  called  and  said,  "Do  you  think  we  ought 
to  rake  our  lawns  tonight,  or  will  it  get  windy  and  the  leaves  be  there 
the  next  morning?"  These  are  the  kinds  of  questions.   I  said,  "Maybe 
you'd  better  play  it  safe  and  get  up  early  in  the  morning."  I  mean, 
I'm  giving  off-the-cuff  answers;  I'm  making  them  up  just  to  settle  it. 
I  said,  "Just  get  up  early  in  the  morning  and  play  it  safe." 
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Snyder:       Finally,  I  got  out  of  town  and  went  up  to  get  on  the  train. 

I'll  never  forget.  The  back  car  was  lined  up  with  boxes  of  grapes. 
It  was  customary  in  California  for  every  vineyard  to  put  a  few  boxes 
on  for  advertising  purposes.   I'm  sitting  there.  All  of  the  others 
that  have  started  in  San  Francisco  are  already  on  the  train.  Stevenson 
comes  into  the  car.   I'd  never  met  him,  and  everyone  just  assumed  that 
we  knew  each  other.   Pretty  soon  he  came  over  to  me  and  he  said,  "I 
don't  think  we've  met."  I  said,  'Me  haven't,  because  I  just  came  on 
the  train.   I'm  Elizabeth  Snyder  from  southern  California.   I'm 
chairperson  of  the  women's  division  down  there.  We've  been  working 
on  your  schedule  and  plans,  and  I'd  like  to  go  over  it."  He  said, 
"Why  don't  you  sit  at  my  right  for  dinner  tonight  and  we'll  have  a 
chance  to  talk." 

That's  when  I  told  him  about  this  street  just  absolutely  going 
berserk.   I'll  never  forget  the  way  he  threw  his  head  back  and  laughed. 
He  said,  "That  just  sounds  like  it's  going  to  be  real  fun  to  go  back 
there." 

Chall:   That  was  relaxing. 

Snyder:  Yes.   I  think  it  was  really  the  high  point  of  the  campaign  as  we 

started  it  here.   The  press  loved  picking  up  Stevenson  going  to  his 
birthplace  and  so  forth.  So  that  was  one  of  the  great  stories. 

Of  course,  his  campaign  did  what  we  would  like  all  campaigns  to 
try  to  do,  and  that  is  to  unleash  all  of  the  good  efforts  of  good 
people.   I  think  it  was  one  of  the  great  outpourings  that  I  have  ever 
seen  in  my  life  of  respect  for  a  political  leader,  anxiousness  to  be 
identified  with  him.   I  can  remember  evenings  when  Humphrey  Bogart  and 
Lauren  Bacall--they  were  available  to  him  on  any  terms  he  wanted.  They 
would  go  to  a  meeting  early  and  hold  a  crowd  till  he  got  there.  Then, 
of  course,  later  on  when  we  would  get  through  with  all  of  the  schedules 
and  get  back  to  the  hotel  room  and  sit  around  and  talk  some,  I  remember 
those  two  just  being  among  the  last  to  want  to  leave.   So  you  saw  this 
kind  of  effect  Stevenson  had  on  his  supporters. 

This  is  when  we  formed  many  of  the  women's  clubs  that  are  still 
in  existence  today. 

Chall:   Women's  clubs  as  such. 

Snyder:  Club  Twenty-Two;  and  the  Beverly  Hills  Women's  Club  which  is  now 
Women  For,  and  very  prominent.  Ethel  Longstreet  (that's  Steven 
Longstreet's  wife)  and  Agnes  Marx--the  wife  of  a  doctor;  Agnes  is  nov 
dead  —  these  were  the  two  founders.  Again,  they  were  moved  by  the 
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Snyder:     magnificence  of  Stevenson.     You  just  had  people  who  had  never  touched 
politics,   who  wanted   to  stay  away  from  it,   and   they  were  now  banging 
on  the  doors,    "Let  me   in.      I  want   to  be  associated  with  Stevenson. 
Can  we  have  him   for   our  meetings?" 

Chall:        So  you  must  have  had   volunteers  whom  you  had   never  known,    seen,   or 
even  expected  to  have.     Real  help. 

Snyder:     That's  right.     Just   like   in  the  women's  movement  today;  we're  getting 
some  new  women  who  have  never   touched   a  women's   or  a  political 
movement.      The  one   I   think  of   is  Helen  Mathews ,   who  runs   this  wonderful 
Mathews  Dress   Shop.      You  can't   buy  anything  there- -probably  any  suit-- 
for   less   than   four  or   five  hundred  dollars.      She  has  now  come   into   the 
ERA  women's  movement.      We're   finding  this   same   sort   of   thing  happening 
now,   as  we   really  point   out   the   significance.      People  don't   realize 
the  great   potential   of   this  country  having  a  president   like   Stevenson. 

Chall:       How  were  you  anticipating  the  vote  would  go,   as   you  went  along?     Could 
you  tell  what  might   be  happening,   or  were  you  just  putting  all  your 
efforts   into  it  and  hoping  for  the  best? 

Snyder:     There  are   some   things   I'm  going   to  talk  about   in  the  next   Stevenson 
campaign.     But   in  this   1952,  my  responsibility,  of  course,  was  not 
total   then;    it's   limited   to  the  women's  division.      I  Just  think  there's 
a  great  outpouring  of   love;    there's  every  kind  of  human  help  that 
hands  and  minds   can  give --meetings  galore,   every  effort   to  raise  money. 
We  did  a  fund-raising  after   that   that   I  would   like   to  talk  about, 
because  we  came  out   of   the   campaign  $50,000   in  debt.      That  was  a   lot 
of  money   in   those  days. 

Chall:       How  were  you   financing   the   campaign?     Stevenson  was   so  popular,   I 

suppose   it  wasn't   too  difficult   to  get  money   in   southern  California, 
was   it? 

Snyder:      I   think  we  probably  did   some  dinners.      In  our  next  break,  we'll   look 
through   some   of   those   dinner  programs   and   see  which  ones   fit   into 
these  years. 


Women's  Division  Activities,    1952-1954 


Snyder:     The  way  that  we  used   to  run  the  women's  division- -and  I  think  it's 

probably  as  good  a  method  as   I've  ever  seen—is   that  we  used   to  meet 
in   the   Subway  Terminal   Building   in  Room  475,  which  was   a   large  meeting 
room  and  we  were  able  to  get   it   for  free.      It  was  the  building  that   the 
Warschaws   and   the  Harveys   owned.     We  would  have  one  congressional 
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Snyder:  district  serve  as  the  host  for  each  one  of  the  meeting*.  One  time 
it  would  be  the  Nineteenth  Congressional  District  that  would  bring 
the  coffee  and  sandwiches  and  whatever  was  served.  We  always  had 
some  speakers.   Then  everybody  converged  from  all  over  the  county  and 
had  a  free  lunch;  there  were  no  costs.  We  rotated  the  responsibility 
of  taking  the  host  responsibility. 

Chall:   As  southern  California  chairman,  you  had  to  get  into  San  Bernardino 
County  and  San  Diego  County.  You  had  a  large  territory. 

Snyder:   I  traveled.   India  used  to  come  out,  and  she  and  I  traveled  together. 
We  always  laughed  when  we  were  going  to  get  to  San  Diego  because 
San  Diego  was  such  a  feuding  place.   No  matter  what  you  did  or  how 
you  did  it,  there  were  two  camps  there,  or  three. 

Chall:   Is  that  right?  Among  the  Democratic  women? 

Snyder:  Among  the  Democratic  women.   I  remember  one  woman  who  was  a  major 

contributor.   She  wanted  to  sort  of  dictate  what  the  procedures  would 
be.  Of  course,  some  of  the  younger  ones  didn't  care  for  that  kind  of 
dictation.   I  remember  one  time  India  and  I  drove  in  together  and  we 
came  into  the  old  San  Diego  Hotel.  There  were  two  rooms.   One  was 
just  big  enough  for  a  bed,  and  the  other  one  was  a  6reat  big  old  room, 
[end  side  B,  Tape  A] 

[begin  Tape  5,  side  A] 

Snyder:   I,  of  course,  wanted  her  to  take  the  first  choice  and  take  the  big  one. 
She  says,  "Oh  no.   I'll  be  very  happy  with  the  small  one."  But  she 
kidded  me  afterwards;  she  said,  "I  wanted  the  small  one  because  I 
didn't  want  all  those  people  sitting  with  me  all  night."1  Of  course, 
in  that  big  one,  I  did  have  them  almost  all  night,  feuding,  and  each 
one  explaining.   So  you  couldn't  even  get  a  night's  sleep  when  you 
went  down  there J 

Those  were  to  be  your  bedrooms?  They  weren't  just  the  meeting  rooms? 

No,  no.  And  I  couldn't  get  them  out,  because  one  bedroom  was  just  a 
big  extra  room  that  they  had  stored  everything  in.   So  I'll  never 
forget  that.   I  commented  to  India  afterwards,  "You  really  made  a 
wise  choice."  That  is,  of  course,  the  next  morning.   She  said,  "I 
knew  what  I  was  doing."  [Laughter] 

Chall:   She'd  been  at  it  longer  than  you.   But  these  women  were  not  feuding 
about  policy;  they  were  feuding  about  power  within  their  own  ranks. 


Chall: 
Snyder : 
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Snyder:     Power;    it  was  really  the  power  within.      San  Diego,   of  course,   at  that 
time  was  really  having  some  growing  pains  of   its  own  too,  which  were 
reflected   in   these  different  types  of  women  who  were  seeking  a  position 
of   leadership  or  voice   in  the  party.     You  had  a  sleepy  town   that  now, 
because  of  the  war,  has  become  an   industrial  center  and  a  military 
complex,    really,    in  a  sense,  much  more  than  Just  a  navy  town.      It's 
becoming  more  Democratic  all    the  time;    it  had  been  a  very  strict 
Republican  town,   very  much   like  Santa  Barbara. 


Chall: 


Snyder ; 


Chall: 


Snyder: 


So  you  have  this   transition, 
that  was  coming  forward. 


You  saw  it   in   the  kind  of   leadership 


It  was  difficult  enough,   I'm  sure,    to  get   the  policies  across  and 
the   campaign  going  when  you  had   to   settle- 
That  's  right.     And  another  thing,   after  Clint  McKinnon  left  the 
Congress,  we  didn't  have  a  Democratic   congressman  down  there   for  a 
while,  which  meant  that  you  really  had  no  Democratic  structure  or 
leadership.     But  whenever   that  was  the  case,   you  had  nothing  to  work 
with;   you  came  on  the   scene  and   there  was  nothing  but  conflict  because 
everybody  was  fighting. 

When  you  hit   San  Bernardino,   you  had  Harry  Sheppard,  who  had  been 
the  congressman  for  years;   you  had  Kenny  Dyal,  who  was  his   field  man. 
These  things  made  a  great  deal  of  difference   in  the  party  structure. 
I,   as  a  party  officeholder,  made  a  strict  policy  and  rule   for  myself 
that   I  would   always  work  with  the  elected  officeholders,    in  any  area. 

I  think  this   is  one  of   the  differences  that  grew  up  between  CDC 
and   the  state  committee  later.     Many  of  the  CDC  people  had  not  known 
the  officeholders.      If  you  didn't  know  them,   it's  hard    to  have  any 
respect  or  regard   for  what   they  had  contributed   to  the  party.      I  think 
we  have   to  realize   that  Harry  Sheppard  and   some  of  these  old-time 
congressman  had   been  elected   under   the  old   crossfiling  rules  —  they 
were  still  balancing.     The  more  you  could  get   them  into  the  Democratic 
swing  and  more  into  the  active  party  affairs,    the  stronger  would   the 
party  be. 

In  other  words,   you  were   trying  to  bring  them  in,  not  Just  bring  the 
party  to  them,  necessarily. 

It  was  a  two-way  process.     As  long  as   they  thought   they  had  reasonable 
party  officials  to  work  with,    it  was  easier  and   they  felt   less  pressure. 
They  felt  that   they  weren't  going  to  be  embarrassed  with,    let's  say, 
some  unnecessary  arguments  or  differences   that   shouldn't  be  forced 
upon  them.     My  thought  always  was   that   the  Job  of  a  party  officeholder 
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Snyder:  was  sort  of  like  sitting  on  the  substitute  bench.   I  mean,  the 

officeholders  were  the  performers,  and  you  came  on  only  when  they 
weren't  there.   I  think  they  respected  that  and  they  didn't  see  any 
conflict.   I  did  try  always  to  take  that  kind  of  an  attitude.   But 
San  Diego  was  a  source  of  a  great  deal  of  problems  and  difficulty  for 
us. 


In  1952,  when  the  presidential  election  was  held,  I  shall  remember 
for  a  long  time  the  women's  division  meeting  that  was  scheduled  to  be 
called.   Not  knowing  how  the  election  would  result,  I  think  I  finally 
just  had  to  send  out  the  notice  and  say  that  we  will  be  meeting  and 
the  election  will  have  occurred  by  the  time  of  our  meeting,  and  we'll 
know  the  results. 

Of  course,  we  were  broken-hearted,  and  I  really  saw  people  cry 
that  night.   But  I  remember  saying  that  Stevenson  had  taught  ua  "how 
to  win  a  campaign  and  yet  lose  an  election."  We  won  that  campaign, 
as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  in  terms  of  what  it  had  done  to  the 
American  people  —  the  new  kind  of  people  that  came  into  the  political 
process.   It  was  really  a  very  exciting,  ennobling  experience;  maybe 
that's  the  word  I'm  looking  for.   I  think  we  all  felt  that  way. 

Chall:   Your  job,  then,  was  just  to  keep,  in  the  interim,  the  women's 
organizations  together. 

Snyder:  Well,  you  help  in  every  phase  of  the  campaign.   The  women  did  much 

more  of  the  campaign  then.  They  did  a  lot  of  the  dirty  work.   It  was 
before  a  lot  of  television,  remember;  we're  doing  much  more  mailing, 
and  we're  doing  much  more  individual  precinct  work.   It  was  really 
the  guts  of  the  campaign,  too.   I  don't  have  to  tell  you  that  women 
carried  more  than  their  share  of  that. 

Chall:   Were  the  women  given  credit?  Did  you  feel  that  you  were  credited  and 
that  by  the  work  that  you  did,  that  the  men  looked  upon  your  work  as 
important? 

Snyder:   I  think  that  the  very  fact  that  in  1954  they  elected  me  state  chairman 
has  to  mean  something.   Personally,  I  think  that  I  came  out  of  that 
campaign  with  very,  very  solid  support  of  the  women.  We  really  had 
almost  no  factionalism.  While  we  might  have  had  problems,  like  in 
San  Diego,  I  think  it  wasn't  ever  the  kind  of  a  thing  that  I  had  to 
feel  separately;  it  was  just  growing  pains  within  the  area,  where 
sometimes  forces  come  on  the  scene.   It  isn't  that  anyone  is  fighting, 
but  you've  just  got  different  forces  appearing  on  the  scene. 
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Snyder:  I   think  Che   fact   Chat    I  was  elected   state   chairman  has   to  be 

an   indication  of   recognition   for  what   the  women's  division  had  done. 
I  want  to  say  that   I  think  it's  a  credit  to  all  of   the  women,   and 
that  men  respected   the   fact    that  women  had  carried    their   share   in 
the  load . 

Chall:        That's  an   interesting  way  to  put    it. 

Snyder:      I'm  not   the  kind   of   a  glamor  candidate;   you  know   that.      I'm  a  very 

solid   realist.      I  can  buy  hundred  dollar   tickets  now,   but   at   Che  Cime 
I   couldn't   afford   Co  pay  anyChing   like   Chat.      I  couldn't  do  a   lot  of 
Che  other   Chings   and   gee   recognition  by  any  money  I  puC    inCo   a  campaign. 
So  I   chink  and  hope    it  was   a   respect   that    I  would  work  with   the 
candidates  and   the  officeholders,   and    that    I  had   some   ideas   on  what   a 
party  should   do.      I   like   to   think  that   I  was   perhaps   one   of   Che   sparking 
influences  of  building  a  meaningful,  modern  Democratic  parCy. 
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IV     FORMATION  OF  DIME  A  DAY  FOR  DEMOCRACY  AND  THE  CALIFORNIA 
DEMOCRATIC  COUNCIL,    1952-1954 


Snyder:      I   showed   you  some   speaking  notes  where   I  mentioned  Asilomar:      Five 
hundred  Democrats  met   to  consider  weaknesses  of   the  party.      I   think 
we  did   this  because  we  were   so  heartbroken   that  we  had   lost  with  a 
great  man   like   Stevenson.      Otherwise,   I  don't   think  we  would  even 
have  worried   about    the  party.      But  we  were  ashamed   and  hurt   that  we 
hadn't   been  able   to  win   for  him  and   for   the  country. 

Actually,   CDC  was   unknown  before  Asilomar.      Asilomar   is   the   soul- 
searching  moment   for  Democrats.      I   think  that   I  mentioned   there   the 
four  areas   into  which  we   broke   up  for  our  discussions.     Those   four 
groups   are   finance,   promotion,   organization,   and  program.      These  are 
from  my   speaking  notes   back   in   1953. 

Chall:        Do  you  have  any   recollection  of   that  being  a  really  exciting, 
stimulating  kind   of  meeting?     Is   that  how  you  felt  about   it? 

Snyder:      I   think  of   it   still   as   sort  of  a  soul-searching.     We  knew  something 
had   gone  wrong;   we  knew  that  we  had   to  renovate   and   redo  the  party. 
We  weren't   satisfied  with   it.      But   I  don't   think  we  came  out  with  any 
great   feeling  of  creating  at   the   time. 

Chall:       Were   you  in  any  way  responsible   for  organizing  that  Asilomar  convention? 

Snyder:     Yes,   I  helped  call   it.      I  was  chairman  of   the  women's  division.      I  wa« 
all    for   it,    cooperated,    and   if   I   remember   right,   chaired   some   of   the 
panels—continuing  discussion  groups—we  had.      The   fact   that   five 
hundred   people   just  came    from  all   over.1     There  were  no  rules   that  you 
had   to  be  an  officeholder;   no   restrictions.      I  think  that  was   a  tribute, 
too,    that  everyone  wanted    to  rebuild   the  party  and  make   it   a  stronger, 
more  viable   thing. 
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Snyder:  One   of   the   concerns   that  was   uppermost   in  our  minds  was   that 

we  had    to   find  ways   of   reaching  new   sources  of  money.      In  this 
connection,   I  do  want   to  say  that  we  came  out  of  the  Stevenson 
campaign—the    '52   campaign --about   $50,000   in  debt.     We  had   a  corned 
beef  and   cabbage  dinner   to  clean  up   the  deficit,   and  we  made   the 
$50,000,    I'm  glad   to   say. 

Chall:        That  was   a  $50,000   state  debt--a  California  debt? 

Snyder:      I  can't  tell  you  that,   but    the  dinner  was  held  here   in  southern 

California.     Whether   there  was   one  held    in  northern  California  to 
do  the  same,    I  don't  know. 

Chall:        And   you  made   $50,000  on   this   corned   beef   and   cabbage  dinner?! 

Snyder:     We  charged   fifty  dollars.      I  know  I  had   to  argue  with   the  maitre  d' 

of   the  hotel   because  he  didn't  want   to  serve  corned   beef   and  cabbage; 
said  he'd  never  served   that  at   this  kind  of  a  dinner.      I  said,   "We 
don't  want   to  spend  much   on  the  dinner.     We  want   it    to  emphasize   that 
we're   really    trying   to  raise  money  for   the  deficit."     It  worked   out, 
I  think,   very  well.      Everyone   loved   the  corned   beef  and  cabbage.      The 
menu  was  more  pleasing   than  most   of   the  dinners. 

When  we   left  Asilomar,   I   think   there  were  probably  people  meeting 
all  over   the   state—Fresno,   San  Francisco,   Sacramento— doing  some   of 
their   local   thinking.      So   I  don't   think  that   the  CDC  was  a   brainchild 
of  any  one  person.      In  southern  California,  we  had  been  equally  concerned 
about  how  to   get  money   for  candidates,   how   to  get  people  more   energized 
in   the  districts   and   develop  more   local,    responsible   leadership.      The 
two  were  going  on—that    is,    the  kind   of   thinking   that   promoted  Dime   a 
Day   in  the   south  and   CDC   in  northern  California- -were  outgrowths   of 
the   same  problems.     We   found   some  different   solutions.      Then   the 
different   solutions   couldn't  be  merged;    in   the  end,    it   seemed   as   though 
they  collided.      Of   course,    I   think  some   of   the  rules  we  had   in  the  Dime 
a  Day  maybe  were   too   stringent. 

Chall:        This   is   the  basic   organizational   structure   of  Dime   a  Day,   dated 

August   20,    1953.*     That's   just  before   the   organizing  convention  of 
the  CDC,   which  was   in  November,    1953. 


*Provisions   adopted   for   the  Constitution  and   Bylaws  of   "A  Dime   a  Day 
for  Democracy"  at   the  organizational  meeting  of  members. 
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Snyder:      Yes.      I  want   to  call  your  attention--[referring   to  documents] --here '• 
another.     These  are  recommendations.     This   is  an  earlier  document. 

Chall:        Delwin  Smith   there   is   the   chairman. 

Snyder:     Yes,   but   it's  a  different  cover  page.      I  don't  know  if  you  have 
something  on  dues.      I   think   the   important    thing  about  Dime  a  Day 
is   that   the  dues   are  going  to  be   thirty-six  dollars  per  year  —  that's 
a  dime  a  day—three  dollars  a  month.     But  you'll  notice  what  we  do: 
We  set   forth  that   "four  separate  bank  accounts   shall  be  maintained   for 
particular   purposes  and  no  withdrawals   shall   be  made   from  any  accounts 
except   for  the  purpose  of   that  account,  with   the  one  exception  that 
during  the  membership  drives,    5  percent   of  each  account  may  be   spent 
to  obtain  new  members,   provided   the  Board   of  Directors   so  votes."     Do 
you  have   that    in  yours? 

Chall:  I  have  that,  but  it  doesn't  say  "four  separate  bank  accounts;"  it 
simply  says  "separate  bank  accounts,"  but  it  lists  four  accounts. 
Somewhere  along  the  line,  either  the  four  was  put  in  or  taken  out. 

Snyder:      In  the  revision  there  [August  20,    1953],    they  say  "separate"   and 

evidently   thought   that  was   adequate.      But  you'll   notice  we   escrowed 
the  money  for  assembly  districts,    congressional  districts,    the   state 
senate,    and   then  the   administrative  account.      Does    that   show   up? 

Chall:        Yes,   and   a  certain  percentage   to  each. 

Snyder:     Yes.      Now,    this   actually  was   the  bone   of  contention.      You'll  notice 
we   tie   our  money  down.      I   think  it's  one   of   the  most   responsible 
political  documents.      I've  never  been  willing   to  make   any  apologies 
for  Dime  a  Day.      I   think   it's   one  of  the  creative,   one  of   the   fool 
proof   plans   that  a  group  of  volunteer  political  activists  has  ever 
tried   to  design. 

I'm  not   going   to   involve  deceased  people  who  can't  defend   themselves, 
but   I  had   a  couple   of  state   senators   from  northern  California  tell  me, 
"Look,   Liz.     When  you  tell  me  you're   setting  up  some   kind   of  an  organiza 
tion  where  you  escrow   the  money  and  have   to  make   it   so  accountable, 
count  me   out."     They  wanted   something  that  was   a   lot  more   fluid,   that 
they  could   use.      I'm  not   saying   that   they  wanted   to  take   any,   but   at 
least   they  wanted   to  spend   it   in  a  much   looser  way. 

I  had   felt   that  Dime  a  Day  would  have  been  an  excellent  vehicle. 
It  might  have  changed   all  of   the  subsequent  history  of  political 
campaigns   if  we  had   been  able   to  continue   it. 


Aim*  and  Ob/ecf/vei  of 

A  DIME  A  DAY  FOR  DEMOCRACY 

t  ICLIEVING  thot  the  founding  fothers  of  our  notion  were 
successful  In  working  out  the  finest  form  of  Government  the 
world  ho*  ever  known  os  evidenced  by  the  present  liberty  ond 
living  standards  enjoyed  by  Americans,  ond 

e  BELIEVING  thot  the  basic  advantage  of  the  American  Two- 
forty  System  is  thot  it  con  offer  the  voter  o  choice  beweeo 
opposing  policies  so  he  may  determine  the  future  course  of 
his  Government,  ond 

•  BELIEVING   that  o   republic  or  o   derrocrocy  con  only   be 
successful  if  Its  citizens  take  on  active  jort  In  the  operation 
of  their  Government,   we  are  therefore   taming  together   m 
the   formation   and   operation   of   this    DIME    A    DAY    FOR 
DEMOCRACY  — 

The  objectives  of  which  are  to  furnish  a  forceful  organization 
open  to  oil  eligible  registered  Democrats  who  believe  with 
Thomas  Jefferson,  the  founder  of  the  Democratic  Party,  that 
"All  authority  belongs  to  the  People,"  and  who  ore  willing  to 
spend  of  their  energy  ond  their  money  in  the  exercise  of  active 
citizenship  to  safeguard  the  proper  use  of  that  authority  by 

•  I )    Assisting    In   the   formulating   ond   carrying    out   of    the 
pioHorm  pledges  of  the  Democratic  Party  both  through  offi 
cial    legislative   bodies  ond   the   use   of    the   Initiative    and 
Referendum,  ond  by 

•  2)  Assisting  in  the  selection,  nomination 
ond  election  of  Democratic  candidates 
bound  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  program 
of  the.  "Dime  o  Day  for  Democracy"  ond 
the  platform  pledges  of  the  Democratic 
Porty,  ond  by 

•   3)  Assisting  the  Democratic  State 
Central  Committee  ond  the  various 
Democratic  county  central  commit 
tees  In  the  election  of  Democratic  candidates  and  issue!  In  the 
Benerol  elections  by  providing  the  means  of  odequote  odver- 
tiling  and  help. 

A  Chatting*  to  Jcffvt  CffhwasMp/ 


OFFICERS  OF  A  DIM!  A  DAY  FOR  DEMOCRACY 


MMOCIACY 


•  TRUSTEES 
tlliebetti  Snyder 
Amerigo  Box rani 

•  STATE  OFFICIRS 
Hen.  Culbert  L  CM  ion 

Oeh-m  W.  Smith 

*«r»f<ri-   rir,  r-'i 

Ruth  lytwcfc 


SOUTHERN 
REGIONAL  DIRECTORS 

Jane  Tolmach 
Joe  Wyatt 
Ullyan  Andru* 
E.  L.  Fummer 
Mary  Shew 
Hope  Mendoza 


Jaeky.  Semwjn 


SOUTKWRN 
RBSIONAL  OFFICERS 
Karen  Lane 

''tee  frtitirnt 
Albert  T   Lunceford 

TVeeenrer 


Tom  Carrell 
Hubert  0.  Long 
Henry  E.  demene 
Fey  Porter 
Anne  Laura  Myen 
Eleanor  Chamber* 
William  Moeeer 
C   F.  Woolpert 
"<      CllntoT  D   MtlClnoon 


WHO  elects 
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your  Assemblyman? 
your  Congressman? 
your  Senator? 
your  Governor? 


Do  YOU  ? 


Or  do  the  Republican  lobbyist*  and 
special  interests  who  pour  big 
money  into  election  campaign*  and 
control  the  press?  YOU  can  help 
break  their  stranglehold  on  Califor 
nia  ami  make  thii  a  Democratic 
State!  Democrat*  in  California  out 
number  Republican*  3  10  2.  A  little 
money  fiom  a  lot  of  us  can  finance 
campaigns  that  will  elect  Democrat* 
to  office  and  restore  government  to 
the  people.  Insure  your  rights  a*  a 
Democratic  voter  by  joining  A 
DIME  A  DAY  FOR  DEMOC 
RACY— and  thus  help  elect  candi 
dates  who  owe  their  entire  support, 
financial  as  wdl  as  political,  to  you 
and  your  fellow  Demorrim.  and  are 
pledged  to  uphold  the  platform 
which  you  help  to  formulate. 


DAY 


DEMOCRACY 
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Snyder:       Frankly,  the  CDC  came  along  at  Che  same  time.  We  did  have  on* 

joint  convention.   It  wasn't  a  very  happy  situation.  A  lot  of  people 
said  that  wo  were  trying  to  freeze  out  people  who  couldn't  make  a 
contribution.   I  think  that  the  dime  a  day  still  was  a  very  reasonable 
figure,  and  I  think  that  the  average,  dedicated  person  would  have  been 
willing. 

Chall:   Why  did  they  say  that  it  would  freeze  out  people  who  couldn't  make 
a  contribution? 

Snyder:  Because  the  CDC  dues  of  clubs  would  be  a  couple  of  dollars.   It  made 
us  look  as  though  we  were  really  trying  to  be  the  big  money  people. 
We  had  the  plan  that  we  would  aim  for  four  hundred  members  in  each 
assembly  district.   If  we'd  been  able  to  achieve  four  hundred  members 
in  each  assembly  district,  we  would  have  had  two  million  dollars  every 
two  years  for  political  campaigns.   But  we  wrote  right  into  ours  that 
we  wanted  to  escrow  it,  put  it  into  accounts,  and  you'll  notice  that 
it  could  only  be  withdrawn,  5  percent,  for  membership  drives.   I  still 
think  it  was  one  of  the  most  carefully  designed  plans  that  has  ever 
been  perfected  by  a  group  of  politicos. 


Dime  a  Day  Founders 


Chall: 


Snyder: 


Who  devised  it?  Can  you  recall  how  it  came  into  being? 
names  here  of  the  regional  officers  and  directors. 


There  are 


I   think  there  were  many  meetings   on  the  part   of   those   of   us.      The 
committee--the  organizational  subcommittee—was   appointed   by  Clint 
McKinnon. 


Chall:        So  at  least  he  called    it. 

Snyder:     Well,   yes.      I'm   sure  we  had  had   some  discussions   that  we  had   to  find 
some  new  way   to   support   a  political  party.      So  Clint   appointed. 

Delwin  Smith,   who's   a  person  with  whom  I  worked   a  good   deal  of 
my   life,  had   been  secretary   to  Sheridan  Downey—the   senator   in 
Washington.     He  had  worked  with  John  B.   Elliott  many  years,   and   I'm 
sure  was   on  John  B. 's   staff.      So,   he  wasn't   a  volunteer.     The  only 
person   that   I  know   that   ever  paid  him  in   the  private   sector  was  John 
B.   Elliott.      That's  where   I  met  him,    in  the  Abolish  Crossfiling 
campaign. 
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PROVISIONS  ADOPTED 

FOR  THE 
CONSTITUTION  AND  BY  LAWS 

OP 
*A  DUE  A  DAT  FOR  DEMOCRACY" 


at  the 

ORGANIZATIONAL  L5EETINO 

of  nembers 
August  20,  1953. 


»  »  * 
State  Officers 

Culbert  L»  Olson,  President 

Iblsrin  W.  Smith,  Exec.  Vice-President 

Jack  Y.  Be  man,  Treasurer 

Southern  Region  Officers 

J.  Ray  Files,  V ice-President 

Ruth  Lybeck,  Secretary 

Albert  Lunceford,  Ass't.  Treasurer 


Directors 


Jane  Tolmack 
Joseph  %att 
Lillyan  Andrus 
E.  L*  Pumoer 
Mary  Shaw 
Harold  Lane 
Rosemary  Sanders 
Tom  Carrell 


Hubert  D«  Long 
Henry  E.  Clemens 
Fay  Porter 
Anna  Laura  Myers 

Eleanor  Chambers 
William  Uoeaer 
C.  F.  Woolpert 
Clinton  D.  UcKinnon 


Trustees 

Elizabeth  Snyder 
Amerigo  Bozzani 
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Snyder:      He  had  also  been,  though,  sergeant -at -anas  of  the  state 
legislature.   So  he  knew  state  government  also.  He  had  been 
sergeant-at-arms  when  Culbert  Olson  was  governor.  For  that  reason, 
he  had  both  state  and  national  experience.  He  had  broad  experience, 

and  I  learned  a  lot  from  him. 

Ruth  Lybeck,  who's  one  of  the  persons,  probably  died  about 
ten  years  ago.   She  and  Ed  Lybeck,  her  husband,  were  two  of  the  most 
dedicated,  honest,  hard-working  persons.  They  started  with  Helen 
Douglas.  After  Helen  was  defeated  for  Congress,  then  when  Jimmy 
Roosevelt  was  elected  to  the  Congress;  Jimmy  put  them  on  his  staff. 

Chall:   Put  them  both  on  his  staff? 

Snyder:  Well,  Ed  was  on  the  paid  staff,  and  Ruth  always  went  along  helping 
Ed,  whatever  he  was  doing.   Dedicated,  wonderful  people. 

Eleanor  Chambers  is  a  person  who  came  and  was  identified  with 
Sam  Yorty's  campaign.   You'll  see  that  this  is  a  very  broad  spectrum 
and  lots  of  experienced  people.  Eleanor  also  was  deputy  mayor  when 
Sam  Yorty  became  mayor.   So,  another  person  with  a  good  deal  of 
practical  political  experience. 

Chall:   At  some  point,  ODD  has  been  criticized  for  being  a  pro-Yorty  group. 
Was  that  a  Yorty-backed  organization? 

Snyder:  No,  absolutely  not.   No  validity  to  that  at  all. 

The  next  person  is  Susie  [Florence]  Clifton. 
Chall:   She  had  quite  a  bit  of  experience. 

Snyder:  Lots  of  campaign  experience,  and  really  always  worked  her  heart  out 
for  her  candidate. 

Then  Harold  Lane.  You've  heard  me  mention  his  name.  He  was  the 
field  man  with  Chet  Holifield.  Edmond  Cooke,  I  remember,  was  a  very, 
very  excellent  lawyer.   I  don't  recall  that  he  ever  spent  too  much 
time  in  campaigns.  He  was  always  there  on  the  higher  level  of  the 
idea-making,  rather  than  meetings  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

Then  you  have  Clint  McKinnon.  Then  John  Despol,  who  at  that  time 
was  with  the  steel  workers.  John  had  a  varied  career,  then;  with  the 
AFL-CIO  merger,  he  became  part  of  the  CIO  structure,  and  was  also  in 
Sacramento  as  the  state  CIO  representative. 
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Chall:   Some  people  have  characterized  him  as  a  very  difficult  person  to 

get  along  with,  and  one  who  generally  would  find  either  fault  with 
organizations  or  at  some  point  find  some  radical  in  them;  highly 
conscious  or  overly-conscious  of-- 

Snyder:  He  was  very  anti-communist.  Of  course,  eventually  he  went  over  and 
changed  his  registration  and  became  a  Republican  and  went  over  and 
supported  Nixon  at  the  close.   I  believe  he's  still  alive;  I'm  Juit 
almost  sure  he  is. 

Chall:   Was  he  in  Dime  a  Day  because  he  was  one  of  the  well  known  labor 
persons? 

Snyder:  Yes.  He  was  considered  one  of  the  important  labor  leaders. 
Chall:   How  would  characterize  him?  Did  you  always  get  along  with  him? 

Snyder:   I  found  him,  at  that  time,  a  reasonable  person.  The  labor  movement 
had  been  subjected  to  so  many  pressures.   It  was  sort  of  like  the 
Young  Democrats  in  the  early  days,  where  there  were  all  kinds  of  moves 
to  capture  it.  There's  no  question  in  my  mind  but  that  that  is  the 
truth.   I  suspect  that  the  same  thing  was  going  on- -and  I  heard  about 
some  of  the  fringe  details --in  the  labor  movement.   Johnny,  coming 
out  of  the  steel  workers,  evidently  felt  that  there  was  great  need  to 
be  vigilant,  let's  say,  so  that  the  unions  weren't  taken  over.  But 
I  don't  recall  that  he  was  that  vigilant  at  this  time.  I  think  some 
of  his  more  conservative  expressions  came  later.  So  he  was  there  as 
a  labor  leader  that  we  respected  at  this  time. 

Don  Rose  later  became  the  chairman  of  the  county  committee,  and 
I  think  he  was  at  our  meetings  this  time.  Don  Rose  helped  and  was 
consulted  in  all  of  this,  and  then  later,  I  don't  know  if  he  disavowed 
DDD,  but  he  went  over  and  played  the  CDC  side  more--or  supported  CDC, 
rather  than  played  it.  Let's  say  that  he  preferred  the  other  approach. 

So  again,  philosophically  I  think  much  of  the  conflict  between 
these  two  organizations  came  because  both  ideas  were  new,  and  we 
both  perhaps  had  some  pride  of  authorship.   If  we  started  a  new  idea, 
we  at  least  wanted  to  see  it  implemented  and  tried --which  is  a  natural 
thing  for  human  beings;  if  you  work  on  something  for  a  long  time,  you 
defend  it,  then. 

Chall:   I  see.  Was  there  a  difference  also  in  the  way  you  were  planning  to 
organize?  You  said  you  were  going  to  organize  clubs  in  each 
congressional  district? 
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Snyder:     First,    though,  we  were  going  to  get  members.     We  were  going  to  get 
four  hundred  members,   and   those  members  would  be  part   of   the   total 
structure.      But    then  these   four  hundred  members- -we   felt   if   they  had 
supported   the  party  regularly,  month  after  month,    then  they  should 
be   the  proper  group   to   say,    "These  are   the  candidates   in  the   local 
districts    that  we   think  we   should   support."     Remember  we're   still 
working  under  crossfiling;   we  haven't   cleaned    that   up,   because  we 
lost   in    '52.     We're   trying  to   find   a  way   to  be   sure   that  we  can  get 
a  candidate   in  every  assembly  district,   as  well   as   statewide,   and 
give  him  the  kind   of   support   to  get  him  through   the  primaries. 

Chall  :        So  you  needed   pre-primary  endorsements  and   you  needed   strong  organiza 
tion   in   the  districts. 

Snyder:     That's   right. 

Chall:       That   is,    to  a  large  extent,  what  the  CDC  was  planning  to  do  also-- 
pre-primary  endorsements  and   endorsing  conventions  within  each 
district. 

Snyder:     That's   right. 

Chall:        So   that  didn't  vary;   you  were   still   on   target   just   about   there,   going 
along   the   same  way. 

Snyder:     That's   right.      I   think  the  main  difference,    firstly,  was   that  we 

wanted   to  be  sure  that   the  people  lived   in  the  district  where  they 
did   their  endorsing;   we   insisted   on  a  more   careful  checking  on   that 
part.     Whereas   the  CDC--I  mean,   one  person  could   join   three  or   four 
clubs,   and   this   often  was   the  case.      You  had   someone  who  might,    let's 
say,    live   in   the  central   part   and  be  a  member  of   the  Westlake  Club, 
but   go  out   and   become   a  member   of  a  club   in  Hollywood   or  Beverly  Hills, 
and   therefore  have  voting  power   in  several   places.     This  was  one   of 
the   criticisms   that   some   of   us   leveled. 


Endorsements  vs   the  Open  Primary 


Snyder:      But   I   think,    in   the  end,   CDC  was  a   spark  that    involved   a   lot  of  people, 
and   that,    in  the  end,  was  good.     So  I'd  be  the  first  person  to  say 
that   it  was   good   that   it  was   able   to  bring   in  a   lot  of  people.      I  said 
from  the   start,    "This   is  all  very  good   that   all   these  things   are 
happening.      But  let's   face   up   to  it,    that   the  moment  we  are   able   to 
get   crossfiling  abolished,    then  everybody   should  give  up   the    'official 
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Snyder:      party  "endorsing  process."     That's  where   I   really   took  a  definite 

stand.     The  whole  purpose  of  a  direct  primary  was  to  l«t   the  people 
in   the  district  nominate,   not   to   let   it   be  done   by  club  members, 
Dime  a  Day  or  anyone   else. 

Chall:        I   see.      So  you   really  were  not   for   endorsements   as   such   but   for 
really  open  primaries. 

Snyder:     Not   once  crossfiling  was   abolished.     Absolutely. 

Chall:       W«s   that  a  different  position   from  many  other  Democrats? 

Snyder:     Yes,    because  many  of   the  others   still  wanted   to  continue   endorsing. 
I  thought   this  way  you  were   really  naming  —  it's   the   same   thing  that 
I'm  opposing  with    the   present   corps  of   legislators   that  move  around 
and   endorse  and   usurp,    I   think,    the   power   of   the   people.      If  you 
have   a  direct   primary,   don't   kid   yourself --have  one.      [end   of  side  A, 
Tape  5] 

[begin  Tape   5,    side  B] 

Snyder:      I  think  it's  a  sound  position,   too;    it's  a  position  I  took  then,   and 
I   still   take   it.      Let's  have  political    rules   that  we   all   understand, 
and    let's   level  with   the  people.      Let's  not    tell   them  they're  having 
a  direct  primary   if  a  small   core  of  Democrats  have   already  gotten 
together  and   decided  who's   going   to  be   the  endorsed   candidate. 

Further   than  that,    the  club  members,   or   the  delegates,   never- - 
I  always   used    to  ask  them,    "have  you  gone  out   and   consulted   ten 
citizens   in  your  district?     Have  you  talked   to  ten  voters  and   asked 
them  how  you  should   vote?"     Usually   the  delegates  would    look  at  me 
as   though   I  were  asking  an  unusual  question.      I   think   it  was   a   fair 
question.      If   they  were  delegates,    then   I  say  delegates   representing 
whom? 

Chall:        Well,    they   represented    their  clubs. 

Snyder:     Or   themselves.      The  clubs  didn't   go  out   and   ask  the  voters  how   to 
represent   them. 


Chall:        But   you  wouldn't  have  expected   them  to  do   that, 
delegates  wouldn't  have  done   that,  would   they? 


Even  Dime  a  Day 


Snyder:  At  least  the  Dime  a  Day  delegates,  in  the  first  place,  would  have  had 
to  be  on  the  line  day  after  day,  putting  in  that  ten  cents  or  that 
three  dollars  a  month,  so  that  if  they're  going  to  make  an  endorsement, 
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Snyder:      they  have   something   there  at   stake.      Look,   for   some  of   those   people, 
it  was  the  one  membership  that   they  could  afford  during  the  year-- 
a   thirty-six   dollars  membership.      It  would  have   been  a  sizable 
investment   of   their  earnings. 

I   do   think   that   they  would  have  been  more  careful   to  want   to 
select   somone  who  represented    the  whole  community.      In  my  mind,    it 
would  have  been  a  responsible  way,   and   I  would   love   today,    rather 
than  all   of   the  public    financing   laws,    I  would    love   today   to   think 
that   every  voter  was  putting   in  a  dime   a  day  and  making  that   investment 
and   that   the  money  was   being  escrowed   for   the   candidates'    campaigns, 
and  not   at   the  whim  of   the  Congress   or   something.      So  I   still    think 
that   the   idea  has   some  merit. 


The  First  Years   of  Dime  a  Day 


Chall  :        You  never  had   an  opportunity  to   try   it   out,   did   you? 

Snyder:     We  actually  had   one   election  where  we  put   out   a  mailing,   and   you'll 
notice--[ referring  to  document] 

Chall:       This  was  1954.     That  was  for  Graves,    so   that's  1954. 

Snyder:      Yes,    this  was   our   famous  motto:     Don't    let   two  million  Republicans 

fool   three  trillion  Democrats.      And   really  and   truly,    the  piece  was   I 
think  very  well  done. 

Chall:        Let's   see.      I  don't   recall,   but   I  don't   remember  Daniel  Rayburn   in 
1954-- 

Snyder:     He  was   the  candidate   for   secretary  of   state. 

Chall:        --whether  he  was  a  CDC.      [Examining  documents]      Yes,    this   is   the   same 
as   a  CDC  endorsement. 

Snyder:      I  think  what   it  means    is    that  we  helped   bring  about   the  nomination 
of   these  people.      I   think  this   ballot  had   a   lot   to  do  with  assuring 
the   success   of   these  different   nominees. 

Chall:        This    slate  ballot. 
Snyder:      Yes. 
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Chall:        Is   this   Che   first   time    that   a  sort   of   slate  mailing  went   out? 

Snyder:      I  believe   it's  one  of   the   first  times,   yes.      I   think  I've  seen  • 
couple  of  things  before.     But   I   think  this  was  perhaps   the  most 
meaningful   and  well  designed,    let's   say.      It  made  a  terrific    impact, 
and  we  had  word   all   over   the   state.      I   don't   know   if  we  mailed   it 
in  northern  California;    I   think  we  mailed    it   only  in  southern 
California  because  we  didn't  have   the  money,    I  don't   think,    to  go 
statewide.      But  we  had  many  complaints   that   these  were  being   left 
after  people  had   been   in  the  polling  place;    they   forgot   to   take   them 
with   them  as   they   left   the  booths.     We   said  we  hadn't  put   them  there. 

We  didn't  go  out  and  select  different  candidates,  but  we  did 
find  a  different  method  of  getting  our  finances  and  of  organizing 
the  districts. 

Chall:        Is  this   the  William  Bonelli  who  ultimately  left   the  state  under  a 
cloud? 

Snyder:     Yes,    that's   right. 

Chall:  I  recall  reading  that  the  official  CDC  convention  refused  to  endorse 
Bonelli.  He  had  apparently  just  become  a  Democrat  after  having  been 
a  Republican,  and  so  they  took  no  stand  on  him. 

Snyder:     This   could  well  be.      He  had   been  a  Republican. 

Chall:        I  do  notice    that   the  Dime  a  Day  people   endorsed  him,  however. 

Snyder:      I'm  trying  to   think   if   anyone   else  was  on   the  Democratic  primary 
ballot   against  him. 

Chall:        There  may  not  have   been  anybody,   which   I   think   is   sort   of   interesting. 

I  don't  know  anything  about  him.     At   the   time,    I   think,   he  was  considered 
to  be   a  dishonest  public   official. 

Snyder:      I  probably   saw  William  G.    Bonelli  maybe   five   times   in  my   life;    this 
is  not   someone   I  had    long  philosophical  or  even  personal  discussions 
with.     He  was  probably  his  own  worst  enemy.     He  was  a  very  smart  man; 
he  had   been  a  professor  of  political   science;    I   think   It  was   over  at 
Occidental.     Most  people  don't  even  know   that—that  he  had   come   from 
the   academic  world.      In   the   area  of   taxes,   he  probably  made   some  very 
important   contributions. 
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Snyder:  Then  I   think   that  he  became  very  power—do   I  call    It   power 

mad?     I  mean  that  he  enjoyed    the  exercise  of  power,    let's   put   it 
this  way.      And   there   are   people  who  like  power   for  power.      1   think 
he  was   one   of   those  persons;    if   I  were   to  judge  him,    I  would   say 
that.     He   liked   to  run   things. 

Of  course,    in   the  Republican  party  he  had   a  feud  with  the 
Times.     Then  there  was  a  real  head-to-head   fight   for  power   in  the 
Republican  party,   and   the  Times   took  him  on.      I   think  this   is  when 
he   left    the  Republican  party  and   said,    "The  hell  with  you.      I'm  going 
over  and   reregister."     They   ran  a  Repbulican  nominee  against  him, 
but   I  don't    remember  who   it  was.      But,   of   course,   he  was   the   incumbent 
too. 

Chall:       Yes,    that's  right. 

Snyder:     One   of   these  persons  who  made  his  own  decisions.      I   think   it  was 

very  hard   tc  penetrate  his  mind  and  have  any  input   in  it.     We  were 
talking  about  some  of   these  people  earlier   today,  and  how  difficult 
it    is   to   know  what  would  have   been  different    if  people  had   listened 
a  little. 

So  that  now  is  Dime  a  Day.  We've  noticed  the  people  that  were 
important.  Here  [referring  to  document]  you'll  notice  that  we  have 
directors. 

Chall:       Yes.     Now,    this   is   the  more  organized—August  20,   1953.     There  arc 

new  names   in  here;    provisions   adopted   for   the   constitution  and  bylaws. 
But   it  principally   stayed  here   in  southern  California,   then,   as   long 
as   it  continued    in  existence. 

Snyder:     That's   right,   because  by   this    time   northern  California  had   developed 
fairly  much   the  CDC.      I'm  just  looking  at   some   of   these  documents. 
[Looking  at   papers]      I   think  this  was  about   the   5  percent   that   it   said 
we   could   spend. 

Chall:        [Reading]      This   is   "a   list  of   the  commissions  paid   to  Democratic 
organizations  during  fiscal  year  July  1,   1953  to  June  30,   1954." 
I   see  here  you  are   supporting  different  Democratic   clubs  and  councils, 
and   the  women's  division. 

Snyder:     You  see— withdrawals— and  we  put  it   into  the  district.     Evidently 

first   there  was  a  general  trustee  account.      (I  haven't   looked  at  this 
in  twenty  years.)     Anyway,   you'll  notice   that  monies  were  put   into 
different  accounts. 
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Chall:   You  were  a  trustee. 
Snyder:  Amerigo  Bozzani  and  I. 

Snyder:   So  the  June  collections  here  were  $748.  Now  that's  July  1,  1954. 
(Sorting  through  papers]   I'm  trying  to  look--I  don't  see  a  date 
on  this  one,  where  one  of  the  early  communications  was  sent  by 
Clint  McKinnon.  But  you'll  notice  this  plan  would  mean  $2,400,000 
in  two  years  between  elections.  So  it  was  an  ambitious  plan,  that's 
a  certainty;  but  based  on  just  a  dime  a  day,  and  that's  exactly  what 
we  called  it.   But  we  never  had  a  chance  to  really  test  it.   I'm 
just  looking  to  see  if  I  can  find  anything  that  ties  it  in  with  the 
convention  more.  Here's  a  mailing  on  the  statewide  caucus.  You  may 
want  to  take  this  and  make  a  copy. 

Chall:   Oh  yes,  that's  a  good  letterhead. 

Snyder:  You'll  notice  Culbert  Olson  is  the  former  governor. 

Chall:   Yes,  [  noticed  that  he  was  the  president  [of  Dime  a  Day]. 

Snyder:  So  here's  the  statewide  caucus- -[ reading]  "to  be  elected  on  the  basis 
of  one  delegate  for  every  twenty  paid  up  members."  So  you  might  take 
that. 

Chall:   I'll  make  a  note  here  that  you  want  it  back. 
Snyder:  What's  the  date  of  that? 
Chall:   November  2,  1953. 

Snyder:  Here's  one,  October  29,  that  also  went  to  the  members.   I  think  it 
spells  out  there  some  of  the  arrangements  that  had  been  made  with 
Alan  Cranston  and  CDC. 

Chall:   This  shows  that  there  was  some  very  careful  planning  between  both 
groups  before  the  statewide  convention  of  the  CDC,  which  at  that 
time  didn't  even  have  a  name. 

Snyder:  I  think  here,  now  [reading  from  Conference  Report,  July  30,  1953],  "An 
understanding  was  reached  along  the  following  lines  between  George 
Miller,  Jr.,  Clinton  McKinnon,  Elizabeth  Snyder,  Ruth  Lybeck,  Helen 
Myers,  Alan  Cranston,  and  Delwin  Smith,  upon  the  basis  of  the  necessity 
of  strengthening  the  Democratic  party  in  California  by  providing  a 
method  whereby  the  combined  strength  of  the  Party  could  be  utilized  in 
the  selection  and  election  of  Democratic  candidates  in  the  1954 
elections. 
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July  27,   1955 

Mrs  Elizabeth  Snyder,  Clwlrman 
Democrat lo  State  Central  Committee 
311  South  Vernont  Avenue 
Los  Angeles,  California 

Dear  Elizabeth: 

V/e  Democratic  Members  of  the  State  legis 
lature  from  Southern  California  wish  wholeheartedly  to 
Join  with  the  action  of  the  Democratic  Congressmen  of  this 
area  in  urging  you  us  the  head  of  the  Deraocratic  Party  in 
California  to  assist  in  every  way  within  your  power  to 
preserve  and  protect  the  entity  of  Dime  a  D*y  for  Democra 
cy  and  to  strengthen  t'ris  organization  for  the  future 
welfare  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

Those  of  us  who  have  beer,  active  for  cany 
years  know  that  never  before  have  the  ct-ndldntes  of  the 
Party  been  helped  so  much  by  a  Democratic  organization  as 
Dine  a  Day.  \Ve  tlso  know  that  campaign  funds  were  carefully 
and  rigidly  safeguarded  for  actual  beneficial  use  and  that 
drastic  restrictions  were  placed  on  GTP  enditures  for  such 
things  as  salaries,  overhead  and  extraneous  expenses. 

We  therefore  urge  you  in  the  strongest 

manner  possible  to  build  *nd  strengthen  DLD  so  that  noney 
will  be* available  to  make  California  *  Lenocratic  State. 

Sincerely, 
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"  (W   BUB153)    PI>«BU   WASHINGTON   DC  JULY    13 

lURS    ELIZABETH    SNYDER*  ^  JUL  )4    m    9    21 

CHAIRMAN   DEMOCRATIC  STATE  CENTRAL   COMMITTEE  DO  NOT 
I  311    SO   VERMONT  LOSA*  PHONE 

WE  THE   DEMOCRATIC   MEMBERS   OF   THE  LOS   ANGELES   CONGRESSIONAL 
DELEGATION    HOPE  YOU  WILL    USE  YOUR  BEST   EFFORTS   TO   PROTECT 
AND   PRESERVE   THE    INTEGRITY    AND    INDEPENDENCE   OF  THE  D'lWE 
A  DAY   ORGANIZATION?  WE  REMEMBER  THAT  DIME   A   DAY   GAVE   US 
ILL   MORE   DIRECT   SUPPORT  THAN   ANY   OTHER   OFFICIAL   DEMOCRATIC 
UNlTv.  UNTIL   AND   UNLESS   SOMETHING  BETTER    IS    ESTABLISHED  WE 
BELIEVE  THE  BEST    INTERESTS  OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY    ARE 
•ERVED  BY   GIVING   DIME   A  DAY   FULL    SUPPORT*  | 

CECIL  KING   NHET   HOLIFIELD  CLYDE   DOYLE   NAMES  ROOSEVELT 


TMt   COMPANY    WILL   ArrKlCIATI    SUCCfSIION*   H«OM   ITi  PAT«ONt  CONCftNINO   ITI   SIIIV1CI 
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Snyder:       "As  a  first  step  towards  this  end,  it  was  the  understanding 

of  all  present  that  a  Statewide  Convention  would  be  held  in  November 
for  the  express  and  sole  purpose  of  adopting  plans,  procedure,  and 
the  mechanics  for  a  subsequent  Statewide  Convention  to  be  held  th« 
first  week  in  February,  1954,  at  which  convention  endorsements  would 
be  made  of  candidates  for  statewide  office. 

"Both  of  these  statewide  conventions  will  be  composed  of 
delegates  selected  in  the  Assembly  Districts  by  their  respective 
organizations  on  the  basis  of  one  delegate  for  each  twenty-five 
paid  up  members  when  dues  are  paid  up  in  full  thirty  days  before 
the  date  of  each  convention. 

"The  Democratic  organizations  eligible  to  send  delegates  are 
the  officially  chartered  Democratic  Clubs  of  the  State  and  County 
committees,  "A  Dime  a  Day  for  Democracy,1  and  the  California  Young 
Democrats.   Each  organization  shall  have  available  a  certified  copy 
of  their  officially  paid-up  roster  of  members  thirty  days  before  each 
convention  for  submission  to  or  inspection  by  the  other  participating 
organ  izations . " 

So  now,  I  think  we're  beginning  to  see  some  of  the  discussions, 
and  some  of  the  agreements  that  went  into  the  making  of  CDC.  What 
I've  said  right  along  —  it  isn't  something  that  just,  one  weekend, 
came  forward.   I  think  rather--! 'm  not  trying  to  take  anything  from 
anyone- -you  had  a  group  who  saw  all  of  this  thinking  and  all  of  this 
organization  going. 

Now,  we'd  had  clubs  for  a  long  time.  We'd  had  affiliations  of 
clubs,  where  we  brought  them  together,  where  they  never  did  any 
endorsing  but:  where  they  worked  together  on  a  congressional  basis. 
I  think  there  were  some  people  who  thought  this  would  make  a  very  good 
statewide  organization.   You  had  the  makings  sitting  there,  and  all 
you  needed  was  someone  to  come  along  and  organize  the  whole  thing  and 
give  it  a  new  name;  or  give  it  a  name. 


The  North-South  Divisions  in  the  Party 


Chall:   Is  there  much  in  California  politics  that  gets  divided  by  the 

Tehachapis?  The  people,  the  methods  of  working?  This  seems  to  be 
kind  of  an  example  of  that,  although  I'm  sure  there  are  some  probably 
more  important  political  elements  that  went  into  the  division  of 
opinions  about  it,  that  might  have  been  resolved.   But  I  just  see  so 
much  of  the  north-south  division  in  this,  and  so  many  other  things. 
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November  18,  1954 


Mr.  Alan  Cranston,  President 
California  Democratic  Council  of  Clubs 
12370  Hilltop 
Los  Altos,  California 

Dear  Mr.  Cranston: 

We  Democrats  have  a  lot  to  be  thankful  for  —  in  Southern  California  u 
gained  a  State  Senator  (what  a  good  one  Dick  Richards  will  make)  and  w 
gained  four  Assembly  seats  held  previously  by  Republicans  as  well  as 
three  more  Assembly  seats  in  which  there  was  no  incumbent.  This  makes 
for  a  good  Democratic  Thanksgiving. 

But  we  must  prepare  ourselves  and  our  Party  so  that  we  will  have  a  muc 
greater  Thanksgiving  two  years  from  now. 

To  do  this  we  need  to  do  some  early  planning. 

In  this  first  year  of  the  endorsement  process  there  were  a  few  inatanc 
where  the  Clubs  made  endorsements  where  DDD  did  not.  Where  this  occur 
about  70^  of  those  endorsed  were  nominated. 

In  a  few  instances  DDD  made  endorsements  where  the  Clubs  did  not  and 
where  this  occurred  a  little  over  70$  of  those  endorsed  were  nominated 


But  where  both  the  Clubs  and  DDD  endorsed  over 
were  nominated. 


of  those  endorsed 


We  feel,  therefore,  that  it's  obvious  that  endorsements  should  be  made 
with  all  active  elements  of  the  Party  participating  in  the  endorsement 

The  Board  of  Directors  has  requested  the  officers  of  DDD  to  act  as  a 
Committee  empowered  to  meet  and  work  with  representatives  of  the  Counc: 
and  the  Clubs  to  the  end  that  a  co-ordinated  and  carefully  worked  out 
schedule  of  joint  conventions  for  the  state  and  the  local  districts  is 
agreed  upon  and  arranged  just  as  the  Council  and  DDD  arranged  and  held 
the  Joint  convention  in  Fresno  this  year. 

In  this  way  we  will  be  united  in  our  endorsements  and  in  our  campaign!! 

Thus  the  united  strength  of  the  Democratic  Party  may  be  utilirad  towari 
returning  our  government  to  the  majority  of  the  people  -  the  Democrats 

When  would  it  be  convenient  for  representatives  of  the  Clubs  and  Young 
Democratic  Clubs  to  meet  with  us  to  start  making  the  plans  necessary  t< 
make  this  a  Democratic  State? 


Sincerely, 


Culiert  L.(OjsTTn 
President 
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Snyder:      I   think   in  great   part,   when  you  have  a  chance   to  meet   frequently 
with   people,   and   know  what's   going   into   their  thought   process   and 
some  of   the   reasons,   or   if   you  can   understand   their   local   experience* 
in   their  district--!   think    it's  much  easier,    then,    to  resolve 
problems. 

I   think  the  very  fact   that   San  Francisco  had  always  been  a  more 
cohesive,   manageable  area   is  a   factor.      Even   today,   you  can  go   to 
San  Francisco  and  you  can   find   a  half   a  dozen  people,    such  as   the 
Burtons,   and   George  Moscone,   and   others,  who  really  have  a  pretty 
good  hold   on   the   structure  of  San  Francisco.      You  can't  do   that   in 
Los  Angeles. 

So,   the   first   thing,   you  have   the   geographical.      Secondly,    I 
think  you  had   an     older,   more   settled   population.      And,    believe  me, 
what  we're   talking  about    is   the  very   thing   that  happened  way  back   in 
1931  when  reapportionment  was   taking  place;   when  your   legislature 
wouldn't   reapportion  when   the   population  was  moving  south.      The  north 
did   not  want   to  give   up  control   of   the   state    legislature.      You  had 
some   fierce   fights   then. 

In   the   same   sense,   you  had   some   rather   strong   fights   taking  place-- 
at    least   differences—about  how   to  achieve  victory.     Obviously, 
southern  California,   where   the   population  was  moving,   didn't  want   to 
lose   some  of   its   own  power   to  make   decisions   for   itself. 

Chall:        And   it   felt   that   the  CDC  was  going   to  be  controlled   by  the  north? 

Snyder:      I   think  we   saw  most  of   the    leadership  originating  and  coming  from   the 
north   and   not   being  willing  to   try  the  Dime  a  Day.      So   if   there  were 
any  hurt   or  any  unhappy   feelings,    I  would   say   that    it   was   because 
there  wasn't   an  honest   effort    to  have  made   it  work.     At   least,   we 
should  have   been  allowed    to  go  ahead   and   try   it   ourselves.     The  CDC 
all   of  a  sudden  contended    that    it  had   a  right   to  rule   on  Dime  a  Day. 

Well,  we  didn't  want  to  go  to  the  courts.  By  this  time,  I'm 
state  chairman  and  I  have  other  things  to  do  besides  referee  some 
fights  between  CDC  and  Dime  a  Day. 

Chall:        You  had  helped  organize   it,   but  you  just  didn't    feel    that   it  was  worth 
any  more  of  your   time? 

Snyder:      I  just   couldn't   let   it   become   the   single  cause   and  destroy  the  party. 
I  think  that's  what   I   told   the  Dime  a  Day:     We'll   just  have   to  make 
our  contributions  elsewhere.     My  job  was  no   longer  just   to  concern  myself 
with  Dime  a  Day  but   to  try  to  represent   the  whole  Democratic  party.      So 
I   took  a  different   position.      And   I   think   it  was  proper;    I  couldn't 
carry  old   fights   forever. 
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Chall: 
Snyder 


So   it   just    faded   away,   Dime   a  Day? 
I  would   say   it   faded   away. 


Incumbents   and   the  CDC  Endorsing  Procedures 


Chall:        That's   a  good   bit   of  history  and   background   on   it   that   I   surely 
didn't  have. 

Now,    that   being   the  case,   and   you  were  chairman  of   the  party, 
let  me  ask  you  before  we    leave   the  CDC  what   your  opinion  of  the   CDC 
organization  and   form  was.      Did   you  ever  become   a  member   or   strong 
active  member   of  CDC?      I'm  sure  you  paid   your  dues. 

Snyder:     Oh  yes,    I  paid  my  dues.      Here's   an  example,   now.      I'm  just   looking  at 
this.      We  evidently  had   some   kind   of   a  pre-primary   candidate   endorsing 
convention. 

Chall:       On  January  23,    1954. 

Snyder:  Yes.  In  here,  I  notice,  evidently  we  sold  ads,  prooably  for  five  or 
ten  dollars  apiece.  Here's  the  history  of  the  19th--this  was  ray  own 
district,  where  Chet  Holifield-- 

Chall:        This   is    the  Nineteenth   Congressional  District   that's  having  the 
convention. 

Snyder:      That's   right.      I  notice  here,    "Compliments  of--"     We   even  dragged 

Chris   in   there   and  made    it    from  Christina  Snyder.      I  don't   think  she 
realized  we   were   involving  her   always. 

I  might   say  one   thing   that   disturbed   some  of   the  congressmen. 
I   remember  Chet  always   felt   somewhat  embarrassed   and   annoyed  when 
the  CDC  would   send  him  a  questionnaire,  with  a   long   list   of  questions- 
how  would   you  vote   on   this   and  how  would  you  vote   on   that.      He   used 
to  say,    "Gee,    if   those  people  had   followed  my  record  a  bit,   they'd 
know  that   I've   cast  votes   on  every  one   of   those    issues.      It's   somewhat 
presumptuous   to  ask  me  what's  my  position  when   I've  already   taken  • 
position.'"      I   think  some  of   the   congressmen   felt   this  way. 

Chall:        Did   some  of   the   congressmen  also  feel   that   because   the  CDC  was   fairly 
strong  on  certain   types  of   issues,  was  concerned  with    issues- -that   by 
taking  a  stand   on   issues   that   they  were  preempting   the  decision-making 
process  of   the   congressmen;    that   they  might    lose   some  control? 
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Snyder:     No.      I   think   that   if   the  congressmen  had   any   feelings,   their   feelings 
were   that   it  was  presumptuous   for  any  group  of  Democrat*  to  say,   "You 
have   to  come   to   us   for  your  endorsement.      You're  accountable   to  us." 
The   congressmen   that    I  worked  with   used    to   say,    "Look,   don't   tell  me 
that   I'm  accountable   to   two  hundred   of  you.      I'm  accountable  to  the 
whole   120,000  Democrats    in  this  district.      If  you  take  positions   that 
are  at  variance  with   them,    I  have   to  go  with   the   electorate." 

In  a   sense,    I   think  we   saw  a  bit   of   the  McGovern  campaign   in 
some   of   these.     We   saw  perhaps  a  single-purpose  group.      I   can't   think 
of  any  issue   that  would  have   been  overwhelming,    really.      I  always 
thought    that   one   of   the  errors   of   the  McGovern  campaign  was   that   it 
was  directed   so  much   to  the  young  voter,   and   that   at   the  convention, 
the  young  voter  wasn't    in  a  position   to  really  give  on  any  issues  and 
to   let   the   rest   of   the  electorate  be   counted    in.      No  one  had   the  power. 

I   think   this  was   a  place  where   the   congressmen   just  weren't  going 
to  be   tied    in   to,   let's   say,    two  hundred  club  members  or  delegates   in 
a  congressional  district.      I  would   say  you  were  very   lucky   if  you  had 
that  many;    I  would   say   that   that  would  be   the  maximum,    and   you  probably 
would   never  even  have    that  many. 

Chall:        Were   they  also  concerned   that    the  CDC  might   run  candidates   against 
them? 

Snyder:      I   think   in  the  back  of   some   people's  minds.      I   think   some  of   the 

incumbents  would  have   to   think  that    this   is   a  good   vehicle   to   try  to 
upset  me.      Yes,   I   think  so. 

Chall:        So  there  was   always  a  certain   tension  between   the   legislators  who  were 
in  office,   and  maybe   some   of   the  old  hands   in  the  Democratic   party, 
and   this  new  group. 

Snyder:     We  know   it's   a  rule   that    if   there's  an  organization  created   in   the 

district,    the   incumbent   always  hopes   it's  his  organization;  he   really 
doesn't  want  an  organization  being  put   together  by  people   from  the 
outside.      As   I've   told  you,    I  had   a  long-standing  rule   that    if   I  went 
into  a  district,    the   first   person   I  was   going  to  call  on  was   the 
congressman  or   the   assemblyman,    that   the  voters  had   already  elected. 

Chall:        Do  you  ever   feel   that  might   at   times  be  a   rule   that   could   be  broken-- 
that   sometimes   the  person  who's   been  elected  year   in  and  year  out 
may  be  doing  nothing   for  his   district    (either   the  district's  changed 
or  he's  changed)    and   that  maybe   it's   better,   while  difficult  and 
divisive,   to  set   a  candidate   in  opposition  to  him?     Have  you  ever  done 
that,   or  wanted   to? 
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Snyder:   I  think  it's  certainly  true.   I'm  trying  to  recall  what  would  be  a 
vivid  example.   But  I'm  confident  that  that  became  the  case.   I 
can't  recall  if  anyone  ever  ran  a  candidate  against  Clyde  Doyle. 
Clyde  was  a  Democrat  who  probably  became  more  conservative  as  he 
served  in  Congress.   He  was  put  on  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee,  and  in  that  capacity,  probably  much  like  some  of  the  labor 
leaders,  was  becoming  too  suspect  of  people  who  differed  from  them, 
and  perhaps  thought  there  were  ties  with  some  subversive  force.   I 
think  Clyde,  over  a  period  of  years,  did  sort  of  drift  out  of  line 
with  the  structure.   And  yet  he  represented  a  part  of  this  county-- 
Maywood ,  Bell,  Downey—which  today  is  represented  by  Clawson,  a 
Republican.   So  it  took  that  kind  of  a  Democrat  to  hold  that  district 
together. 

Chall:   And  there's  an  advantage  to  having  a  Democrat  there,  even  if  he  may 
not  represent  the  total  party? 

Snyder:   I  think  Clyde  gave  us  90  percent  of  the  votes  that  we  wanted. 

Whenever  you  got  to  education,  social  welfare,  and  international 
programs  by  a  Democratic  president,  I  think  Clyde  gave  him  full 
support.   But,  as  I  say,  I  think  that  some  of  the  liberal  forces, 
and  some  of  what  might  be  the  CDC,  found  themselves  at  variance  with 
him. 
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V     CHAIRMAN  OF  THE   DEMOCRATIC   STATE  CENTRAL  COMMITTEE,    1954-1956 


The  Very  Bitter  Election  Campa ign 


Chall:        Let's   go   into   the    1954   elections,    then,   and  your  own  election.      In 

1954,   probably  August  —  that '  s   the   usual   time  when  state  party  officials 
were   selected.      At   the   time,   you  were   the   southern  chairman  of   the 
women's  division.      Generally   speaking,    the   southern  division  chairman, 
who  was  Clint  McKinnon   at   that   time,   would  have  become   the   state 
chairman.      But  he  didn't   become   the   state  chairman—you  did,   and  you 
did  with  considerable  amount   of  difficulty.     How  did   it  come   about 
that   you  would   even  be   considered    for  state   chairman?     What  happened 
to  Clinton  McKinnon  at    that   point? 

Snyder:      Clint  McKinnon  was,    I   think,    still    in  a  position  of   trying   to  save 

the   newspaper.      He  was   concerned  with   the  Daily  News  and  was  working 
so  hard   on   that.      Also,    I  would  want   to  mention   that  he  had  more  or 
less   asked    that   I  make    the  decisions  and  act    for   the  Democratic   party 
in   the   south,   and   that  he  was  available   for   consulting.      But  he  would 
usually  agree    to  what   decisions    I  had  made   on   the  spur   of    the  moment. 
He   found    that   I  would   discuss   things  with  him  generally  and    then 
proceed   to  act   as   I  would  have   thought  he  would  have  wanted.      Let's 
put   it   this  way. 

Chall:        So   in  effect   you  were   the  chairman,      [end   side  B,  Tape   5] 

[begin  Tape  6,    side  A] 

Chall:        Clint  McKinnon  encouraged  you   to   try  to  become   chairman? 

Snyder:     Oh  yes,  he  did   everything  to   support  me. 

Chall:        Even  knowing  that  was  not  considered   a  woman's   place? 
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Snyder:      Clint  McKinnon?     Oh   yes.      It   didn't   bother  him.     He  gave  me   full 
support --the  re  was  no  question—and  did   everything  he  could    in 
calling  meetings,   which   I'll  comment   about.     At   any  rate,    I  can't 
recall   just  where  the   idea  started,   because   it  was  certainly  a  novel 
idea--that   a  woman  would   seek   the  chairmanship.      I    imagine,    in 
fairness,    that    it   came  with   some  of  the   strong  women   like  Ruth  Lybtck, 
and   Susie  Clifton,   Roz  Uyman,   Anna  Laura  Myers,    Paulyn     Clark,   Edith 
Weiss  and   others   like   them.      We  had   an  enormous  group  of   solid,  hard 
working  women   that,    believe  me,  were   the  guts   of   the  Democratic   party, 
too,   when   it   came   to   the    real  hard  work.      They  did   fund-raising. 

I  might  mention  another  person.     We  had   a  Kay  Martel  who   used 
to  put   on   teas.     We  would   get   someone's  big  home   and   then  get   all  of 
the  cakes  donated.      I   know  of  no  one  who  was  as   good   a   fund-raiser 
as   she  was.      She  always   controlled   every  cake    that  was   brought    in 
and  would   even  hide   some   of   them  under   beds    [laughter]    until   they  had 
all   been  properly  cut   and   spread.      But   I'll   bet  we   used   to  earn 
hundreds   of  dollars,   and    sometimes  maybe  a   thousand  dollars,    in  some 
of   those  affairs.      They  were  a  great   showcase   for  candidates;   so  the 
candidates   loved    them   too. 

This  was  a  women's   division   function,   and   the  women's  division 
had   been   really  one   of   the  very  substantial   fund -rat sing  arms  of   the 
Democratic  party.      Once  you  become  a   fund-raising  arm  and  you  have 
strong  women,    then   if   these  women  would  come   to  me   and  say,   "Look, 
why  don't  you   run?"     I'm  going   to   listen. 

I   think   I  mentioned   to  you  once  before   that   I   talked   to   India 
Edwards  and   asked   India  what   she   thought   of   the   idea.      India  had   said 
that   at   one   time  President  Truman  had   suggested   that   she   take   the 
chairmanship  of   the   national  Democratic   party.      She  had   told  him  that 
she   felt   it  was   too   soon.      But   she  also   indicated   to  me   that   some 
years    later   she  wished    that  her  answer  had   been  different. 

So,    I   thought,    'Veil,    this  only  comes  once.      It'll   be  my  only 
chance   to   say  yes   or  no,   and   I'll   say  yes."     I  was   in   the   race  and 
drafted   this   letter   that   I'm  going   to  put    in  your  hands   to  copy.      It 
starts,    "The   success   of  our  Democratic   nominees   at   the  November  2nd 
election  will  depend    in  great  measure   on   the  decisions  and   plans  made 
in   the  next    few  weeks.      As  a  candidate   for   state   chairman  of   the 
state   central  committee,    I  believe   I   should   present  my  views   on  what 
will   contribute   to  a  successful  campaign." 

Then,    later   on   in   the   same   letter,   after   spelling  out   the 
objectives,    I   say,   "As   the   chairman  of   the  women's  division  for   the 
last    two  years,    I've  devoted    full   time   to   that   office.      I,   as  your 
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Dear  Fellov  Democrat: 

The  success  of  our  Democratic  nominees  At  the  November  2nd  election  vlll 
depend  In  great  measure  on  the  decisions  and  plans  made  In  the  next  fev  veeks.  As 
a  candidate  for  State  Chairman  of  the  State  Central  Cooalttee  I  believe  I  should 
present  my  vievs  on  what  vlll  contribute  to  a  successful  campaign. 

Our  first  objective  should  be  a  coordinated  and  effective  registration 
drive.  If  we  set  as  our  goal  5,000  nevly  registered  Democrats  In  each  Assembly 
District,  ve  vlll  have  added  1*00,000  potential  votes  for  our  statewide  nominees. 
This  added  najorlty  of  registered  Democrats  vould  greatly  enhance  our  chances  of 
Tlctory  on  November  2nd. 

Our  second  task  Is  the  clarification  and  explanation  of  the  Issues  of  the 
campaign  so  that  each  Democratic  voter  In  the  state  vlll  know  exactly  the  advantages 
of  voting  the  "Democratic  Ticket".  We  knov  that  the  great  majority  of  our  people 
cannot  afford,  the  luxury  of  voting  Republican,  but  this  ve  must  make  eminently  clear 
In  every  part  of  our  state. 

Thirdly,  ve  must  Initiate  and  conduct  our  vhole  campaign  on  the  basis  of 
a  strong  Democratic  Team.  Every  resource  of  our  clubs,  campaign  headquarters,  Cotrncl 
and  County  ^TI^  State  Ccamlttees  must  be  made  available  to  every  Democratic  candidate. 
This  "teamvork"  should  extend  to  slate  mailings  and  continuous  identification  of  our 
candidates  vlth  Vote  Democratic  in  every  nedla  of  communication. 

Fourthly,  our  fund-raising  activities  oust  be  scheduled  and  conducted  so 
that  the  greatest  returns  may  be  gained  through  our  efforts.  I  believe  an  equitable 
formula  must  be  devised  for  the  distribution  of  all  funds.  We  ove  every  Democratic 
candidate  the  fullest  resources  at  our  command. 

Fifthly,  ve  most  make  early  and  effective  plans  for  election  day,  Hovenber 
2nd.  Ve  must  develop  more  experts  on  election-day's  needs.  They  in  turn  should 
inform  all  club  members  on  the  various  tasks  of  "getting  out"  the  vote  and  "protect 
ing"  our  votes  on  election  day. 

If  ve  acconpxish  these  objectives  during  this  campaign,  I  believe  ve  vlll 
have  developed  a  Strong  Democratic  Party  in  California  that  vlll  make  Its  greatest 
gains  of  the  last  half  century . 

As  the  Chairman  of  the  Women's  Division  for  the  last  two  yean,  I  have 
devoted  full-tlae  to  that  office.  I,  as  your  State  Chairman,  vlll  not  use  an 
executive  secretary.  I  promise  to  be  "on  the  Job"  personally  and  give  this  position 
the  saae  full-tlce  attention. 

May  I  express  ny  gratitude  for  the  expressions  of  support  for  my  candidacy. 
I  look  forward  to  seeing  you  in  Sacramento  on  August  7th  and  8th. 

Sincerely, 
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Snyder:      state   chairman,   will   not   use   an  executive   secretary.      I  promise   to 
be  on   the   job  personally  and   give   this  position  my   full-time 
attention.      May   I   express  my  gratitude    for    the   expressions  of 
support   for  my  candidacy.      I   look   forward    to   seeing  you   in  Sacramento 
on  August   7th   and   8th."     That's  August   7th  and   8th  of    1954,  which   is 
the  weekend   when   the   convention  was  held. 

Chall:        So  you  have   to  campaign   for  that   office,   generally?     Or  did  you  feel 
that  you  had    to  campaign   for    it? 

Snyder:      Yes,    I   did.     We've  already   talked   about   the  primaries  having  been 
completed.      Dick  Graves  was   the  Democratic   nominee   for  governor. 
By  this   time,   I  had  helped   support  his  nomination.      Remember,   we're 
running  against   an   incumbent   governor,   Goody  [Goodwin]    Knight.      So 
this   is   really  a  very   important   accomplishment,    I   think,   on  the  part 
of   our  party  out   of   power.      Of   course,    remember   this:     We  are  also 
running   for  the   first   time  with   the  benefits   of  Proposition   7,  where 
we  had    "Dem"  and   "Rep"  spelled   after   the  names,   plus   the   first   slate 
mailings. 

Chall:        Which  means   an  endorsement   of   the  party. 

Snyder:      That's   right.      And  most   of   all,    that  we  were    letting   the  voters  know 
who   the  Democrat  was   and  who   the  Republican  was;    so  the  Democrats 
could  go  for   their  own  candidates.      This  was,    in   this  case,   even  more 
important  because  Dick  Graves,    up  until   about   four  or  six  months   before, 
had   been  a   registered   Republican  and  was   a   lobbyist    in  Sacramento  for 
the  League  of   [California]    Cities,    I  believe   it  was. 

It  was   really  some   of    the    legislators  who  persuaded  him  to  change 
his   registration  and   seek   the  Democratic   nomination.      Under   those 
circumstances,   I   think   it's   absolutely   fair   to  say  that  without   these 
two  additions   on   the   ballot--that   is,    the   abbreviations—and   then   the 
slate  mailings,    it  would  have   been   impossible   for  him  to  win   the 
Democratic   primary  because  he  was  an  unknown  person   in   the  Democratic 
party. 

Chall:        And   I   think   there  was   some   opposition  even   to  his   even  becoming  the 
nominee  of   the  Democratic   party. 

Snyder:     We   in   southern  California   really  didn't   know  him;    I  think  that's   the 
best   and   fairest   statement    that   I   can  make.      I  didn't   know  the  man. 
He  was  nominated,   and   certainly  we'd  had   the   choice  between  Goodwin 
Knight   and   Richard  Graves.     We  had   done  what   we  could    for  Richard 
Graves  as   the  Democrat. 
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Snyder:  That  was   some   time   in  June.     The  month  of  July  goes  by,   and   all 

of   a  sudden   In  August,   he   is   opposing  me.      I  went   to  San  Francisco 
once   to   see  him,    and  he   told  me   that    if   I   ran   for  chairman  of   the 
women's  division  again,   he  would   support  me.      Absolutely  no  problem- 
he  would   be  happy   to   support  me.      I  said   I'd   been  elected    to   that 
position  unanimously   two  years   ago,   so   that  doesn't   seem  too   important. 
I   said,    "But  what   bothers  me   is  you're   setting  a  different   set  of 
standards   for   the   state   chairman  and   for   the  chairman  of   the  women's 
division,   and   I  don't   think  that   the  chairman  of   the  women's  division 
is   any   less    important   than   the   state   chairman." 

I   think  that  was  one   of   the  very  strong  principles   that   I  held. 
Further   than   that-- 

Chall:        Did  he   say  why  he  was   opposing  you?     Did  he   tell   you  outright? 

Snyder:     He  told  me   two   things.      One  was  Bonelli   [William]    and   that  my  husband 
knew  him,   or  was   secretary  of  a  national  Democratic   club. 

Chall:        I  didn't  ever  know  what    the   tie-in  was   between  your  husband   and  Bonelli 
that  was   so  shocking   to  people,   and  which   ultimately  put  him  in  J*ll. 
So  whatever   it  was,    I   guess  we  might   as  well   know. 

Snyder:     Let  me  construct   as  well   as   I  can.      Nate  was  a  single  practitioner 

lawyer,    and  Ernie  Debs  had  been  secretary  of  the  National  Democratic 
Club. 

Chall:       That's   the  name   of   the   club? 

Snyder:     Well,    it  was   a  club,    yes,    and   I   think   it  was  more  or   less   a  paper  club. 

Chall:        Called   the  National   Democratic  Club,   even   though   it  was  a  Los  Angeles 
club? 

Snyder:      No.      But   under  crossfiling,    remember   that   they  made   contributions.      So 
there  were  monies   that   came   into  this   fund,   and    the  monies  were   given 
to  Democratic   candidates.      And   I  can  assure  you   that   the  very  Democratic 
candidates   that   spoke  out,    some  of   them,   against  me  were   the  very  ones 
who  wanted   the  money   from   that  club.      There  was  money  that   came   from, 
I'd   say,    almost  every  county   in  the   state,    that   I  know  of. 

My  husband's  calendar  would   show  he  was  never   in  San  Diego;    this 
is  where   the   trial   took  place,   and   the  whole   calendar  will   show  that 
he  never  was   in   San  Diego  during  any  of   the   time.      But   there  were 
liquor  dealers,    there  were  wholesalers,   that  had   sent  money  up.      I 
can't   tell  you  who   told    them  to  send   it   up,    to  make   a  contribution   to 
the  National   Democratic   Club. 
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Snyder:  Then,  when   the  word   came,    "Give  all   of   the  assemblymen   two 

hundred  dollars.      Send   them   that    (whatever    it   was),"  my  husband   just 
signed   the  checks  as   the   secretary.     Maybe   in  one  or   two   instances-- 
I   think  of   one   person   that  he  asked.     He  knew  a  nonincumbent   that  was 
trying,   and  he  did   suggest   that  he   get   some  help. 

This  was  one   of   the   products   under  crossfiling,  where   the  money 
came   in.      I   can't   tell   you  how  much;    I  don't   think  any  candidate  ever 
got   over   two  hundred   dollars.      So  we're  not   talking  about  astronomical 
numbers,    but  we're   talking  about  money   that  was  made   available. 

Of   course,    the   trial   took  place   on   the   basis   that   Nate  had 
solicited   the  money  or  had   asked   these   people   for  the  money.      I'm 
saying   that   the   record    later   showed   that  he'd   never  even  been   in  San 
Diego.      But   the   district   attorney  there  was  after  some  of   these   liquor 
dealers  and   contending   that   they  had   been   solicited,   and   they  probably 
said   that   someone   told    them   to  send   it.      I   can't   tell  you  who   told 
them.      There  may  have   been  of f icials--and    I   think   there  were  officials-- 
of   the   Board  of  Equalization  who  probably   said,    "We  expect   that  you 
should   contribute   to  the   fund." 

Chall:       What  was  Bonelli's   tie-in  with  all    this? 

Snyder:     He  was   a  member   of   the   Board   of  Equalization,   and   the   Board  of  Equaliza 
tion   used   to  give  all   those    licenses.      I   can't    tell   you  who  said   it, 
but   I   think   that    it  was   someone  down   there.      All   I   can  say   is    that 
I'm  sure   it  wasn't  Nate   because  he  wasn't  down   there.      I   think   sometimes 
it's  easier   for  a  district   attorney  to   file  on  a  person  who   isn't  a 
resident   of  his  county;    to   find   someone   else.      Especially,   by   this 
time,   Bonelli  has   left   the  boundaries  of  California. 

Chall:        Bonelli   ran   for   this   office   in   1954,   as   a  Democrat. 
Snyder:     The   trial  doesn't   take   place   until    '56. 

Chall:        So  even  at   that   time,  when  Bonelli   is   running  again   for  public   office 
on   the  Board  .of  Equalization,    there   are   rumors   about  him? 

Snyder:     He  was  a  very  powerful  man   in  Sacramento;    there's  no  question.      I 

think  you'll    find    that   the  main  public   dispute  has   come  because  he's 
left   the  Republican  party  and    is  chopping  away  at    them,   and  he's   also 
chopping  very  hard   at    the  Chandlers  and  has  written  some  book,   which 
I  never   read.      So  there   is   a  real  vendetta  going  on  between   the  Los 
Angeles  Times   and   Bonelli. 

Chall:        I  guess   I   just  can't   understand  why  Graves   in   1954  claims   that  he 

opposes  you  as   state  committee  chairman  because   of  your  connections 

with  William  Bonelli,   whom  he  considered   corrupt   and   ready   for   indictment- 

that   therefore  he  didn't  want  you  as  part   of  his  campaign. 
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Snyder:   I  give  you  my  word  of  honor  that  his  own  people  came  to  me  and  asked 

me  to  talk  to  Nate  about  getting  some  of  that  money  for  the  Graves 
campaign. 

Chall:   But  even  at  that  time,  Bonelli  is  considered  suspect  by  Graves  and 
others? 

Snyder:   I  think  the  very  fact  that  he's  changed  his  party  af filiation- 
he  '•  changed  it  by  this  time;  the  fight  is  going  on.  And  I  think 
the  Times  is  saying-- 

Chall:   I  see.   The  Times  is  bringing  up,  maybe,  the  shenanigans. 

Snyder:  Well,  that  Bonelli  has  this  fund,  and  that  some  of  the  fund- -and  I 

think  there  were  certain  monies  that  probably  were  never  put  in  through 
this  National  Democratic  Club. 

Chall:   So  there  was  just  a  lot  of  talk  at  the  time. 
Snyder:   It  is  talk  and  accusation  at  this  time. 

Chall:   And  Graves  was  opposing  you  because  he  felt  that  you  were  too  close  to 
the  Bonelli  interests,  and  he  told  you  that. 

Snyder:  He  told  me  that,  yes.  Then,  he  also  brought  up  that  I  was  a  member 
of  AA.  He  believed  as  a  fact  that  if  you're  in  AA ,  that  means  that 
you're  an  alcoholic,  and  that  also  rendered  me  unqualified.  That  came 
into  very  strong  play.  [I  have  already  explained  the  background  of 
that  organization  to  my  life,  and  how  my  friends  understood  its 
importance  to  me  and  to  countless  numbers  of  alcoholics.  Many  people 
at  that  time,  unfortunately,  still  did  not  understand  AA.] 

Let  me  back  up  a  bit.   I  suppose  this  was  the  fiercest  campaign 
that  most  of  us  ever  remember,  and  I've  heard  people  still  say  that. 
Just  to  show  you  how  ridiculous  it  got,  Chet  Holifield  once  in 
Washington  made  mention  to  some  of  his  col leagues --and  he  was  trying 
to  persuade  them  or  suggest  that  they  should  vote  for  me- -that,  "If 
you  knew  Liz,  she  really  plays  a  pretty  good  game  of  poker."  I  think 
Chet's  whole  purpose  of  saying  that  to  some  of  those  northern  cow 
county  congressmen  was  to  convince  them  that  I  wasn't  a  sissy  or 
prissy  about  things. 

This  simple  statement  went  from  Washington  to  San  Francisco,  and 
someone  up  there  said,  "Gee,  Liz  plays  a  good  game  of  poker.  Did  you 
know  that?"  Someone  takes  that  and  says  I'm  a  professional  gambler! 
[Laughter]   So  all  of  a  sudden  the  charge  is  going  back  and  forth  that 
I'm  a  professional  gambler.  And  someone  else  says,  "Did  you  know  she 
owns  part  of  Gardena?"  You  know,  the  clubs  down  there. 
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Snyder:  Then  there  were  some   boats   out    in   the  ocean,    twelve  miles   out. 

I  don't   know  who  owned    them;    I  can't   remember.      You  could   go  out 
there  and  gamble   just   like   in  Las  Vegas  because  you  were  outside  of 
the  territorial   limits  of   the   state  of  California.     They  had   these 
little  motor   boats    that   rode  you  out.   Well,    they  had  me   owning  part 
of   those.' 

So,   by   this   time,   Bonelli,    the   fact   that    I'm  in  AA,   the   fact 
that   I'm  a  professional   gambler,   and    that   I   own  a  part   of  all  of 
these   things,   all  of   a  sudden  makes   this  campaign   just   unbelievable. 

I  had   gone   up   to   see  Dick  Graves  and   told  him  what  parts  were 
absolutely  false.      I  mean,   he  was   right   on   the   fact   that   I  was   in  AA; 
I  couldn't  deny   that,    and   I  didn't  ever   try.      Bonelli  had   no  control 
over  me.      I   think   the   only   reason   that   Nate  was   ever  the   secretary- - 
I  don't   think  he'd   even  seen  or  knew  Bonelli  hardly,   except   that 
someone   said,    "This   guy   is  honest,   and    if  you  use  him  as  your   secretary, 
you'll   find    that  he  won't    run  away  with  your  money."     No,  Nate   being 
the   kind  of  an  easygoing  guy,    if   someone   says,    "Look,  we  want   you  Co 
serve  as   secretary;   we're  going   to  put  money   in  an  account   and  we'll 
tell   you  how  we  want   to  use   it,"   then  okay,    you  know. 

Then,  with   the   gambling   thing—and   that   got   bigger  all    the   time-- 
I  began   to  wonder  why   I  was  even  staying   in   the   race.     The  next   thing 
is  that   the   opposition  went  and   got  William  Munnell,  who  was  my  own 
assemblyman,   who  had   even  worked   at   the   store   of  Chet  Holifield   as  a 
young   salesman.     We'd   gone   to  the   same  high   school.     They  thought,    "If 
we  get   Bill  Munnell    in   there  as   a  candidate,    that  will   pull   Chet 
Holifield   off   of  Elizabeth   and   that  will   let  her   campaign  collapse." 

So,   I  mean,   there  were   different   tactics   used.    Bill  went   along 
with   them,   and   I   think   it's   fair   to  say   that    if   someone  approached 
him  today,  he  would   say  he  was  very  regretful    that  he  had  ever  been 
pulled    into   that. 

So,    the   campaign  was  becoming  very,   very  energetic.      I  have  here 
a  copy  of  a   telegram  that   I   think  Chet  wanted  deliberately  sent   to 
Bill  Munnell   so   that  he  would   reaffirm.      August  4th--this   is  when   the 
rumor   is   going  around   now  whether  or  not   Chet  was   still  with  me, 
because  most   of  the   congressional   delegation  was   very   firm  in   its 
support. 

Chall:        This   is   the  Holifield   telegram  to  William  Munnell. 

Snyder:     This   is   a   telegram  that  he  sent   to  William  Munnell,   and   then  to  the 
two  labor   leaders,    and   then   to  Clint  McKinnon,    the   editor  and   the 
publisher  of   the  Daily  News. 
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Chall:        The   two  labor   leaders  being  Mr.   Blackie  Lunceford   [Albert]    and  Mr. 
Bill   Bassett? 

Snyder:     That's   right. 

Chall:        [Reading]     He   says  he   intends   to  get   out   to  Sacramento  and  nominate 
you. 

Snyder:      Yes.      That's   in  view  of   the   fact,   now,   after   Bill  Munnell's  name 
has   been  brought   into   it   in   the   last  minute. 

Chall:        So  he's   letting  Bill  Munnell   know   that  he's  not   going  to  back  down. 

Snyder:     That's   right.      It  was  putting  Chet   in  a  difficult   position  because 
Bill  Munnell  had   been  one  of  his  employees   in  his   own  store.      But 
it   also   speaks  well   of   the   kind   of  a  man  Chet   is;    if  he  makes   a 
commitment  and   thinks   that  he's  doing   the   right   thing,  he's   going  to 
do   it.     He's  a  man  of  dedication  and   courage. 

Chall:       Who   is  Mr.   Zetterberg,  who  also  ran? 

Snyder:      Steve  Zetterberg  was  a   lawyer,   and   I   think   is   still   practicing   law, 

out   in  Pomona,    in   the  Claremont   area.     He  has   usually   been   thought   of 
as  a  very   idealistic,    liberal   person. 

Chall:        So   they  pulled  him  in  on   it    too. 

Snyder:      Yes,    I   think  probably  with   the   thought   that  maybe  he  would  have  greater 
CDC  appeal,    let's  put   it   this  way.      I'm  just   guessing  now. 

Chall:        The   two  of   them  together  didn't   equal  your   own  vote.      It  was   152   Snyder, 
Munnell   78,   and  Zetterberg  57. 

Snyder:     At   first   someone  wanted   to  have  a  vote  count—another  ballot—on   the 
top   two.      I   shall   never   forget  a  man  by   the  name   of  Doc   Saund ,  who 
was  born   in   India.      All  of   a  sudden,  his  booming  voice    from  the   back 
of   the   room  spoke   up  and   said,    "Mr.   Chairman,    I  wish   to  be  heard!1 
(something   like   this).      He   starts   in  about  when  he  had   come   to  the 
United   States   and  been   on   the  boat   and  had   seen   the  Statue  of  Liberty, 
and  what   it  had  meant   to  him.     Here  he  was  participating   in  a  Democratic 
political  conference   or  convention,   and   all   of   these  principles  were 
going  down   the  drain. 

I  didn't   know  him,    and   I   thought,   oh  boy,   no  one   in   the  world 
could  have   said   something  more   effective.     Oh,   you  couldn't  have 
planted   anyone   like  him!     He    lust   said   the  very   thing  that,   of   course, 
immediately  caused   Bill  Munnell   and   Steve   to  get  on   their   feet   and 
move   that    it   be   unanimous. 
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Snyder : 


Chall: 
Snyder: 


So,    I  don't   know  whether   it  would  have  gone    into   •   second  vot«, 
but   I'm  sure   that   the   results  would  have   been   the   same.      If   the 
people  were  going   to  vote   for  me  against   two  candidates,    I'm  sure 
they  were  going   to  vote   the   same  way.     We  had   the  votes,   and   I  know 
of  no  one  who  had   said,    "I'll  only  vote  for  you  on   the  first  ballot." 
I  mean,    they'd   taken   the  heat   by  this   time. 

This  whole  mish-mash   of  accusations  about  my  being  a  professional 
gambler  and   everything  had   become   so  confusing  by   the   time   I  went   to 
Sacramento.    Squire   Behrens   called  me   the   night    I  got   in  there.     He 
called   quite   late.      I  answered   the  phone   and  he   said,    "Look,   Liz, 
what   the  hell    is   all    this   stuff  about   you  being  a  professional   gambler?" 
I  told  him  I  had    issued   a  release    (and    I  hope   to  find  here   and   give 
you  a  copy  of    the   telegram  that   I   sent    to  Harry  Sheppard,   who  was  dean 
of   the  delegation;    I  also  sent  a  copy  to  Chet)    that    if  any  of   these 
charges  were   ever  proved   before   the  election,    this  would  constitute  my 
withdrawal   from   the   race.      If   I   should  have   been  elected   and  any  of 
these   things  were  proved,    then   this   telegram  would   constitute  my 
resignation. 

So   I  put    it   on  the   line   as  much  as   I  could--that   they   could  have 
held  me   to   it. 

Yes.      But   you  didn't   anticipate  anything  coming  out   of   it,   did   you? 

I  knew  darn  well   that   they   couldn't,   and    that    if   it  was  ever  proved 
that   I'd  held   any   jobs  or  had   any   income   from  any  sources  other   than 
these,    that   then  I  would   step  aside. 

Sheppard  had   said,    "There's  nothing  more   that   anyone  can  ask  of 
you,    because  you've  written  your  own  resignation   if   those  conditions 
are   ever  proved."     So,    I   said    to   Squire,    "While  we're  here   in  Sacramento 
this  weekend,    someone's  going   to  probably   locate   some   red   light   joint, 
and   I   expect    to  be  cut   in  on  part   of  the  ownership   this  weekend."     He 
says,    [laughter]    "You   really  do   think   that?"      I   said,    "Yes,   they'll 
probably   find   one  and   cut  me    in,   because   they've  given  me  part   of 
everything  else   that's  operating." 


Chall: 


[Shuffling  papers]   I  found  a  letter  there  from  Dick  Graves  that 
he  wrote  after  the  November  election.   It's  a  handwritten  one. 
[Machine  off] 

You  came  back  then  from  talking  to  Richard  Graves  and  then  decided 
you'd  better  go  talk  to  India  Edwards? 
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I  brlleve  th.it  my  ono  areiruv.  rr.  office  in  tho  DGaocr^.\c  .-arty  aliould 
bo  lillint,  to  icToal  hla  full  record  ou  onployacnt  imd  bacirnround. 

I^r  c=ploymr-nt  record  since  I  received  ay  13.  A.  irou  U.C  .L.A.  in  1?3£  in  ns 


Haseorch  at  U»  C.  L.  A* 
1937  1     Keserxch  for  the  Bureau  of  TiTater  k  Fearer  of  Lc.n  Ar.~eles» 

Tteachcr  in  Los  An>  olea  Ki(b  School. 

Department  of  lAinitiona  it  Supplicii  of  Canadian  Coverment  ia  T.ashin^to 
Tihile  ny  husband  irno  ovoraeaa* 

JV  ho^bsnd  ta  an  attorney  nnd  returned  froa  military  ccrvica  in  l?ll»', 
Our  cai  gliter,  c!u-ia,  waa  born  ia  1^U7»    Since  l^lut  I  have  not  held  any  paid  poaltion. 

Tiiia  constitutes  all  of  EQT  erylojdf  nt  during  a?  lifctlxs.    Ary  rccuntion* 
of  any  other  cnriloynent  ia  absolxrtcly  untrue,     I  Trould  conaidcr  nroof  of  try  otiier 
eaploync-nt  as  ;,  rounds  for  ny  disqualification.    Upon  proof  of  the  ir.truthfxOiioo3  of 
any  of  tiie  above  statenents  this  tclGrraa  will  conotituto  uy  '..ithdranal  or  res 
froa  eny  official  position  of  the  Dc.:ocratic  Party. 


£ 


Ill 


Snyder : 


Chall: 


Snyder: 


Yes.  Then  I  went  back  and  reviewed  it  just  once  more  with  India  to 
determine  whether  I  should  stay  in  this  campaign.  Then  I  think, 
with  her  and  in  the  same  room,  I  decided.   Because  she  again  reminded 
me  that  she  regretted  somewhat  that  she  hadn't  taken  Truman's  offtr 
to  be  chairman.   I  says,  "All  right,  I'll  do  it.  But  a  lot  of  it's 
lost  its  attractiveness  to  me."  So  I  went  on. 


Then  the  campaign,  of  course,  went  into  its  closing  days 
when  we  heard  the  gambling  arguments  and  everything. 


That's 


After   the   election  was   over  and    I  had  won,    I'm  walking  back  over 
to  the   Senator  Hotel,   and   I   see   Squire  coming   from  the   opposite 
direction.     So  he  sort  of  nods--a  little  note  of  congratulations. 
Then  he   came   over   to  me   and  he   says,    "Say,  when  you  open   that   red 
light  place,    give  me    the   address!"     [Laughter] 

So,    the   campaign  was   finally  over.      I  wanted    to  make  a  real 
effort   to  act   as   big  a  party   leader   [as  possible],   and   I  can  assure 
you  I  appeared  with  Dick  Graves  many,  many  places,    urged  his   election, 
and   spoke   in   the  most   glowing  terms   that   I  could.      Sometimes   it  was 
a  little  difficult.      But   I  felt,  again,    that   if  you're  a  party  leader, 
no  one   says   you  have   to   like   everybody  but,   by  gosh,   you  have   to  work 
for   them,   and  you  have   to  work  with   them. 

Was   there  a  sense  of   elation  among  your   f riends--particuar ly  your 
women  f riends--when  you  won? 

Oh   yes.      I  could   show  you  a  group  of   letters  here  [shuffling  papers] 
that  went   on  and   on.      I   think  I  kept  getting   letters    for  weeks   and 
months,   because   it  had   been  a  very  mean,   bitter   fight.      Some   friends 
had   just   really  and    truly  gone   the  whole  weekend  without   any  sleep. 
The   fact   is,   Roz  Wyman  tells   a  wonderful   story. 

She  had   just   recently  been  engaged   to  Gene   [Eugene]   Wyman.      Gene's 
stepmother  came   out  here   to  meet  Roz.      I   think  she'd   only  arrived 
the  day  or   two  before,    and  Roz   says,    "Well,    it's   been  nice  meeting  you, 
but   I  have   to  go  to  Sacramento.      I'm  due   to  go  up  there  [laughter]    and 
work   for  my   friend   for   state   chairman."     Gene   came   to  understand  what 
politics  were.      I   think  at    that   time  he  may  not  have   understood    it. 
I  know  that  Gene's   stepmother   talked   to  me   about   it   afterwards   a  couple 
of   times.      She   said,    "The   first   time   I  ever  heard  your  name  was  when 
I  came  here  and   Roz    said   she  was   leaving  me   to  go  and  work   for  you." 

But   friends    like   that   just  didn't   stop  at   anything   in   their 
support.      I  went   from  caucus   to  caucus,   answering  charges,    just    like 
I'm  repeating  here   today,   and   circulating  the   telegram  that   I  had   sent 
to  the   congressman.      These   supporters,    every   so  often,    saw  to   it   that 
I  ate. 
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Chall:   Did  your  husband  go  with  you?  Could  he  stand  that? 

Snyder:   I  think  he  was  up  there,  but  I  think  they  kept  him  pretty  well  off 

to  a  side  because  they  knew  that  if  he  got  into  some  of  the  caucuses 
where  some  of  these  charges  were  made,  he'd  probably  lose  his  cool. 
[  end  side  A,  Tape  6] 


[begin  Tape  6,  side  B] 
Functioning  as  State  Chairman 


Snyder:   Reading  from  Chet  Holifield's  letter] 

"Your  victory  gave  me  more  of  a  thrill  than  anyone's 
victory  in  a  long  time,  mostly  because  I  felt  you 
deserved  some  recognition  for  the  years  of  devotion  to 
liberal  causes.   Also  because  Cam  and  I  count  you  and 
Nate  as  two  of  our  dearest  friends....!  thought  you  looked 
tired  and  am  sure  you  can  stand  a  rest." 


Chall: 

Snyder: 

Chall: 

Snyder: 


Speaking  of  that,  how  did  you  take  a  rest?  I  mean,  once  in  a  while 
you  would  have  to. 

I  doubt  very  much --that  was  in  August- - 
Yes,  and  the  campaign  has  to  go  on  still. 

And  that  was  1954,  and  we  had  the  congressional  and  all  of  the 
campaigns,  and  for  the  first  time  we  were  fielding  a  candidate  in 
every  partisan  office. 

One  time,  we  were  somewheres  around  Fresno  or  Bakersfield,  and 
Nixon  was  in  the  airport,  and  I  was  there.   Someone  from  the  press  was 
trying  to  maneuver  me  over,  wanted  to  get  a  picture.   I  deliberately 
watched  in  both  directions;  I  knew  what  was  being  planned.   It  would 
have  been  a  funny  joke,  you  know,  for  someone;  some  press  guy  would 
have  had  a  field  day. 

I  think  it  was  Goody  Knight  who  had  said,  "Those  dumb  Democrats  I 
Here  they've  got  a  woman  as  their  chairman.   If  they  had  any  brains, 
they  could  make  so  much  capital  of  this  and  really  get  votes."  Well, 
I  think  it  did,  ultimately.   I  think  there  were  a  lot  of  women  who 
worked  harder—and  I  really  do  believe  that—because  they  were  going 
to  be  sure  that  we  looked  as  good  as  possible. 
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Chall:   I  guess  the  only  member  of  that  slate  who  won  in  1954--thc  major 
one—was  Pat  Brown  [Edmund  G.].   I  don't  think  Yorty  won. 

Snyder:  No. 

Chall:        So   it  was  only  Pat  Brown  who  won  his   second   time  as   attorney  general, 

Snyder:      Yes,  he  won.      And   then  Kuchel   defeated  Yorty. 


Working  with   the  Party's   Strong  Men 


Chall:        Now  you'll   be  working  with  Roger  Kent. 

Snyder:     That's   right.      Roger   is   the  vice-chairman  or  chairman   for  northern 
California. 

Chall:  I'd  like  to  find  out  from  you  your  relationships  witli  the  men.  Two 
years  before,  you  had  worked  with  George  Miller,  Jr.  How  was  he  as 
a  working  partner  in  the  party? 

Snyder:     George  Miller  was   a  very  clever,   personable,   gung-ho  person.      1  don't 
know  if  you  ever  met  him. 

Chall:        No,    I  didn't. 

Snyder:  He  came  on  strong.  A  colorful  Irishman.  I  think  he  could  hold  his 
own  with  the  usual  drinking  crowd;  he  was  one  of  the  boys. 

The  first  time  I  presided  over  a  meeting  as  state  chairman,  he 
was  really  giving  me  the  all-out  test,  applying  all  of  the  senate 
rules  and  parliamentary  procedure.  About  every  half  hour,  he'd  go 
out  to  the  bar  and  get  another  drink  and  then  come  in  and  have  a  new 
substitute  motion  or  some  damn  thing.   It  went  on  and  on.   I'm  sure 
we  took  time  for  lunch;  I  don't  mean  that  it  was  continuous.  But  how 
many  hours  we  went!   Something  like  six  or  seven  hours  for  that  meeting. 

Chall:   Just  because  he  was  testing  with  the  rules? 

Snyder:   I'd  say  that  mainly.  When  it  was  all  over,  he  came  over  and  said, 

"Well,  Liz,  you  beat  me  at  my  own  act "--some thing  like  that.   I  think 
it  was  a  good  test. 


Pages   1  and  4  of  12  page  script  -   1954 
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irsmCU';   yrs.    Elisabeth  Siylir 


171      North      Borkeloy      Avenue      •      P.t.den.      8,    California      •      SY     5.5427 


MRS.    3LIZAP3TH   S  .^0^1,    C-'AJKI-A-l  OF  TH? 
DSr.'.OfJl'A'PIC   3TAT3  C3.;THAL  CIO;!!- ITTsS.-;,    ON 
KNXT'S    -5ARLY  MORdlbG  PRO^RA.'.:,    "PAWORAMA 
PACIFIC,"    WAS   IdTTmS-VSD  TODAY,    AUGUST 
10.      THE   INT52RVI31.1.'  BD5A<   WITM   A  K3DIUM 
SHOT   OF  RED  RO'VIS  INTROTXICIfliG   N'^S.    SlIYDSR 
AND  H'JR   TWO    IlIT^RVIfJ'Y^S.      rRS.    SfiYDSR 
APPSAR3D  IN   A   CLOSi3-IT   '.'.H-l.'-S/SR   SI'?   'VAS 
SPSAKIHG: 

HSL3i!J:      Is  this  the   first  you've   ever  he"M   a-i  office,    Mrs.    Sr^'der? 

ANo'.'SR:      No  it  isn't.      I've  held   the  position  of  the  chairmanship 
of  the  women's  division  for  two  years. 

H.  Of  the  women's  division? 

A.  That's  right. 

H.  T>ut  now  you've  gotten  into  the  big  deal,  hunh? 

A.  I  assume  it  is.   I  hav»  the  full  c.hairnansnip  nor. 

H.  Of  the  Stats  of  California. 

GRAMT:  You  know  this  is  the  firct  time  that  a  woman  has  ever  been 
elected  the  chairman  of  a  major  political  party  in  the  statu  of 
California.  There' j  rievnr  V>3fore  been  a  woman  of  a  major  political 
party  in  California,  so  it  is  a  tranendously  big  job,  and  that '5  one 
question  I  wanted  to  ask  you,  r-rs.  Snyder,  is  this--You  know  I  hear 
so  many  women  say  "Well,  gee,  I  just  don't  have  the  time  around  tne 
house  to  get  inter ».:ted  in  politics  and  to  do  all  thj  work  that's 
required."   Well,  I  know  you've  got  a  family  and--".tiat' s  your  answer 
to  that  sort  of  thing? 

A.  "/ell  my  answer  is  that  if  you're  interested  enough,  somenow  or 
another  vou  manage,  and  you  find  the  time  to  do  the  things  that  must 
be  done."  I  do  say,  though,  that,  certain  things  around 
be  neglected  when" you're  in  the  last  wc?ks  of  the  campaign. 

Continued 
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H.  And  we  shouli  feel  that  they  want,  to  rc-  it  us  ,-jrt  find  out  what  w 
in,  as  well,  as  us  finding  out  ••-.>t  they're  Interastsd  in. 


A.  That's  right  and  :rost  of  them  -nen  an  1  //omen  cr^  nost  human,  dac-nt 
people  and  they  actually  do  wait  to  know  what  t-i-j  p«sopl-3  in  tholr  own 
districts  really  fe.^1  and  want  in  t:-v;  way  of  sovarnrn-mt. 

*J.  Mrs.  Snyder,  a  sort  of  personal  question.   J:OY.  do  yoa  feal  the 
reaction  is  from  men  in  politics  to  c  wo:.  -an  co-iias  in  and  takinr  cv«r 
an  important  position.   Ara  th»y  reconciled? 


A.  Oh  yes  I  think  most  of  them  ar.?  r  jco-icllsd  a-id  certainly  tne  more 
secure  and  th3  *nore  mature  a  man  is,  the  sr.rlar  it  io  for  J.ir.?  *o 
accept  a  woman. 

H.   In  oth-sr  words,  if  he's  s  jcure  v.-^.H'i  !)imr--!lf,  then  he  doesn't 
resent  whether  it's  a  f"p.n  or  a  woman  co"ir\-  in. 

A.  That's  right  and  if  hs's  really  inter  -^t-vl  in  the  job  bnint  do.ie 
^hen  h3  shouldn't  be  too  interested  in  rho  doas  the  job  but  v;nether 
th^  job  is  accomplished. 

"r.  Mrs.  S.iyder,  do  you  have  any  hobbies  o--*.  +he  outside  otn>r  tha:i 
politics? 

A.  I  used  to.   I  used  to  play  a  lot  of  te.i.ils,  but  t.iat... 

TT.  'Jell  that's  goiii3  to  le  :d  up  to  this  question,  because  I'm  just 
curious—what  personal  set!  sf  action  you've  tichiev^d  out  of  your 
politics? 

A.  I  think  there's  a  real  satisfaction  i.1  knowing  that  you've  made  a 
contribution  to  the  best  of  your  ability.  There's  a  personal  inner 
satisfaction  that  comes.  Then  surely  th^se  major  problems  that  affect 
our  lives  and  our  children's  lives  are  important  enough  so  thi  t  v.'5 
should  make  some  contribution.  I  think  that  r.oct  of  the  women  und  tha 
men  I  know  working  in  politics  actual1;-'  f  ?•?!  that  their  lives  wii   have 
b-3.1  a  little  more  worthwhile  b.;canse  of  their  work  in  political  fields. 
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Snyder:       I  mention  George  Miller  because  we  had  worked  together  and  knew 

each  other  very  well,  personally.  He  had  headed  one  of  the  initiatives 
on  feather-bedding  and  had  really  chaired  the  campaign  for  the  unions. 
This  would  have  been  about  1948.  He  was  lieutenant  governor  nominee 
with  Jimmy  Roosevelt  too  [1950].   So,  I'd  gotten  to  know  him  and  work 
with  him  in  both  instances.   I'd  really  come  to  know  him  very  well. 
So  we  were  not  strangers  and  just  arriving  on  the  scene. 

I  know  what  I  meant  to  tell  you.  You  one  time  wanted  to  talk 
about  Paul  Ziffren.   I'd  forgotten  that  he  had  even  run  against  Clint 
McKinnon  for  the  vice-chairmanship  [1952],   John  Anson  Ford  is  the 
national  committeeman  coming  out  of  the  Kefauver  delegation.  When  he 
got  ready  to  run  for  reelection  as  supervisor  (and  that's  a  nonpartisan 
office)  I'm  sure  certain  people  told  him  that  he  ought  to  resign  from 
the  national  committeeman 's  post.   I  think  that  was  the  main  reason, 
because  nobody  forced  him  out--I  want  that  clear.   It  was  a  voluntary 
act  on  his  part,  and  I  think  he  did  it  because  he  was  approaching  his 
own  nonpartisan  reelection. 

So  the  office  was  going  to  be  vacant.  As  long  as  John  B.  Elliott 
was  alive,  I  worked  very  closely  with  him  and  thought  very  highly  of 
him.   I  think  he  was  one  of  the  real  political  geniuses  of  my  time. 
Some  of  us  had  said,  "Look,  John"--there' s  only  part  of  a  term  left, 
you  see--"if  you  want  to  be  national  committeeman  (and  this  would  be 
sort  of  a  crowning  honor)  as  you  complete  your  years,  and  you  deserve 
it,  we'll  support  you."  I  was  one  of  the  persons  that  went  to  him 
under  those  conditions.  He  said,  "Give  me  some  Lime  to  think  it  over." 

You've  heard  me  mention  Esther  Murray,  who  ran  for  Congress  and 
went  with  labor,  and  for  whom  I  have  a  very,  very  high  regard.   Just 
after  I  had  made  this  commitment  to  John  B.  Elliott,  she  came  to  me 
and  said  she  wanted  to  ask  me  about  something.   I  said,  "Go  ahead." 
She  wanted  to  know  if  I  could  support  Paul  for  national  committeeman. 
I  says,  "Well,  point  number  one,  I've  committed  myself  to  John  B. 
There's  no  way  that  I  could  support  Paul  now.   But,  I'll  tell  you, 
I  don't  have  any  candidate  if  John  B.  doesn't  run."  I  was  fond  enough 
of  Esther,  and  Esther  had  always  been  very  conscientious.   I  don't 
think  she'd  done  anything  in  the  state  committee  fight.  The  state 
committee  fight  hadn't  even  taken  place  at  this  time. 

I  made  this  agreement  with  Esther.   I  said,  "I'll  tell  you  wnat-|) 
If  John  B.  doesn't  run,  then  I'll  go  along  with  you  and  support  Paul." 
This  was  a  commitment  to  Esther,  who  was  a  very  close  friend  of  Helen 
Douglas's,  and  I  felt  that  I  was  showing  great  loyalty  to  this  corps 
of  women.   Paul  had  been  treasurer  of  Helen  Douglas's  campaign.   Paul 
is  a  very,  very  clever  man.  We  get  along  fine  now. 
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Snyder:  At   any  rate,    the   time   came   that   John  B.    said    that  he  was   not 

running.      I  called  Esther  and   said   I  wanted   to  meet   with  her.     We 
met   in  my  husband's    law  office.      I'll   never   forget   this  day.      I   told 
her   that   I   should   talk   to  her  because   I   said,    "I'm  prepared  now   to 
talk  with  him."     That's  when   I   told  her   that    it  wasn't   public   knowledge, 
but   that  John  B.   was  not   going   to  be   a  candidate.      I   said,    "I  made  • 
commitment    to  you  that    I'd   support   Paul,    so   I  will   now.      You  can  go 
back  and   tell  him  that    I'll   vote   for  him." 

At   this   time,    I'm  chairman  of   the  women's  division. 

At   any   rate,   Esther  then  asks  me,    "I  want    to  know,     Elizabeth, 
if  you're  going   to  support  him,   will   you  nominate  him?"     I   said, 
"Well   now,  Esther,    I  hadn't   thought   of   that."     This    is  about   the  way 
the  conversation  ran.      I  can't   give   it   to  you  exactly.      "But    I  guesa 
if  you're   going   to   support   someone,   you  do   it   one  way  or   the  other. 
If   that's  what   you  want,   and    if  he  wants   it --find   out.      If   I'm  going 
to   support  him,    and    if  he  wants  me   to  nominate  him,   all   right,    I  will. 
I'm  not   someone   to  run   for  cover."     You  know,    if  you're  going   to  do 
it,  do   it.' 

They  called  me   back  and   said,   yes,    they  wanted  me;   Paul   called 
me   back  and    said  he'd   be  very  pleased    if   I'd  nominate  him.      As  I   say, 
I  was   riding  high   in   the  party,  had  been  elected   unanimously,   and   I 
think  people    thought   of  me   as   a  solid   leader.      So   then   I  called  George 
Miller   up  north  and   asked   George   if  he  had  a  candidate.     He   said  no, 
he  hadn't   thought  of   it .      I   said,    "You  know  John  Anson   is  going  to 
resign,    and   I've   just  made   a  commitment   that    I'm  going  to  do  what   I 
can  for  Paul.      How  about  you  coming  along  with   us   on   this?"     He  says, 
"Well,    it   sounds  good   enough   for  me." 

Anyway,    all   I'm   saying   is    I  had   a   lot   to  do  with  Paul's  election. 
Paul  had   been   out  here   a  couple   of  years;   he  was   fairly  new  to 
California.      Anyway,    I  got   George  Miller   on   the  phone.      George  and   I 
had   opposed   each   other,   but  we  also  worked  with  each   other.     We  had, 
I'd   say,   a  very  respectable   regard   for  each   other:      If  we  could  work 
together,   we  did    it;    if  we   couldn't,   we  wouldn't   destroy  each  other. 

Chall:        He  wouldn't   really  go  out -of  his  way  in  any  way   to  hurt   you. 

Snyder:     No.     When  he  was   testing  me;   he  was   testing  me  as  a  male   senator   just 
to  see   if  a  woman  could  hold  her   own.      So   it  was   a  game   for  him.     He 
was  very  enthusiastic;   he   never  did   things  mildly   in  a  neutral  way. 

Chall:        I   see.      If  you  were   prepared   for   it,   you  could   get   along. 
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Snyder:   I'll  never  forget  that  when  the  time  came  for  Paul's  election,  that 
was  on  a  Saturday  and  there  was  one  of  these  fund-raising  dinners 
being  held  in  San  Francisco.   So  the  state  committee,  which  would 
make  the  selection  of  the  national  commit teeman,  was  meeting  that 
same  weekend,  just  to  make  it  easy  for  everyone.   I  had  already  made 
an  appointment  to  be  at  Chapman  College  and  speak  to  some  kind  of  a 
young  Democratic  group,  that  afternoon. 

It  was  one  of  these  dinners  where  you  have  long  dresses.   So 
Nate  had  gone  up  to  San  Francisco  early  and  hung  my  dress  in  the  closet 
of  the  hotel,  just  so  it  would  be  there.  Then  I  came  up  on  A  later 
plane.  He  probably  saw  some  kind  of  a  football  game  or  something  up 
there,  but  was  just  good  enough  to  get  my  clothes  up  there  early. 

I  arrived  in  the  early  evening;  probably  the  dinner  was  just  about 
over  when  I  arrived.   I  came  in  and  at  least  was  appropriately  dressed. 

The  next  morning  we  had  the  meeting  of  the  state  committee,  and  that's 
when  I  nominated  Paul.   I  don't  remember  the  date  of  it. 

Chall:   And  I  don't  remember  either  whether  there  was  some  opposition  to  him; 
there  may  have  been  some. 

Snyder:  Tom  Carre  11  ran,  I  remember.  Tom  had  been  part  of  the  Kefauver 

delegation.   That  was  sort  of  a  carry-over,  and  maybe  some  people 
thought  that  someone  from  the  Kefauver  delegation  was  entitled  to  it-- 
I  don't  know  what  the  reason  was.  At  any  rate,  I  had  nominated  Paul 
and  he  was  elected.   I  think  I  played  a  substantial  part  in  bringing 
the  people  that  I  could  influence  along. 

You  did,  then,  call  all  kinds  of  people,  I  suppose. 

As  I  say,  I  called  George  Miller  right  there,  and  with  Esther  in  the 
room.   I'll  never  forget  that. 

That  starts  the  ball  rolling. 

I  put  it  right  on  the  line,  and  I  got  a  commitment  out  of  George.   I 
said,  "You  stand  firm,  unless  you  let  me  know  that  it's  otherwise. 
I'm  standing  firm.   If  I'm  changing,  you'll  know  it.  That's  all  I 
ask  from  you."  He  was  this  kind  of  a  person  —  if  you  made  a  political 
deal  with  him,  he  kept  it. 

Chall:   How  about  Ziffren  as  the  years  went  along? 

Snyder:  Ziffren  was  a  good  national  committeeman;  I  think  he  was  a  good  one. 
I  think  I  was  a  good  state  chairman,  and  I  think  we  were  perhaps  two 
of  the  strongest  and  best  officials  the  party  ever  had.  Again,  when 


Chall: 
Snyder : 

Chall: 
Snyder : 
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Snyder:      you  have   two  very  strong,   dedicated   people  coining  on   the   scene-- it 
would  have  been  much  easier   if  one  of   us  had   been  a  weak  go-along 
person;    then  you  probably  wouldn't  have  had   any  problem. 

That  may  be  why  Paul    joined   Graves   in  opposing  me.     This  waa 
one  of   the   things   that   some   of  my   friends   found  very,   very  hard   to 
understand,    because   just    five   or   six  months   before,    I  had   really 
helped   Paul—and    I   think   I'm  right   about   this  —  that  was  an   important 
part  of  his  election.      So   feelings  were   rough   there   for  a  while,   and 
I   suppose  we   both    looked    for  opportunities   to  measure   the  other  one 
off  as   tight   as   possible. 

Chall:       What   about  Roger  Kent? 

Snyder:      Roger  played  with  Paul.      But   as   time  went   on,    I    think  most   of   them 

realized   that   I  was   going   to   be  a  rather   tough   adversary.     They  give 
you  many  good   tests.      And   I   think   some  of   it   because   I  was   a  woman. 

I   think  I   told  you  about    the    first  meeting  that   I  chaired.     One 
of   the   first  motions   that   came    in  was   from  Roger,   wanting   to  name 
the  executive    secretary,   which   required,   of   course,    that   I   should 
have   to  go  out   and   raise    the  money   to  pay  him.      I   immediately  said, 
"I'm  relinquishing   this   chair   immediately."     I   gave    it   to  Roger,    and 
I   spoke   against   the  motion.      I   said,    "You  might   as  well   know  now. 
Firstly,    I   said   in  my  commitment   that   I  would   not  hire  an  executive 
secretary.      I  wasn't   going   to  spend  money   for   this  purpose.      I'd  be 
that   person  myself,   make  my  own  decisions.      If   I'm  going   to  be   state 
chairman,    I'm  going   to  be   it."     I   immediately   let    them  know   that   I 
wasn't   going   to  roll  over  and   play  dead. 

Chall:        Those  years—were   they  fairly  compatible,   north  and   south? 

Snyder:      Oh,    I   think  so.      I    think  he   served   the  north  well  and   I   think   I   served 
the   south  well.     He  was   closer   to   the   club   structure   than   I  was;    I 
think   I  was   probably  closer   to   the   incumbent    legislators,   and   that 
would   be  about    the  way   I  would   say   it  would    line   up. 

Chall:       When  you  were   state   chairman,   were  you  primarily  southern  division 

chairman,    just  because   of   the  way   the  party  structure  was   organized? 

Snyder:      Usually  so.      I  would   respect   very  much  what  Roger  had   to   say  about 
northern  California.      This    state   Is   so  enormous   that   unless  you  had 
an  operation  going  up  there—you  could  not   know  what  was  happening. 
When  there  were   state  executive  committee  meetings,    I  always  chaired 
them.      I   felt    that   kind   of   responsibility,    that    if   there  were  vacancies 
or  elections   called   anyplace    in   the   state,    I   felt   that   I  owed   a 
responsibility   to  mobilize   any   financial   support   or  help.     We  used   to 
send   crews   of   volunteers    in,    and   anything  else  we  could. 
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Office  Organization  and  Finances 


Chall: 


Snyder : 
Chall: 

Snyder: 

Chall: 

Snyder: 

Chall: 

Snyder: 


Chall: 
Snyder: 


Chall: 


Snyder: 


How  did   you   function  without   an  executive   secretary?     Then  also 
how  did  you  pay   for  your   office? 

[Machine   off   to   locate   related   papers] 
[Reading]      "Wages  and   salaries." 

This   is    the  August   9,    1954   to  June  15,    1955   Statement   of   Income  and 
Expenses   for   the  Democratic   State  Central  Committee. 


And  you'll   find   there   that  wages  and   salaries  were  $2300-and   some. 
That  was   for  one   secretary?      [Laughter] 

I  think  so.     Eleanor  Macy  was  our  secretary,   and   she  was  a  great  person. 
You  have  a   lot   of  money  here   in   "Debt  Repayment." 

The   $3500?     There   are   two   things.      I  noticed   one   place  where  both 
Roger   and   I  had   put   in  $200  on   something.      But   I   think   I  mentioned 
to  you  earlier   too  that  on  two  or  three  occasions  I  went  to  the  bank 
and  made  personal   loans.      I   found   some   of   those  papers.      I'll   tee   If 
I  can't    locate   some  of   these    things   because   I  want   to   substantiate 
anything   I   say.      I   ran   across   this.     This  was  made    in   1955--a  $3000 
note   that  I  had   signed. 

I   told   you  about   the   IBEW  and   the  way   they  helped. 
Those   are   the  ways   that    these   individual  men  pledged. 
That's    right.      This  was   a  purely  voluntary,    generous   thing. 

This  will   show  you.      [Referring  to  document]      I  mentioned   once 
about    the   billboard   contract   that   I   signed.      It   seems   to  me   it  waa 
about   a  $30,000  contract;    that  would   be  about—eight  plus  nineteen-- 
$27,000   there.      I'll   never  know  where   I  had   the  guts   to  go  out   and 
sign  that. 


[Laughter]      It's  an  expensive   bill   to  pay.      And   the  postage  was  high, 
so  you  must  have  been  doing  quite  a  bit   of  mailing.      Let's   see,   that's 
the   campaign  expenses   still. 

Yes,   we  did   the   slates.      This  would  have  been   through   that   November 
election.  '  Now,   what  were   those   other  periods? 
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f.ocal  pinion  p!o.  11 


WITH 
:AN    rCDCNATION    Or    LABOR 


W.    7TN 
La*    ANO.LI.    »7     O 

DUMIIM  7-717I 


Kay  13,  19 55 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  Snyder,  Chairr.an 
Denocratic  State  Central  Corenittee 
311  South  Verr.ont 
Los  Angeles,  California 

Dear  Krs.  Snyder: 

/7e  are  very  pleased  to  advise  you  that  a  group  of  the  nerebers  of 

the  staff  of  Local  Union  .,'11  have  irade  a  monthly  pledge  to  the  Der.o- 

cratic  State  Central  Cornr.ittee  to  help  defray  the  expenses  incurred  in 
the  work  of  this  connittee  and  the  Democratic  Party. 

A  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  staff  of  Local  Union  '11  is  held 
on  the  Tuesday  orior  to  our  Local  Union  General  Meeting  vhich  is  held 
on  the  third  Thursday  of  the  month.     It  has  been  agreed  that  the  pledges 
will  be  turned  into  this  office  at  this  staff  r.eetir.g  and  the  total 
anount  of  the  pledges  vri.ll  in  turn  be  for./arded  to  your  office. 

Belovx  is  the  list  of  the  nar.cs  of  the  staff  members  and  the  anovnt 
of  the  pledges; 


George  E.  0»3rien         $10.00 

LeRoy  ;icCall  10.00 

Janes  Lance  10.00 

Webb  Green  10.00 

John  G.  Bell  10.00 

Charles  "'ali:er  £.00 

H.  Pat  Baker  5.00 


Joe  Dug'an  •'  $.00 

.7.  3.  Snith  5.00 

Theo.  L.  Apee  5.00 
John  Harrington     ^.00 

Janes  Fisher  5.00 

Al  Slater  5.00 

Leo  Kallman  5.00 


"Jith  best  './ishes  for  continued  success  in  behalf  of  ryself  PJT!  ry 
staff,  I  remain 

Sincerely  yours, 


ieorge  u.  ^Ol3rien 

Business-  llanager-rinancial  Secretary 


GEO»B/bh 
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Chall:        [Turning  pages]      Let's   see.      We  have  June   16,    1955   to  October  5, 
1955. 

Snyder:  That's  for  a  three-month  period—much  smaller. 
Chall:  Yes.  There's  not  a  campaign  during  that  time. 
Snyder:  And  what  are  the  salaries  there? 

Chall:        That's   $1157.      Then  we  have  December   7,    1954   to  June   15,    1955;    go 

this   is   right   after   the   campaign,    really.     Wages  —  two  thousand-something. 
Rent   $1665.     Where  were  you? 

Snyder:     We  were   located   at    311   South  Vermont. 
Chall:       Was   that   also  a  Warschaw-Harvey  building? 

Snyder:     No.      It  was  a   small   building   just   near   the   corner   of  Third   and  Vermont. 
Actually,    it  had   been  built   as   a  house   that  was   converted    to  an  office. 
It  was   the    first   time    that   we  had  moved   from  the  downtown  area.     We'd 
always  been  on  Hill   Street    in   the  Lincoln  Building  or   in   the  Subway 
Terminal.     And   really,    it  was   getting  so   that   people  couldn't   get  down 
there  to  park,   and   parking  was  getting  more   expensive.      Then  we  had 
people   say,    "Get   some   place  where   the  volunteers   can  come   in."     That 
was   the  most  compelling   factor   that   caused   us   to  choose   this   location. 
It  wasn't   the  prettiest   building   in   the  world;   very   ordinary,    let's 
say,    in  appearance.      I    think  [shuffling  papers]    these   figures  will 
show  you  better   than  anything. 

Chall:        Yes.      How  did   you  get   your  money   for  all    this? 

Snyder:     We  got   the  money  partly   from  a  group  of  persons  who  made   regular 

commitments.      We  had  Anna  Laura  Myers,   a  great  woman  who  committed 
herself   to  $50  a  month.      The   IBEW   (International   Brotherhood  of 
Electrical  Workers]--!   ran  across  a   letter  where  George  O'Brien  had 
gotten   ten   tc   fifteen  of  his   IBEW  business  managers,   and    they  committed 
themselves   to   five  dollars   each,    so  that   that   union  used   to  send  me 
about   $125   a  month.      I  would   say  just   a  regular   series  of   small 
contributions. 

Then  later  on,  we   set   up   the  United  Headquarters  Fund,  where  we 
now  have  established   a  working  relationship—and   I  did   this   as   state 
chairperson—with  CDC,   with   the  county  committees,   so  that  we  would 
all   participate   and   bear  part   of   the   burden.      So   the  party  was  not 
beholden  to  any  single   person.     This   is  prepared   by   the  accountants 
and  was   the   report   that  was   passed   out   to  the  executive  committee.      I 
will   find   also   something  on  the  FDR  dinner.      [Machine  off] 
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DEMOCRATIC  ST«Th  CtflTRAL  COMMITTEE 
ST«TEiMEi*T  OF  JKCOKE  *»ND  EXPENSKS 
August  9,  195k  to  June  15,  1*55 


BALANCE,  August  9»  195k 


Income  Received 

Billboards 

Postage 

Amounts  Borrowed 

TOTAL  AVAILABLE 


Less  »  DISBURSEMENTS 

Billboards 

Postage 

Wages  and  Salaries 

Fees 

Telephone,  Telegraph  &  Messenger  Service 

Printing  and  Supplies 

Utilities  -  Deposit 

Utilities  -  Expense 

Meetings  and  Campaigns 

Advertising  Agency 

Rent  -  Deposit 

Rent  -  Expense 

Repairs 

General  Headquarters 

Miscellaneous 

Candidate  Refunds 

Moving 

Debt  Repayment 

Interest 

Bank  Charges 

Returned  Checks 

Personal  Property   Taxes 

Payroll  Taxes 

TOTAL  DISBURSEMENTS 


BALANCE,  June  16.  1955 


*  73,623.3U 

8,300.00 

10,0?6.18 

3,500.00 


19,519.25 

19,670.39 

2,362.33 

2,361.90 

2,116.29 

31,966.10 

35.00 

U6.2U 

7,8ia7.66 

1,710.77 

250.00 

^,865.00 

15.U5 

U53.17 

215.03 

2^1.05 


3,500.00 
U*.76 

7.U1 

U5.oo 

17.19 
19*68 


95,9U9.52 
96,125.o6 


95,563.03 
562.63 


COiiiiENT:     This  statement  was  prepared  on  the  cash  basis  and  dots  not 
include  past  due  accounts  payable  or  accrued  payroll  t.-jccs. 


MEYERS  .iND  P^Kl^R     *     PUBLIC  .XCOL;.T..;.TS 
890?  Wilshire  Blvd. 
Beverly  Hills,   Calif. 
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Snyder:     That  was   one  of   our  major   fund-raisers.      I  mentioned   earlier   the 
contract   on   the   billboards,   which   really  pleases  me   because   I  had 
to  sign  and  commit   for   it.      (Sorting   through   papers]      You'll   notice 
here   that   I  can  give  you  an  accounting  of   the  number  of  posters  and 
the  way  we  distributed   them. 


Chall: 
Snyder: 

Chall: 
Snyder : 

Chall: 
Snyder: 


For  each  candidate. 

Yorty  bought   some  of  his   separately.     Yorty  was  able  to  get  a  fair 
amount   of  money  and  do  some  on  his   own.      It   just  was   the   first   time 
that   a  political   party  had   ever   contracted   for  boards. 

You  contracted   for   those   boards    long  ahead? 

September,    1954   for   the  November  election.      And   I  had   just   been  elected, 
too,   sometime   in  August.      It  was   the  only  way,    though,    that  we  were 
going  to  hold  any  boards   because   the  candidates   just  wouldn't  get 
their  money  early  enough   to  order   the   boards. 

So  you  committed   the  party   to   it  ahead   of   time. 

That's   right.      And  on   all   the   boards,    it   said   "Vote  Democratic"  and 
then   listed   the   candidates;    the   individual   candidates  would   get   theirs 
separately.      Now  here's  Foster  and   Kleiser.     Was   the  other  one  Pacific 
Outdoor? 


Chall:        I  think  it  was. 

Snyder:      [Shuffling   through   papers]      Yes,   Pacific  Outdoor.     One  was  $6000  and 
one  was   $13,000.      So   they  come   to  $19,400. 

Chall:        That's  what   shows   up  here  on   "Billboards,"  $19,519.25. 

Snyder:     Here  also   is   a   form  of  something  on  slate  mailers.      What   this  means    Is 
that  we  determine    the  cost.      These  are   statewide  candidates.      I   think 
what   this  means   is  we  were  asking  this  much    from  each   of   them  so   that 
we  could  do   the  mailing.      It's   the   first   time   that   a  state  committee 
had   done    these    unified   mailings. 

Chall:        Now  we're   so  used    to    it    that    I   think   it's  hard   to   remember   that   a  slate 
mailer   for   the   party  wasn't   a   regular  part   of   an  election  campaign, 
[end   side  B,   Tape   6] 


One  of  the  billboards,  1954  election  campaign 
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so.  CALIF.  KOMHSSS  LITERATURE  OPERATION 


CONTRIBUTORS 

Statewide  -  Bd.   of  Equal, 
&  5tat9  Senate 

Graves 

Yorty 

Roytal 

Raeturn 

Collins 

Johnson 

Brown 

V.  G.   Bonelli 

Geo.  P.eilly 

Richards 

Edmunds 


Ant.  Due 


$6.600.00 
6,600.00 

U.Uoo.oo 

2,200.00 
U.UOO.OO 
2,200.00 
U.UOO.OO 

U,  508. oo 

200.00 

3,100.00 
Uoo.oo 


Total  Due 


Total  Pd. 


$  39,008.00 


$  2U.625.00 


Congressional 

T.  O'Heilly 
0»Sullivan 
Rogue 
King 

Kennick 

Holifield 

Radding 

Roskaa 

Coatley 

C.   Doyle 

Arnold 

So bie ski 

Roosevelt 

Sheppard 

Znderle 

Shangla 

Mclntire 


A  s  8  eatsl  y 

Farr 

Dorsey 

Cunningham 

Illiott 

Killer 

Nathan 


300.00 
300.00 
200.00 
300.00 
200.00 
300.00 
200.00 
300.00 
200.00 
300.00 
200. 00 
300.00 
679.00 
200.00 
300.00 
200.00 
100.00 


100.00 
lUO.OO 
100.00 
100.00 

iU5.oo 

lUO.OO 


$    U.779.00 


U,  781. 85 
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cotrraisuToa 

Gayer 

Nussell 

T.  Doyle 

Jonas 

Iroesche 

Eazell 

Cook 

DuBois 

Munnell 

F.  Bonelli 

Thompson 

Thrift 

lilpatrick 

Schlessinger 

Marker 

Tollefson 

Rees 

Olson 

McMillan 

Hawkins 

Lomax 

Roest 

Unruh 

Vilson 

Dills 

Thora.8 

Porter 

Fahrney 

Hesbet 

Bell 

Carrick 

Fox 

Eegland 

Sherrard 

Sankary 

Hunter 


Dem.  State  Central  Conm. 
Dime  A  Day  for  Democracy 

Stevenson  Rally  

Calif.  Dem.  Council 


Amt.  Due 


I 


1UO.OO 
100.00 
100.00 

lUo.oo 
lUo.oo 
lUo.oo 
150.00 

1UO.OO 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

lUo.oo 

100.00 

ito.oo 

2^0.00 
11*0.00 
1UO.OO 
1UO.OO 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
2RO.OO 
1UO.OO 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
lUO.OO 

lUo.oo 
ito.oo 

1^0.00 
100.00 
100.00 
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Total  Due  Total  Pd. 


$     5.265.00 


TOTAL 
HOTZ: 


$  U9.052.00 


$     5.080.00 

$   8.886.60 
2.500.00 

2.000.00 

teo.oo 
$  13.836.60 

$  U8.323.U5 


The  above  Democratic  State  Central  Committee  figures  represent  contributions 
which  the   state  chairman  and  others  obtained  from  many  sources  including 
some  contributions  from  individuals,   local  nominees,  clubs.  Congressional 
District  organizations  and  labor. 

The  State  Senate  and  Assembly  figures  include  $2,U80.00  contributed  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Democratic  County  Central  Committee  to  the  State  Senate  and 
Assembly  nominees  of  Los  Angeles  County. 
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[Insert  from  Tape  7,  side  B] 

Snyder:   But  I  don't  have  to  tell  you  that  this  took  a  good  deal  of  individual 
planning.  You  had  to  come  up  with  figures  that  everybody  could  live 
with.  The  very  fact  that  you  could  get  all  of  the  candidates  to 
accept  that  this  was  a  fair  request  I'm  sure  indicates  the  fact  that 
it  was  well  accepted  and  also  helpful.  We  were  able  to  get  that  money 
together,  which  had  never  been  done  before  on  that  kind  of  a  scale. 
I  have  here  a  letter  from  Dick  [Richard]  Richards.   I  think  I  should 
say  that  Dick  was  always  CDC-oriented ,  and  it's  important  to  notice 
what  he  has  to  say  [reading];  "Let  me  send  my  genuine  gratitude  for 
this."  So,  you  might  want  to  put  that  letter  on  the  record. 

Chall:   Thank  you.   [end  of  insert] 


[Interview  III,  May  5,  1976] 
[ begin  Tape  7,  side  A] 

Examples  of  Specific  Undertakings 


Snyder:   I  went  through  my  papers  last  night  and  chose  certain  incidents  that 

occurred  during  the  state  chairmanship  that  I  thought  might  be  interesting 
and  would  show  how  I  handled  the  situation.   So  the  subjects  to  which 
I'm  going  to  be  making  reference  in  the  next  short  period  of  time  will 
be  chosen  by  me  for  those  purposes. 


With  Party  Leaders  and  Candidates 


Snyder: 


The  first  one  has  to  do  with  Hale  Boggs.   In  the  old  Fifteenth 
Congressional  District,  we  had  a  candidate--0' Sullivan- -who  went 
directly  to  the  national  committee  to  get  a  speaker.  He  was  told 
that  Congressman  Hale  Boggs  of  Louisiana  would  be  sent  out  as  the 
speaker.  Then,  of  course,  this  Fifteenth  district  was  in  a  transition 
stage  between  the  blacks  and  whites,  and  he  found  that  the  black 
leaders  in  the  district  would  not  accept  Hale  Boggs  as  their  speaker. 
This  is  in  1954,  and  Hale  as  a  congressman  from  Louisiana  had  cast 
certain  civil  rights  votes. 


•     Cboirmort.  Donald  Ntlton  •  Treasurer,  Amerigo  Boixoni  •  Co  o-dino'or,  Roma  Rote 

12  It 

I  C  H  A  R  D      RICHARDS 

DIMOCRAT         FOR         STATI         SINATI 

SUITI     J   1   0  -  3   I    I   .     633     I.     Hill     STIIIT.     IOS     ANOIIIS     14 
CAllfOINIA  TIIIPHONI        MAPISON      ••110* 

Oot  2S,    19E4 


Elitabath  Snyder 

Chairnsn,  Denocralc  State  Central  ^orr' 
742  South  Hill  Street 
Los  Angelas   14,   Calif. 

Dear     Liz, 

As  one  of  the  ha  If  -hundred  noninoes  who  shared  tho 
opportunity  01*  ruining  on  a  full  slate  ticket  of 
Democrats,  end   sirred  in  the  advantages  of  the  bill- 
fcoards,  the  planning  fron  the  State  Comittae  Office, 
the  slate  literature  and  that  massive  slate  nailir.^, 
let  no   send  you  ny  genuine  fcha'ia,   liewever  inadequate 
they  may  Lo  Vnen  stacked  up  against  the  indebtedness 
I   feel. 

I  might  have  waited  until  after  Tuesday  ni^ht,  wren 
there  vrill  be  even  nore  cause    for  thanks,   but   i  wanted 
to  reach  you  ncr»,   in  this  period   of  exhaustion  after 
your  tremendous  effort  anrt  vorry. 

A^ain,    Liz,   thnr±s. 

*  —  *>.  ----  «. 

Sincarsly, 
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Snyder:  At   this   stage,    the  candidate  cooes   to  me  and   tells  me   I  have 

to  stop  Hale   Boggs   and   keep  him  from  coming   into  the  district.      I 
said,    "That's  a  hell  of  a  thing.     Why  didn't  you  come   to  me   in  the 
first  place?     I  probably  would  have   told  you  that   there  was  someone 
that  would  have   been  better   suited   for  your  district." 

I'd  never  met  Hale  Boggs.     To  think  that  I  had  to  go  up  to  a 
hotel  room,   after  a  man  had   traveled   from  Washington  out   to  California, 
and   tell  him  that  I'm  the  state  chairman,    that  we  don't  want  him  to 
go   into   the  Fifteenth   Congressional  District   because  of   this   situation. 
Needless   to   say,    I  am   terribly  embarrassed. 

But  when  you  speak  frankly  and   aboveboard  with   these  politico*, 
I've   found   that    they  respond   in   the   same  way.     He   immediately   said, 
"Gee,   Liz,    I   understand.      Is   there   anything  else   I  could  do   for  you 
while   I'm  here?1      I   said,    "Yes,   you  could.     We  have  a  candidate- 
Doc   Saund--who's  a  great   candidate,   who's   running   in  the   Imperial 
Valley,    and    I'd   love   it   if  you'd   go  up   to  Banning.      They've   been  wanting 
a  speaker."     He   says,    "Fine.      I  will   go." 

I   think   this   is   an  example   of  what   you  have   to  do  as  a  state 
chairman.      You  have   to   take   on   some  very  embarrassing  assignments  and 
bail  your  candidates  out.      I've   said    this   qf ten—that    if  you're  not 
willing  to  do  that,   and  are  not  willing  to  help  make  your  candidates 
look  good,   even   if  you   think   they've  been  fairly  stupid   in  creating 
a   situation,   you  shouldn't   be  a  state  chairman  or  a  party  leader. 

I  always  appreciated    the  little  note  that  Hale  Boggs   sent   to  me 
afterwards:      "Just  a  note   to   tell  you  how  much   I  enjoyed   being   in 
California.      I   reported   to  the  national   committee   on   the   splendid  work 
you  are  doing,   and   I  am  quite  certain  you're  going  to  be  most   successful 
next   year.      It  was   a   real  privilege   to  see  you,   and   I  hope   to  have   the 
privilege  again   to  come  your  way."     That  one  always   stands   out   in  my 
mind,   and   I  was   particularly  sorry  to  read   of  his  death   in  the  Alaska 
crash.     His  widow  [Lindy]    is  now   in   the  House. 

Chall:        Yes.     May  I   just   ask  a  question  here?     Isn't   it  considered  not 

according  to  protocol    that   anybody  in  a  district—a  candidate   or 
anybody  else—would  write  directly  to  the  national  committee   to  make 
arrangements   for   somebody  to  come  out   and   speak  anywhere   in  California? 
Isn't   that   supposed    to  go  either   through   the   state   or   the  national 
commit teeman   or  woman? 

Snyder:     Of   course   it   should.      Here's  a  good  example  of  just  exactly  why  good 
candidates  will  work  that  way.      In  the  first  place,   they're  not  put 
in  the  corner  with   their  own  constituents  and  have   to  make   explanations. 
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Chall: 


Snyder ; 


This  is  the  role  or  function --one  of  the  function*  at  any  rate-- 
of  the  national  committeemen  and  women,  isn't  it? 

That's  right.   But  that's  always  been  an  example  that  comes  to  my 
mind.  Then,  yesterday  you  had  talked  to  me,  asking  if  I  had  any 
instances  of  working  relationships  with  men.   I  Just  thought  I  would 
pull  out  some  of  the  letters  that  I  exchanged  with  Roger  Kent.  As 
is  well  known,  Roger  was  more  pro-CDC  than  1,  and  I  was  more  Dim*  a 
Day.   I  wanted  to  just  call  your  attention  to  two  letters. 

Firstly,  on  December  23,  1954,  Roger  writes,  "Dear  Liz:   I'vt 
been  thinking  about  the  committee,  which  will  discuss  the  problem  of 
integration  of  Dime  a  Day  with  the  Council  or  State  Committee,  and 
I  think  it's  of  utmost  importance  that  you  and  I  and  Governor  Olson 
should  be  on  the  committee. 

"Alan  Cranston  has  named  himself,  Helen  Myers,  and  Joe  Wyatt,  and 
I  would  propose  to  name  myself  and  Tom  Winnett. 

"I  believe  an  acceptable  solution  can  be  worked  out,  and  the  best 
way  to  go  about  it  would  be  for  the  ranking  officers  of  Dime  a  Day, 
the  Council,  and  the  State  Committee  to  be  members." 

I  write  back  [January  4,  1955],  "Dear  Roger:   I  received  your 
recent  letter  concerning  the  committee  which  will  study  the  California 
Democratic  Council,  A  Dime  a  Day  for  Democracy,  and  the  State  Committee 
integration.   I,  too,  feel  that  this  committee  is  charged  with  a  most 
important  duty  and  must  be  made  up  of  experienced  individuals. 

"Dime  a  Day,  I  am  told,  will  have  a  meeting  on  Friday  of  this 
week,  of  its  officers  to  select  the  three  who  will  serve  on  this  joint 
committee. 

"Regarding  the  two  appointments  from  the  State  Committee  in  the 
South,  I  do  not  feel  I  should  appoint  myself.  The  bylaws  provide  that 
I  am  an  ex-officio  member  of  all  committees.   I  certainly  intend  to 
attend  the  meeting  of  this  committee  in  this  capacity." 

You'll  notice  that  I  always  exerted  my  own  position  and  I  think 
realized  the  powers  of  the  chairman  and  exercised  them.   "I  am  therefor* 
appointing  Rosalind  (Roz)  Wyman,  who  is  a  former  national  committeewoman 
of  the  Young  Democrats  and  now  a  member  of  the  Lot,  Angeles  City  Council, 
and  Susie  Clifton,  who  has  a  long  background  in  the  Democratic  party. 
I  feel  that  both  of  these  appointments  have  the  necessary  knowledge  and 
background  to  make  a  real  contribution  to  the  work  of  this  committee." 
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Snyder:       I  just  mention  this  exchange  so  it  will  show--I  hope  it  will 
show-that  I  was  not  willing  to  accept  any  diminishing  of  the 
office,  nor  would  I  allow  anyone  else  to  start  telling  me  what  I 
should  do  as  state  chairman.   It's  a  little  incident,  perhaps  not 
important,  and  yet  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  I  felt  that  the 
office  should  be  protected. 

Chall:   I'm  assuming  that  there  were  other  times  when  you  had  to  take  the 
same  type  of  firm  stand. 

Snyder:  Oh  yes,  I  think  so.  Here's  another  letter  to  Alan  Cranston,  dated 
January  4th.   So  it's  dictated  on  the  same  day  as  the  letter  to 
Roger  Kent. 

Chall:   Some  of  these  letters,  if  they're  generally  representative,  could  be 
Just  copied  and  put  into  the  book.   So  you  wouldn't  have  to  read  them 
if  you  didn't  want  to. 

Snyder:  All  right.   And  this  is  another;  I  think  the  last  paragraph  here  is 
most  important:   "May  I  say,  Alan,  that  I  am  most  pleased  with  the 
tone  of  the  letter  that  you  addressed  to  Governor  Olson.   I  am  sure 
that  if  we  can  keep  as  our  objective  the  strengthening  and  the 
perfecting  of  the  Democratic  party,  then  we  can  all  make  a  real 
contribution  in  1955."  So  I  hope  these  will  indicate—and  I'm 
perfectly  willing  to  give  you  both  these  last  two  letters,  and  perhaps 
this  letter  from  Roger  Kent,  so  you  can  make  your  own  copies,  because 
they  do  fit  in. 


With  All  Elements  of  the  Party 


Snyder:  The  third  area  that  I  felt  was  important  to  put  in  the  record  was  that 
as  the  Democratic  state  chairman,  I  felt  a  total  responsibility  that 
all  elements  of  the  party  be  included  and  be  allowed  to  participate 
to  the  best  of  their  abilities.  Often,  when  I  was  out  speaking,  people 
would  ask  which  I  thought  was  the  most  important  arm  of  the  party. 

I  know  what  my  answer  was,  and  it  was  the  same  answer  in  every 
instance.   I  would  say  that  I  could  travel  around  the  state  of 
California,  and  sometimes  I  would  find  in  a  congressional  district 
that  the  strongest  personalities  were  members  of  the  state  committee. 

So,  in  that  district,  the  real  responsibility  of  the  Democratic 
party  was  being  carried  by  them.  I  could  go  in  another  district  and 
find  it  was  the  club  structure  that  was  producing  the  strongest  and 
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Chall: 


Snyder : 


Snyder:   the  most  dedicated  people.   Sometimes  it  would  be  the  Young  Democrats 
that  could  have  that  credit.  And  sometimes  it  would  be  the  pur* 
women's  division  that  really  and  truly  was  the  guts  and  the  heart 
of  a  congressional  district. 

So  my  answer  was,  "I  don't  think  we  serve  the  party  well  by 
weakening  any  of  them."  I  think  it  was  a  correct  statement,  and  it 
was  one  by  which  I  tried  to  live  and  conduct  the  office. 

You  would  work,  then,  with  any  group  in  any  area? 

I  never  told  anyone  to  drop  dead  or  stop  working.   I  might  say,  "Look, 
you,  I  think  you  should  do  it  in  a  different  manner."  But  I  thought 
it  would  have  been  weakening  the  party  to  discourage  any  element  of 
the  party  from  having  a  full  participating  role. 

I  have  here  a  letter  from  Tom  Winnett,  who  was  the  president  of 
the  Young  Democrats  during  most  of  my  term  as  state  chairman.  He 
writes  a  letter.   (Again,  I'll  give  it  to  you.)   It's  dated  September 
21,  1954,  so  it's  written  soon  after  I  was  elected.  He  makes  two 
requests.   The  Young  Democrats  had  discussed  the  importance  of  the 
Democratic  party,  about  some  of  the  propositions,  and  they  wished 
that  the  recommendations  of  the  Young  Democrats  would  be  on  the  slate 
piece  also- -that  is,  that  they  would  be  consulted  and  such.   And  the 
second  request,  that  one  of  their  officers  or  another  official 
representative  should  be  at  every  speaker's  table  when  there's  a 
Democratic  dinner  or  other  party  affair.  Of  course,  these  were  just 
recognitions.   But  they  were  done  all  the  time. 

I  can  remember  in  the  old  days  too  often  we  used  to,  as  an 
afterthought,  remember  we  hadn't  included  a  member  of  the  black 
community.  Very  often  you'd  see  a  head  table  with  a  black  person  at 
each  end.   I  can  remember  some  of  the  black  people  themselves  said, 
"Gee,  we're  there  like  a  couple  of  book  ends."  [Laughter] 

Of  course,  I  always  come  back  to  the  appointment  of  which  I'm 
most  proud,  and  that  is  that  when  we  did  our  FDR  rally,  I  appointed 
one  chairman,  and  that  one  chairman  was  Gus  Hawkins,  a  black  legislator. 
So  it  wasn't  a  co-chairman,  but  it  was  the  total  overall  chairman. 
I  think  that  was  also  a  first  time  perhaps  for  —  I'll  bet—almost  any 
Democratic  party  activity  in  California  or  elsewhere. 

Chall:   While  we're  on  that  subject,  were  there  other  black  members  of  the 
southern  California  community  and  were  there  Mexican-Americans  with 
whom  you  worked?  Were  they  active  at  all  in  party? 
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Snyder:     Oh  yes.     We  had  Loren  Miller.     He  was  one  of   the  very   important 

black  leaders.      He's   one  of   the  black  men  who  lived    in  the   fifteenth 
district  who   told  O'Sullivan   that  he  would   not  accept   Boggs  as  a 
speaker. 

The   black  community,    I  would   say,   was  quite   localized   in  the 
fifteenth  district   at    the   time.      Such  persons   as   the  Bradleys  and 
the  Merv  Dymallys  were   really   unknown,   and   they   just  weren't 
participating. 

We  had   some  women   in   the  Democrat  Women's  Forum.     And   I  must 
mention  two  excellent  Democratic   black  leaders  —  the   Sommervilles. 
Both  of    them  dentists--Dr.    Sonnnerville.     Vada,   and   I  can't   remember 
her  husband's  name.      I   think  they're  both  deceased  now,   but   they  were 
outstanding.      I  believe  he  was   the   first  dental  graduate   from  DSC 
dental   school.      Exceptional   people.     We  were  proud   to  have   them  in 
the  Democratic   party. 

The  Democrats   in   the   black  community   I'd   say  were  really  the 
professional   people   at    that    time.     The  younger  ones  or  activists  had 
not   come   forward   yet . 

Chall :        They  hadn't   come   into  view  at   that    time. 

Snyder:     That's   right.      They  hadn't   come   into   the  political  arena.      First  we 
had   Byron  Rumford   up  north.      But   I   can't   remember  many  on   the   local 
scene.      Those   that  were,   came   to  us   usually   through   the  NAACP,   and 
this  probably  was   their  main  working  organ   in   those  years. 

Chall:        And   the  Mexican-Americans--had   they  become  active  at  all  yet? 
Snyder:     Really   the   first  one  who  came  on   the   scene  was  Ed  Roybal. 
Chall:        That  was   before   1954,    then. 

Snyder:     Yes.      Ed  Roybal,   of  course,  had   been  on   the   city  council   and  had  made 
his   first  political    impression   in  that   capacity  which  was   nonpartiaan. 
I  knew  him  in  his  early  days  when  I  was  a  member  of   that   league 
community  in  East  Los  Angeles.      I  had   supported  him  then. 
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With  Legislators  and  Their  Districts 


Snyder:  We  also  talked  about  my  relations  with  some  of  the  men  legislators. 
I  think  one  of  the  best  examples  is  a  letter  that  I  found  from  Harry 
Sheppard,  who  was  dean  of  the  delegation.  I've  said  often  that  I 
felt  state  chairmen  had  a  real  responsibility  to  support  incumbents 
and  to  understand  that  the  longer  they  spent  time  in  Washington,  the 
less  did  they  know  about  the  district,  very  often.  This  was  a 
difficult  thing  for  people  to  understand. 

Chall:   And  difficult,  I  suppose,  for  the  congressmen  to  understand. 

Snyder:  For  them  to  understand.  And  also,  when  you  had  this  new  group  of 

club  members  coming  along  and  they  said,  "Well,  he  doesn't  ever  come 
home]"  The  point  is,  the  more  seniority  he  had  achieved,  the  more 
demands  there  were  on  his  time  to  stay  in  Washington.   I  always  felt 
that  the  man  with  more  seniority  even  needed  the  party  more  to  perhaps 
do  some  of  the  ground  work  detail  work,  for  him  in  his  district. 

I  like  very  much  the  kind  of  note  from  Harry  Sheppard  in  a  letter 
of  August  18,  1954,  immediately  after  my  election. 

"Dear  Madam  Chairman  and  Elizabeth:   [Laughter]   Your  letter 
of  August  15th  received,  and  I  appreciate  your  courteous  comments. 

"I  very  definitely  feel  that  you  have  the  capabilities  of  doing 
the  right  job  the  right  way,  and  through  your  leadership  as  State 
Chairman,  I  feel  the  outlying  areas  will  receive  consideration  with 
the  metropolitan  areas,  comparatively  speaking. 

"We  in  the  so-called  cow  counties,  Elizabeth,  have  felt  for  a 
long  time  that  there  was  a  lack  of  interest  in  our  political  welfare, 
and  I  feel  sure  you  will  correct  that  attitude." 

Again,  you'll  notice  that  the  Democratic  party  was  in  many 
instances  strong—and  you'll  remember  that  I  had  talked  about  this 
often.  When  I  went  into  a  district  and  there  was  a  Democratic 
congressman,  then  my  first  visit  was  to  his  office.  Our  work  in  the 
rest  of  the  state,  where  we  didn't  have  any  Democratic  officeholder, 
was  really  where  we  were  doing  our  main  organizational  work.  This  is 
where  we  had  to  elect  people  and  find  candidates. 

Chall:   What  did  he  mean  by  helping,  then,  in  the  cow  counties,  and  what  did 
you  mean  by  supporting? 
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Snyder:     One   thing  was   to  be   sure   that   sometimes  national  speakers  would   be 
brought   out   there.      It's   amazing,   you  know,  how  we  would  bring  out 
national   speakers  and    let    them  only  go  to  Los  Angeles  or  San  Francisco. 
Sometimes  Fresno,    Sacramento,    San  Bernardino  hadn't   seen  another 
congressman  or   senator   from  outside   of  California   for  many  years. 

Another   thing   that  we   did  was   to  hold   some   of  our   state  meetings- 
state  executive  meetings  —  in   these  communities.      So  we  moved   around 
in  that  way.     We  tried    to  bring,    let's  say,    the  party  to  the  district. 

Chall:        So   that   gave    them  a   feeling   they  were  part   of   the  mainstream  and  not 
just   electing   their  one  man  as  an   incumbent   year   in  and   year  out. 

Snyder:     That's   right,   and    it   also  caused   the   local  papers   to   focus   some 
attention  on   the  Democratic   party  and  caused   some  publicity   that 
wouldn't  have   been   forthcoming  otherwise. 

I 

I  also  thought  it  was  most  interesting  to  note  that  John  B. 
Elliott,  who  of  course  received  much  favorable  comment  from  me,  would 
as  early  as  June  1,  1955,  send  a  telegram  telling  me  about  a  bill  by 
Chapel  [Charles  E.].   This  is  an  assemblyman  who  represented  the  beach 
area.  Assembly  Bill  #3815,  "authorizes  automobile  parking  construction 
on  Great  Hermosa  Beach  and  has  many  other  very  objectionable  features. 
Passed  assembly  through  gross  misrepresentation.   Now  pending  state 
senate  government  efficiency  committee.  Must  be  defeated." 

This  is  a  telegram  that  1  sent  out  after  it  was  called  to  my 
attention.   As  you  see,  signed  by  me,  "copy  for."  I'm  sure  that  I 
had  made  some  arrangements  after  he  talked  to  me  about  it,  and  I  said, 
"You  just  go  ahead."  A  lot  of  times  I'd  say,  "Go  ahead  and  send  that 
telegram  over  my  name."  It  probably  saved  the  state  committee  some 
money,  and  he  would  then  pay  for  it.   But  I  certainly  concurred,  and 
I  think  it's  one  of  the  very  first  examples  of  an  effort  to  protect 
the  coastal  community. 

Chall:   It's  also  an  example  of  what  the  central  committee  and  the  chairman 
can  do  about  legislation.   Sometimes  I  think  we  have  a  feeling  that 
the  party  people  are  interested  only  in  appointments,  in  seeing  whether 
they're  on  delegations,  and  in  working  with  people,  and  that  they 
sometimes  forget  the  issues. 

Snyder:  Well,  I  think  we're  talking  about  what  kind  of  state  chairman  or  party 
officeholder  is  there.   I  think  that  sometimes  there 've  been  political 
leaders—and  they've  been  public  officeholders  as  well  as  party  office 
holders—who  have  taken  the  office  with  the  intention  of  building 
themselves.   Frequently  these  people  will  be  lawyers,  and  they  know 
exactly  what  they're  doing.  At  the  same  time,  they  try  to  do  a  good 
job. 
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::»y  20,  195$ 


Elizabeth  Snyder,  Chairman 
Democratic  State  Central  Coiawittee 

of  California 
311  South  Vermont  Avenue 
Los  Angeles  5,  California 

Dear  Liz: 

Just  a  short  note  to  congratulate  you  on  your  letter  of  April  Hi 
concerning  the  pressure  beinj  made  by  business  groups  using  tha  phoney 
front  of  the  County  Grand  Juries  to  destroy  California^  welfare  legis 
lation. 

This  is  the  type  of  thing  vihich  we,  as  Democrats,  nust  keep  our 
eyes  on  more  and  more  these  days.     The  big  business  elements  have  anartened 
up  so  that  they  are  trying  to  stay  out  of  the  front  of  the  push  and  in  • 
clever  way  they  are  setting  up  organizations  and  groups  to  carry  out  the 
big  business  progran.  t  The  use  of  tho  County  Grand  Juries  is,  I  think,  a 
flagrant  misuse  of  "ttrtVprerogatives  and  is  some/that  akin  to  the  work  of 
the  present  Hoover  Cocsaission  appointed  by  President  Eisenhower, 

In  the  case  of  the  Hoover  Commission,  you  will  note  that 
President  Eisenhower's  appointees  to   the  Conuiission  are  all  big  business 
representatives  or  persons  identified  with  reactionary  organizations  con 
trolled  by  big  business.     As  a  result,  the  recommendations  of  the  present 
Hoover  Commission  go  into  basic  policy  matters  .which  are  the  prerogatives 
of  Congress  and  not  sone  appointed  group  who  are  in  no  way  answerable  to 
the  people  by  election. 

As  Deziocrats  :r<j  cmst  watch  these  things  and  resist  each  and 
every  one  of  these  efforts  to  turn  the  clock  back  to  the  days  of  '28, 
•29  and   «30  whan  Hoover  rode  high  and  th^  people  nere  ridden  overl     Too 
many  of  us  havo  worked  too  long  to  put  some  heart  into  Government,  both 
national  and  state,   and  re  certainly  cannot  —  and  as  far  as  I  am  psr- 
.sonmlly  concerned,  will  not  —  sit  back  and  see  these  humane  programs 
destroyed  now  by  groups  whose  sole  interest  is  in  dollars  for  themselves. 

Keep  up  the  cood  viork,  Liz,   its  a  good  issue.        Tfith  kindest 
personal  regards  and  oost  wishes,   I  am 

Sincerely  yours, 


C. 
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Snyder:  This  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  more  women  coming  into  politics. 

I've  often  said   that   If  we  had  more  women  in  the  state  legislature, 
we  would  never  have   let   the  problems  of  children's  health,   the  schools, 
the  delinquency  problems,   go  unattended,   because  women  just  naturally 
are  geared   to  recognizing  the   importance  of  these  problems.     They 
would  not  have  become  of  crisis  proportion  before  there  was   legislative 
attention.      I  think  that  you  just  can't  get  over  the  fact  that   the 
male  mind   is  more  often  geared   to    what    is  successful   in  a  business 
sense. 

After  I  left   the  state  chairmanship  and  then  conducted  a  business 
of  my  own,   I'm  happy  to  say  that  I  proved  that   I  could  stay  in 
business  and  successfully  so.     But  certainly  I  don't  think  these  are 
the  people  who  should  be  sent  to  the  state   legislature  nor  do  I  think 
these  are  the  people  who  should  hold  party  office,  and  really  build 
a  political  party  that   involves  people. 

Chall:       When  you  say  "they"  you're   talking  about  men  and  women  in  careers 
and  businesses  who  might  be  more  concerned  about  building  up  their 
businesses  and  careers   rather  than  the  public   interest. 

Snyder:     That's  right.      I  say  to  women  today  that   if  they're  going  to  do  the 
same  thing  that  we're  criticizing  the  men  for  doing,    then  what  have 
we  achieved?     If  they're  going  up  there  and  play  the  same  game  of 
musical  chairs  or  manipulation,    then  we  haven't  gained  anything.     I'm 
really  looking  for  women  to  make  a  contribution  when  their  attention 
is  more  on   legislative   results,   perhaps  not  so  much  on  the   power.      I 
think  we're   learning  that  political  power  is  becoming  an  increasingly 
difficult  element   to  understand.     Even  today,   the  president  doesn't 
maintain   the  power   that  he   used   to.     We  have   a  governor  from  Georgia 
cooing  along  that  within  the  past   six  months  has  been  surprising  all 
of  us. 

Chall:        And   also  one   from  California. 
Snyder:     One  from  California. 

Chall:       Governors  presumably  without  any  experience  In  national  affairs  or  how 
to  conduct   them. 

Snyder:     Of  course,   the  disappointing  thing  is  that   in  some  of  these   Instances, 
they're  falling  short  because  they  are  not  really  talking  about  the 
issues   that  the  people  think  about. 

Chall:       Yes,    because  either  they  don't  have  time  or  they  feel  that  people 
aren't  going   to  care. 
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Snyder:  I  think  they  deliberately  avoid  it;  I  don't  think  it'§  a  question 
of  time.   But  they've  geared  a  campaign  to  bacon*  a  personality 
rather  than  a  spokesman.   I  don't  think  the  country  can  survive  or 
go  ahead  that  way. 


With  Crossfiling  and  the  County  Clerks 


Snyder:  Of  course,  a  subject  that  I  do  want  to  give  prime  attention  to, 

because  I  think  it's  perhaps  the  most  important  thing  that  I  did,  ia 
my  work  after  Proposition  7  was  passed  and  the  party's  name  or  the 
abbreviation  was  on  the  ballot.   I  fortunately  considered  the 
possibility  of  writing  to  the  county  registrars,  which  I  did.   I 
think  you  have  a  copy.   That's  on  November  3,  1955. 

Chall:   1  guess  this  is  one  of  many  that  you  sent  out  to  all  the  county  clerks. 

Snyder:   I  sent  out  fifty-eight,  one  to  each  county.   1  don't  know  which  county 
you  have. 

Chall:   I  have  Del  Norte. 

Snyder:  That's  the  one  I  have  here.   I  asked,  "Would  you  please  send  a  copy 
of  the  primary  ballot  used  in  your  county  in  1954,"  because  this  was 
the  first  time  that  an  election  was  held  where  the  party's  name  or 
the  abbreviation  thereof  would  appear.  I  would  expect  it  was  probably 
January  before  I  had  received  a  reply  from  all  of  the  counties. 

I  heard  from  all  of  them  and  I  looked  at  the  ballots,  and  all  of 
a  sudden  I  found  three  ballots  where  they  proved  that  they  had  been 
able  to  spell  out  the  full  name,  Democratic  and  Republican,  and  they 
didn't  have  to  resort  to  just  the  abbreviation  of  the  party.  That 
was  the  significant  thing. 

I  had  pointed  out,  with  the  REP  abbreviation,  Congressman  Hiestand 
had  pretended  that  that  meant  representative.  So,  in  this  instance, 
the  people  of  his  district  still  were  not  being  properly  informed. 
This  is  why  it  was  important  to  spell  out  the  whole  name. 

Then  I  had  these  three  ballots  duplicated.   I  an  now  giving  you 
a  letter  [March  13,  1956]  that  I  sent  to  Don  Rose  and  also  sent  to 
all  of  the  other  county  chairmen  in  southern  California.   I  then  asked 
Roger  to  do  the  same  thing  up  north.  I  said  here  [reading]  that  the 
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Snyder:  executive  committee  has  "set  the  second  week  in  April  ••  the  tine 
when  each  of  the  County  Clerks  would  be  contacted  in  an  effort  to 
secure  the  spelling  out  of  Party  affiliations  on  the  June  5th  primary. 

"We  believe  that  the  abbreviations  'DEM'  and  'REP'  allow  for 
confusion  and  perhaps  error. 

"Some  county  clerks  have  argued  against  spelling  out  the  Party 
designation,  claiming  that  there  was  insufficient  space  on  the  ballot. 
These  enclosed  sample  ballots  are  evidence  and  proof  that  it  is 
possible  to  spell  out  the  full  name  of  the  Parties  on  the  Primary 
Ballot  of  1956. 

"The  voters  are  entitled  to  know  clearly  the  political  affiliation 
of  the  candidates...." 

I'm  giving  you  this  copy  and,  of  course,  I  would  love  to  have  it 
back  because  I  think  it  has  real  historical  importance. 

I  was  trying  to  hit  every  level.  Here  now  [shuffling  papers] 
is  a  letter  to  members  of  the  state  executive  committee.  It  has  to 
do  with  the  May  5th  executive  committee,  but  I  make  mention  here 
[reading]  "At  our  last  Executive  Committee,  I  notified  you  of  the 
efforts  to  secure  the  spelling  out  of  the  names  of  the  political 
parties  on  the  primary  ballot  of  June  5th.   I  am  most  pleased  to  state 
that  four  counties  in  Southern  California  (Los  Angeles,  San  Diego, 
Ventura,  and  San  Bernardino)  already  have  agreed  to  spell  out  the  full 
names  of  the  parties.  Please  continue  to  make  the  full  effort  in  your 
county  to  secure  the  spelling  out  of  the  name  of  the  party  in  your 
county."  So  again,  it  was  a  continuing  effort. 

Chall:   And  did  you  succeed  in  that  year? 

Snyder:  Oh  yes.  I  think  that  every  county,  to  my  knowledge,  spelled  out. 
[end  of  side  A,  Tape  7] 


[begin  Tape  7,  side  B] 
With  Speaking  Out  on  Issues 


Snyder:  Now,  earlier  I  was  talking  to  you  about  my  attitude  on  protecting  all 
elements  of  the  party.  I  have  a  news  clipping--! 'm  aorry  that  I  don't 
see  the  exact  date  of  it.  It  is  a  story  about  a  speech  that  I  mad*  to 
the  Democratic  Luncheon  Club  in  which  I  say  [reading],  "Perhaps  we  ve 
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Snyder:   reached  a  point  where  there's  a  danger  of  over-organization."  Then 
it  goes  on  to  say,  "Mrs.  Snyder  skirted  the  question  of  the 
controversy  between  the  California  Democratic  Council  and  dime  a  day 
group  raised  at  previous  meetings  of  the  group,  saying:   'There  la 
not  any  group  of  the  Democratic  Party,  official  or  unofficial,  I  would 
like  to  see  harmed.   I  believe  with  all  my  heart  In  the  good  of 
Democratic  clubs.   I  believe  one  of  the  real  functions  of  the  clube 
Is  to  do  the  Job  of  education.  An  informed  Democrat  la  a  aure 
Democratic  vote."   I  think  that  expresses  my  hope  always. 

There's  another  article  here  that  says  [reading],  "Gently  but 
firmly  Mrs.  Snyder  yesterday  reminded  Democrats  that  they  have  some 
electing  to  do  next  year.  She  warned  them  to  spend  more  time  on 
this  rather  than  worrying  so  much  about  who  the  National  Convention 
delegates  were  going  to  be." 

But  I  think  the  important  part  of  this  article  too  is  my  defense 
of  labor.   Evidently,  Senator  Goldwater  had  recently  issued  some 
criticism  of  labor.  I  go  on  to  say,  "Our  job  is  not  only  to  put  our 
own  house  in  order.   I  hope  the  Democratic  party  will  tell  the  people 
it  will  wage  the  battle  for  peace  as  energetically  as  on  the  battlefield, 
But  let  the  criticism  of  labor  rest  with  Senator  Goldwater."  I  had 

evidently  been  asked  whether  I  had  any  views  on  that.  Later  I'm  going 
to  show  you  some  of  the  continuing  communications  that  I  had  with 
labor  leaders  on  the  regular  meetings  that  I  had  with  them. 

Chall:   Yes,  that  was  the  breakfast  meetings? 
Snyder:  That's  right. 

Chall:   Were  you  able  to  speak  your  own  mind  on  issues  like  labor  and  other 
things  if  you  felt  it  was  necessary  to  counteract  what  somebody  was 
saying- -the  Republicans,  for  example?  Issues  of  peace  or  labor — were 
you  able  to  decide  what  you  wanted  to  say? 

Snyder:  Yes,  I  did.  Yes,  I  did.  And  when  there  were  Democrats--!  think  of 
Fred  Dockweiller,  a  former  Democratic  leader,  was  frequently  the 
person  that  was  used  to  endorse  Republican  candidates.   I  used  Co 
take  the  public  forum  or  issue  press  releases  like:  Fred  Dockweiller, 
why  don't  you  go  and  reregister  as  a  Republican?  You  have  a  perfect 
right  to  make  personal  endorsements,  but  don't  use  our  Democratic 
party's  name  and  then  be  making  public  endorsements.'  John  Dockweiller 
was  the  district  attorney  of  Los  Angeles.  But  I  used  to  make  official 
statements  about  his  brother,  so  I  don't  think  I  ducked  any  of  the 
issues. 
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Chall:        I  was  wondering  whether,  on  some   issues,  you  night  be  running  in 

opposition  to  other  people  —  let 's  say  the  vice-chairman  of  the  party, 
or  any  other  members  of  the   state  central  committee  or  even  CDC. 
Would  you  have  repercussions?     Or  were  you  generally  in  agreement 
on  policy? 

Snyder:     You'll  notice   that   in  that  one  story  I  say  that  I  think  we're  doing 
some   over-organizing.      I   think  that's   just   suggesting  that  we 
shouldn't   spend   all   of  our   time  building  new  places   for  more   people 
to  have  a  delegate  or  a  presidency.     When  I'm  suggesting  that   the 
clubs   should   best  be   the  educational   source   for   the   local  citizenry, 
I  think  I'm  defining  then  some  of  the  functions  that  I  taw  for  them 
in  the  party.      I  always   felt   that  an  informed  Democrat  is  a  aura 
Democrat.      I  can't   think  of  a  more  positive   thing  to  say. 


With  Long  Range  Planning 


Snyder:     The  next   thing  I  wanted   to  give  you  is   the  agenda  of  the   Democratic 
executive  committee,   September  11,   1954.     I  suspect   this  is   tha  vary 
first  meeting  that  I  conducted  after  the  election.      I  think  one  of  tha 
important   things   is   that  even  at  that   time  I  scheduled  all  of  tha 
executive  committee  meet  ings --one,   two,   three,    four,   five,   six  of 
them.     The   last  one  was  held  July  1956,  which  would  have  been  tha 
concluding  meeting  of  my  term  of  office. 

Chall:       You  scheduled  their  dates  and  also  their  places.     Do  you  recall  whathar 
this  had  been  done  before  or  whether  you  were  really  an  organizational 
innovator? 

Snyder:     No  one  had  ever  set   it  out   for  a  full  two  years  so  that  tha  members 
of  the  executive   committee  could   immediately  set   their  own  calendars 
accordingly.      I  think  it  shows  a  certain  amount  of  planning.     Hara 
are   the  bylaws   [referring  to  document].      If  you  haven't  had  them 
before,   you  may  want  to  look  at  these  bylaws  and   include  those  In 
your   files. 


AGENDA  —  Democratic  State  Executive  Committee  Meeting,      133* 

September  llth, 


I  Liinutes 

II  Adoption  of  Agenda 

III  Evaluation  of  Primary  Election  Results 

IV  Finance  Reports 

V  Bill  Boards 

VI  Slate  Literature 

VII  Finance  Plan  —  DeWitt  Bishop 

VIII  Labor  Campaign  Committee 

IX  Labor  Advisory  Corcmlttee 

X  Finance  Committee 

XI  National  Speakers  in  California  during  Campaign 

XII  Stevenson  Rally  in  Hollywood  Bowl 

XIII  Women's  Bollar  Day  Drive 

XIV  Radio  —  T.V. 

XV  Research  Materials 

XVI  Steering  Committee 

Acceptance  of  Recommendations  from  County  Committees, 
Congressman,  Assemblymen,  and  State  Senators* 

XVII  Schedule  of  Future  State  Executive  Committee  Meetings. 


1st  Saturday,  December,  19&  -----  San  Francisco 

1st  Saturday,  March,  1955  ------  -  L08  Angeles 

1st  Saturday,  July,  1955  ---------  3a»  Francisco 

1st  Saturday,  ^December,  1955  -----  L°8  Angeles 

1st  Saturday*  March,  1956  --------  San  Francisco 

1st  Saturday,  July,  195°  -i-  ------  Loa  Ange.ei 

XVIII  Old  Business 

!•  ?.th  Congressional  District  Election 
2.  Referral  to  State  Executive  Committee  of  Jess 
Unruh's  Resolution, 

XIX  New  Business 

XX  Good  and  V/elfare 

XX  I  Ad  j  ournmen  t 
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The  Adlai  Stevenson  Primary  Campaign.  1956 


Snyder : 


One  of  the  very  important  events  on  which  we  all  worked  during  my 
term,  of  course,  was  the  beginning  of  the  Stevenson  campaign.  I'm 
talking  now  about  the  primary  of  1956.  In  the  main,  the  party  leaders 
united  on  trying  to  encourage  Adlai  Stevenson  to  announce  early  his 
desire  to  seek  the  nomination.  We  probably  did  that  with  the  hope 
that  we  would  prevent  a  party  primary  fight  between  Stevenson  and 
Kefauver.  We  were  not  successful,  because  Kefauver  came  into  the  state 
after  that. 

As  well  as  I  can  remember,  we  had  a  group  here  in  southern 
California,  and  I  don't  think  we  really  planned  it;  all  of  a  sudden, 
we  thought,  "We  ought  to  get  Stevenson  and  make  an  announcement  early 
now  that  we  are  requesting  him  to  come  into  the  state." 


I  have  here  some  rough  notes  I  found  in  my  files. 
Snyder,  and  the  K-- 


Brovn,  Ziffren, 


Chall:   Kent? 


Snyder:  Probably  Roger  Kant.   [Reading],  "Plan  wire  Adlai  Stevenson,  urging 
him  to  run  and  pledging  support;  inviting  all  congressmen,  senators, 
assemblymen,  and  co-chairman  who  wish  to  join  with  them,  to  do  so, 
in  the  belief  that  the  Democrats  holding  the  party  position  should 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  support  at  this  time  if  they 
wish  to.   I  am  wiring  club  presidents  and  directors;  if  you  would  like 
to  sign  a  parallel  pledge  to  be  released  simultaneously.  If  you  wish 
to,  send  by  direct  wire."  This  is  my  scribbling. 

Chall:   That's  fascinating  because,  of  course,  a  hundred  telegrams  were 

dispatched  on  October  13th,  1955  by  prominent  leaders  to  all  county 

chairmen  and  other  party  leaders  to  appeal  to  Stevenson  to  file  for 

the  Democratic  nomination.   So  that  must  be  the  first  result  of  that 

letter.   The  list  included  Pat  Brown,  Elizabeth  Snyder,  Roger  Kant, 

Paul  Ziffren,  Elinor  Heller  and  Alan  Cranston,  according  to  my  notes.   But 

you  think  that  the  genesis  of  this  came  out  of  some  talks  in  southern 

California? 

Snyder:      If  I  remember  right,  we  had  been  in  the  Town  House,   and  I  think  this 
was  scribbled  on  the  bumper  of  a  car,   even.     My  recollection  is  that 
we  had  been  meeting  there  in  the  Town  House  and  still   talking  about   It, 
and   I  don't  think  we  had   finalized  our  thinking  until  we  were  ready 
to  leave  each  other.     Then  we  thought,   "Maybe  we  ought  to  make  the 
move  now  to  get   this   thing  going." 


$•*.!-• 
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Calif.  Top  Democrats  Back  Adlai 


By  C*ri  Greenhrrg 

California's     top     Democrat! 
leadership   yesterday    got    into 
th«    driver's    seat    for    Ad  I  a 
Stevenson. 

More  than  100  party  officias 
and    officeholders,    headed    b 
Democratic    National    Commit 
teeman  Paul  Ziffren.  Atty.  Gen 
Edmund  G.   "P»f  Brown   and 
itate  Chairman  Elizabeth  Sny 
der,  wired  Stevenson  urging  him 
o  become  a  candidate  for  Prrsi 
dent    and   enter    his    name    In 
California's  primary  next  June 
The    announcement*,    made 
olntly   by  Mrs.   Snydi-r  at   the 
Hark  Hotrl  here  and  by  Brown 
n   San   Francisco,    came   while 
New  York  Gov.  Avrrell  Harrl 
man's  top  booster.  Tammy  Hall 
Chief  Carmine  Dt   Saplo,   was 
in  the  Bay  City. 

Meeting  with  him  were  party 
eaders,  Including  Ziffren.  who 
laaued    a    separate    statement 
lying-  If  there  are  to  be  com 
fling  delegations  In' this  state. 
e  wants  to  be  on  Stevenson's, 
which  la  expected  to  be  headed 
y  Brown. 

ITUATION  TOLD 

It  was  a  good  guess  that  Zif  • 
ren  told  De  Saplo  how  things 
stack  up  In  California  against 
larrlman,   who    has   Indicated, 
K>wever,  he  has  no  Intention  of 
ntering   any   preferential    pri 
maries. 

A    fourth 
eader.    Mrs. 


high    Democratic 
Clara   Shirpscr. 
erkeley.    Democratic    national 


message    to    Stevenson 


The 
said: 

"We,  the  undersigned  Dem 
ocrats  of  California,  recognis 
ing  the  great  leadership  «r»l 


Inspiration  you  have  f  l»rn  t« 
the  Democratic  Party  and 
with  full  knowledge  of  yo»r 
superb  qualifications  for  tta 
presidency,  urge  you  to  be- 
rotne  a  candidate  for  Pre*l- 
dent  of  the  L'nlted  States  and 
further  urge  you  to  enter  yonr 
name  In  the  California  presi 
dential  primary. 

"It  I*  our  conviction  that 
the  people  of  the  U«Hed 
States  will  uvt-rw henilnicly 
agree  that  your  Ideal*,  your 
vision  arwl  ynur  love  of  Amer 
ica,  are  needed  at  seldom  be 
fore  In  American  history  to 
Insure  prosperity,  promote 
unselfUh  national  aspiration* 
and  give  substance  to  the  peo 
ples  dream  of  universal  pace. 

"A*  Individual  Is  we  asuure 
you  of  our  enthusiastic  sup 
port  and  we  are  confident 
that  we  expres*  the  senti 
ment*  of  hundreds  of  thou 
sand*  of  other  California 
Democrat*  who  will  lkeu-|«e 
Indorse  your  randldacy  In  Ik* 
day*  ahead." 

I  INDIVIDUALS' 

Mrs.  Snyder  made  clear  all 
who  signed,  including  many 
ounty  chairmen  and  congreft 
ional  district  co-chairmen,  were 
peaking  a*  individuals. 

Mrs.    Snydi-r    declared    each 


ommitteewoman,  refused  to  individual  contacted  was  mkcd 


oln  In  the  Indorsement.  She 
as  a  Kefauver  delegate  In  1952 
The  wire  to  Stevenson,  bearing 

04  names.  Included. 

MESSAGE 

Three  Congressmen  —  Chet 
oilfield,  Clair  Engle  and  John 
E.  Moss  Jr.;  11  Assemblymen  — 
I Thorruu  G.  Doyle,  Edward  M 
[Gaffney,  Edward  E.  Elliott, 
Augustus  P.  Hawkins.  Vernon 
Kilpatrick,  Lester  A.  McMillan. 
Eugene  G.  Nisbet,  John  O'Con- 
nell.  Byron  Rumford,  Vincent 
Thomas  and  Car  ley  Porter:  and 
seven  StaU  Senators  -Richard 
Richards.  James  A.  Cobey.  Fn  d 
Parr,  Luther  E.  Gibson.  Robert 
I.  Montgomery,  Edwin  J.  Regan 
ajrf  Alan  Short 


only  once  10  sign  the  wire—  "no 
attempt  was  made  to  pressure 
anyone"  and  "I  oidered  that  no 
one  be  called  a  second  time." 
Some  are  out  of  town  and 
couldn't  be  reached.  Indud 
Ing  several  Congressmen,  she 
added.  . 


WHAT   ^  I   III     I  II MX.   TO   DO    • 

hasten  Mr.  (Adlai)  Stevenson's  announcement.'*  asserts 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Snyder,  state  Democratic  chairman,  who 
sent  104-name  wire  urging  him  to  seek  presidential  nod. 


-What  we're  trying  to  do  is 
hasten    Mr.    Stevenson's    an 
nouncement."  aaki   the   state 
chairman,  "but  I'm  not  doing 
anything    to   hamper   a   free 
presidential  primary." 
A  San   Diego   poll   with    MO 
replies  from  4900  cards  showed 
recently.  Mrs.  Snyder  disclosed. 
about   530    for    Adlai.    290    for 
Kefauver   and  'around   100   for 
Harriman. 
Signing     the     telegram     ad 


dressed    to   Stevenson    In    Chi 
cago   were: 

J«**t»to       4         At*-  >         Ki.l»'«       AMrttnw 
'          •         AIMriu      H»n->       »!...-« 
C     B««r.    CHIIIi.l%<    n      lP>l>     *ro««     Holt 
Bro»..     lln.     Sam*      ll»«r 

K.<'>«'< 
.     Mr> 


"  b«rt.    C.nrt*   LI.   CoM.M  Jl  .   J»4>   C»o 


Korlt. 
C'«lr    Enr'« 


Jarn  . 

B«rhu«     r<l»  «fd    C     t.lllot' 


. 
Mr*    RoMm«rv 


Ocftarr.  »*mm»< 
<il><w<  Lnln*r  K 

l-orttiira  fira»r 
.  r*mt«  H  Hi«»«- 


. 
llf    ry    Hamitttr     THMtrrl  . 

uiiutut    F      I(«»«'r»      "'Ml     He<l><-HI 


Marti*     UnfJ       rti. 


n««    Kllp.uk      Dr     H 


1      M«C«M«L. 
C«rl     MUWr 


I.MI*r    »      McMlltan 


•    . 

Vrr 

.    ...    ., 


fiiiitk    )     M 
»i«i     rtucrn*    O     Nlitel     JoM 
Mir|«r*l     M      Olv>r      Cm-*. 
y    ron»r     Or     M     K     (fcMiintt 

FririH     RM<>.    r.l»l« 


lllU      K«IM* 


«IM*       D«M 

Brrvn    M>« 


--  Mann  lU'twnteri.  Br 
•r*.  IUr  S»««ra«>.  D.  •*•«•«  A<Mfk 
P  a*u»««».  iuil.mii  F  SrktnrU. 
«•»  B4ttk  S*TM  Al«n  Short  W1IIIMB 
M«»«.  OmMUW  SflHth.  niuKWk  S»i««l. 
«*r«M  J.  MvMtfk  LMMI  aunbwt. 
•m»i  U  Mrwt.  JoM  »<okw.  MOr  >**r. 
rrai*  JT  T«k»  VIMMI  Tk»«ll.  JMW 


Turin       rtawl    T*v.    lulu 

.   |.   Wllu 
r'M     rtonaul 


. 

J.m».   |.   Wllurri    >•}•••> 
B     W»» 
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Chall: 
Snyder ; 
Chall: 


And  the  people  on  the  top  of  your  scribbled  note  here  —  are  those 
the  people  with  whom  you  were  meeting  that  day? 

I  believe  so.   I  can't  remember.  But  I  can  remember  scribbling  on 
the  hood  of  a  car  or  on  the  fender  of  a  car. 

Well,  de  Sapio  [Carimine]  was  coming  in  practically  that  week,  I  think, 
to  talk  1  guess  about  the  Harriman  [Averell]  campaign.   So  you  must 
have  all  felt  it  was  important.  Clara  Shirpser  gave  me  all  kinds  of 
material  about  that. 


Snyder: 

Chall: 
Snyder; 

Chall: 
Snyder: 


I  think  here's  one:  [Reading  press  account] 
Overshadows  Visit  of  Tammany  Boss." 


'Draft  Adlal  Erupts  Here. 


Chall: 

Snyder: 

Chall: 

Snyder: 

Chall: 
Snyder: 


Which  is  apparently  what  you  expected  to  do  and  wanted  to  do. 

I  think  this  was  it,  that  we  wanted  to.  I  notice  that  Clara  Issues 
a  release  here  that  it  was  premature. 

Clara  Shirpser  was  very  upset. 

So  I  think  we  made  that  move  hoping  that  we  could  discourage  others. 
We,  of  course,  had  to  make  it  absolutely  clear  that  we  were  doing  it 
as  individuals  and  not  as  party  leaders.  Here's  an  example.  [Reading] 
"What  we're  trying  to  do  is  hasten  Mr.  Stevenson's  announcement,' 
asserts  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Snyder,  who  sent  a  104 -name  wire  urging  him  to 
seek  the  presidential  nod."  I  think  I'm  going  to  keep  this  one;  this 
is  about  the  best  picture  I  ever  sawj   I'll  save  that  one  for  my 
daughter.  But  this  is  a  story  now,  and  it's  October  14,  1955. 

Right.   It's  rather  difficult  when  you  have  to  dissociate  your  names 
from  party  leadership. 

I  suppose  so. 

Nobody  was   taken  in  by  that,   I'm  sure.      It's  just  a  legallsm,  perhaps. 

That's  right.      I  was   trying  to  make   the  point,  but   I'm  sure   that  anyone 
who  wanted   to  criticize  me  was  correct. 

Or  all  of  you—Alan  Cranston  and    the   rest. 

And   it   says  here,    "The   announcement  was  made   jointly  by  Mrs.    Snyder 
at   the  Clark  Hotel  here,   and   by  Brown   in  San  Francisco."     So   it's, 
obvious    that  we  had   been   in  touch. 
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Snyder:       But  I  wouldn't  dispute  the  fact  that  we  were  probably  using 

party  title.   By  the  same  token,  the  others  who  supported  Kefauver 
or  Harriman,  if  they  had  party  titles,  would  be  doing  the  sane  thing. 

This  also  was  an  interesting  wire  that  I  found:   [reading] 
"The  Wall  Street  Journal  is  attempting  to  keep  in  close  touch  with 
trends  in  both  political  parties.  Accordingly,  I  would  like  to  ask 
you  these  questions,  which  are  being  submitted  to  political  leaders 
like  yourself  who  will  be  influential  in  choosing  the  Democratic 
candidate:  Who  is  your  present  choice  for  the  presidential  nomination? 
Irrespective  of  your  personal  preference,  who  do  you  think  would  make 
the  strongest  candidate?" 

This  was  October  4,  so  the  whole  attention  is  moving  very  early. 
So  this  is,  I'm  sure,  another  reason  why,  on  October  14th,  we're 
beginning  to  make  an  open  declaration  and  asking.   So  we're  getting 
this  kind  of  communication.   I  suspect  that  there  were  others  from 
other  national  magazines  that  some  of  the  other  candidates  might  have 
gotten.   [Shuffling  papers] 

Of  course,  the  campaign  started  early- -at  least,  we  tried  to 
start  it  as  early  as  possible  —  and,  as  you  know,  the  primaries  that 
year  were  just  as  interesting  as  they  have  been  thj.s  year.  Here  I 
think  is  an  actual  copy  — this  I  could  give  you— of  the  text  of  the 
telegram  that  was  sent  to  Stevenson.  Obviously,  this  is  the  list  of 
all-- 

Chall:   All  the  people  who  signed  it? 

Snyder:  I'm  sure  that  this  list  evidently  was  attached.  This  is  October  13th. 

Anyway,  that  was  the  beginning  of  the  Stevenson  '56  campaign  in 
California.  Of  course,  it  was  a  hard,  drawn  out  campaign.   I  recall 
that  we  invited  both  candidates  to  the  CDC  convention,  and  we  found 
that  Stevenson  was  really  speaking—as  he  so  often  did—not  just  to 
the  immediate  crowd  but  really  to  the  nation.  Kefauver  was  more  of  a 
politically  expedient  candidate  and  was  gearing  his  remarks  to  that 
audience.  Frankly,  if  either  candidate  really  did  himself  any  good 
with  the  audience,  I  think  it  was  Kefauver.  We  all  left  feeling  that 
we  (at  least,  those  of  us  supporting  Stevenson)  had  not  accomplished 
what  we  had  hoped  to  accomplish. 


Recollections  of  a  Harrowing  Day 
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Chall:   Could  I  ask  you  at  this  point  what  your  feelings  were  about  Stevenson 
as  a  candidate.  Either  at  that  time  or  through  the  campaign,  there 
gradually  developed  some  feeling  that  he  was  a  truly  great  man  in 
thinking  on  major  issues  and  certainly  articulating  them,  but  that 
as  a  candidate  he  was  perhaps  not  able  to  make  decisions.   I  guess 
there  were  some  who  thought  that  even  as  a  public  official  he  wouldn't 
be  able  to  take  stands  readily  and  easily,  and  that  even  he  himself 
thought  that  he  couldn't  make  up  his  mind  in  a  way  that  a  public 
official  would  need  to.  There  began  to  be  some  disenchantment  about 
his  ability  in  that  direction.   I  was  wondering  how  you  felt  about  it, 
at  any  time. 

Snyder:  Today,  I  would  liken  the  habits  of  both  Stevenson  and  Jerry  Voorhis 
to  be  somewhat  similar.   Both  of  them  were  perfectionists;  both  of 
them  wanted  every  speech  to  be  his  best;  both  wanted  every  vote  to  be 
able  to  stand  out  in  all  of  history  as  a  right  vote.  Each  of  them 
sought  and  made  demands  upon  himself  that  were  almost  superhuman.   I 
think  that  both  of  them  fit  into  that  category.   If  you're  that  kind 
of  a  person,  it's  very  difficult  to  make  political  decisions  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment  and  answer  the  needs  that  the  press  and  your 
colleagues  want  from  you. 

So  I  think  this  was  a  characteristic,  and  I  would  say  that  it 
was  not  always  a  strength;  sometimes  it  was  a  weakness.  That's  the 
best  way  I  can  answer  that.  I'm  not  prepared  to  criticize  it,  but 
I'm  trying  to  analyze.   I  found  the  same  kind  of  a  demand  that  Jerry 
always  made  on  himself. 

Chall:   So  you'd  been  acquainted  with  this-- 

Snyder:  Very  frankly,  just  at  this  moment  am  I  thinking  that  both  of  them  resembled 
each  other.  This  is  not  a  planned  statement  on  my  part;  it  just  occurred 
to  me. 

I  had  hoped  that  I  had  in  front  of  me  a  letter  that  I  sent  to 
Stevenson  in  March.   It  would  have  been  sometime  juat  after  the 
primaries --the  primary  election  in  Minnesota.   [Recorder  off] 

This  is  a  letter  I  wrote  to  Stevenson  just  after  the  results  of 
the  Minnesota  primary  where  Kefauver  beat  Stevenson.   I  recall  that 
we  had  a  meeting  at  Bill  Joyce's  house  in  Pasadena.  Bill  Joyce  was 
a  fairly  wealthy  gentleman  who  owned  the  Joyce  shoe  store  and  was  one 
of  the  supporters  of  Stevenson--very  loyal  and  dedicated  supporter. 
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Snyder:     We  were  all  alarmed  at  this  defeat.      I  heard  all  of   this  talk  about 
what  Stevenson  was  doing  wrong  and  what  he  should  have  been  doing. 
This    follows    right   in  line  with   the   last  question   that   you  asked  ale- 
did   I   think  that  Stevenson  procrastinated  or  delayed  answers  sometimes. 

The  next  day  I  wrote  him  a   letter  and  commented   that  we'd  had 
this  meeting,   that   I'd  heard   so  many  varieties  of  advice,   and   that  I 
had  hoped   that   at   this  moment  he  would   take  hold   of  his  campaign  and 
make  more   decisions   for  himself,   and   be   the   kind   of   a  person   that  he 
had   been  in   1952.     As  for   the  people   in  politics  who  were  trying  to 
make  him  over  or  change  him,   I  wanted   to  remind  him  that   the  very 
reason  we  were  supporting  him  was  because  he  had  been  the  kind  of  a 
person  and  candidate  that  he  had  been  in  1952,   and  not   to  change. 

Chall:        I  see.     There  was  some  feeling  that  he  was  moving,   in  his  statements, 
a  little  toward   the  center,    the  right-- 

Snyder:     No,   I  don't  think  it  was  that  so  much.      I  really  don't   think  his  position 
was   changing   so  much;    I   think  some  of   the  people  around  him  were   trying 
to  take  more   expedient   positions.     Every  state  and   all    the  political 
leaders  were   trying   to   remake  him  into  an   image   that   they  thought  would 
be  more  acceptable.      I  think   some  of   it  was   image-making. 

We  then  were  doing  some  polling  in  California  at  the  time;    this 
would  have  been  in  July. 

Chall:       That's  even  after  the  primaries—July  5th. 

Snyder:     You'll  notice  we  have  here   the  March  10th  to  25th  period  when  we  did 

the  polling,   and   then  we  did   polling  after   the   primary  election.     This 
March   10th   is   the   one   that    is   significant,    that   I  wanted   to  mention, 
because   Stevenson  came  out   soon  after   the  Minnesota  primary.     We  knew 
then  that  we  had   to  put  him  on  special   television,   and  we  bought  a 
half-hour's   time   for  the  state  of  California;    it  was  just  a  state 
audience   that  we  were   seeking.      I'm  not   sure   just  how  we  bought   that, 
but  you  were  able  to  do  things  then  that  you  can't  do  today.      I  think 
it  coat  us   $10,000,    if  I  have  proper  recollection. 

We  had  purchased  one-half  hour  for  about  6:30  or  7  p.m.     We  also 
had   booked    Stevenson   for  meetings   that  morning  and   afternoon   to  make 
the  most   of  his   time.      Lo  and  behold,   on  this  particular  day,    there 
was  a  fierce  snowstorm  in  Chicago  and  the  planes  weren't  permitted  to 
leave.      So,  here  we  are  in  Los  Angeles  with  all  of  these  appointments 
made,   especially  with   labor.      I  know  we  had   some   problems  with   labor; 
perhaps   Kefauver  was   out -promising  Stevenson;    I  don't   recall.      At  any 
rate,    there  was   some  need    to  firm  up  some   of   Stevenson's  positions,   both 
with   labor  and  with  the  blacks.     So  most  of  the  meetings  that  we  had 
set   up  were  with   those   groupa. 
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Snyder : 


Chall: 
Snyder: 


Snyder: 


Here  we  are,  with  those  groups  in  the  Ambassador  Hotel,  waiting 
for  Stevenson.  At  this  time,  Stevenson  hasn't  even  left  Chicago 
because  of  the  weather  conditions.  This  was  the  same  day  that  he 
was  to  be  out  at  Burbank  for  his  television  program  for  which  we'd 
put  out  hard  money.  We're  terribly  worried,  and  we  keep  calling 
Chicago  every  fifteen  minutes  to  ask,  "Has  he  left?  Has  he  left?" 

Finally  It  develops  that  he  leaves  around  noon  and  doesn't  get 
in  here  until  around  five  o'clock—four  or  five  o'clock.  The  television 
time  was  booked  for  around  seven.  I  may  be  a  half -hour  off  one  way 
or  the  other,  but  it  was  in  the  early  evening,  prime  time.  Then  we 
had  the  problem  of  Stevenson  coming  into  the  international  airport 
about  five  o'clock,  and  having  to  find  some  way  to  move  him  on  the 
ground  over  to  the  television  studio  fast  enough.'   I  know  that  Roz 
Wytnan  had  asked  Mayor  Poulson  If  we  could  use  his  car,  and  he'd  been 
good  enough  to  say  yes,  we  could  move  Stevenson  around  in  his  car. 

Well,  by  the  time  Stevenson  got  in,  we  knew  that  there  wasn't  even 
time  to  move  him  on  the  ground  and  be  sure  we'd  get  him  over  to  the 
television  station  and  get  make-up  on  and  all  of  those  things.  So 
we  found  a  little  helicopter.  And  believe  me,  helicopters  were  very 
til  and  almost  precarious. 


This  was  the  first  time  that  I  had  seen  Stevenson  since  I  had 
written  that  letter  after  the  Minnesota  primary  which  was  meant  to  be 
a  note  of  encouragement.  He  had  written  me  a  very  sweet  little  note 
that  just  said,  "Dear  Liz,  Bless  you.  Your  note  really  came  at  the 
right  time  and  it  encouraged  me"--somethlng  to  that  effect.  I  have 
it  among  some  personal  notes  as  something  that  I  treasure  very  much. 
I  think  I  probably  showed  it  to  you  the  first  time  you  were  here. 

It  does  ring  a  bit  of  a  bell,  yes. 

Yes,  it  was  in  response  to  this  letter.  He  was  not  a  demonstrative 
person,  and  I  think  it's  the  only  time  that  he  gave  me  a  little  peck 
on  the  cheek  when  he  said,  "Thanks,  that  letter  really  arrived  at  the 
right  time."  Someone  from  the  press  said,  'Vould  you  do  that  again?" 
and  he  said,  "No"   I  don't  do  that  for  the  press." 

Anyway,  we  put  him  on  a  little  helicopter  and  told  the  driver  to 
get  him  over  there  to  Burbank  as  soon  as  possible.  Then  we  had  to 
drive  over  there,  [end  of  side  B,  Tape  7] 

[begin  Tape  8,  side  A] 

I'm  not  through  with  this  day.  I've  indicated  that  we  were  riding  In 
the  mayor's  car,  which  was  a  limousine.  Fred  Zweiback  happens  to  see 
me,  and  he  comes  over,  took  a  pot  shot  and  said,  "You're  doing  Just 
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Snyder:     what  you  shouldn't  do.     The  word  waa  not   to  use  any  limoualnes  to  move 
the   governor  around."     I  ..id,    "Look,    It',   the  only  way  we  were   sure 
that  we  d  have  a  chance   to  move  him."     I  told  Rot,   "Why  don't  you  take 
the  car  and  go  back  to  the  city  hall  now,"  becau.e  I  knew  what  Fr«d 
was   Indicating  that  he  wanted  to  help  drive  Stevenson  from  now  on. 
I  said,   "All  right,    then,    If  we  don't  have  the   limousine,  what  do 
you  have  here?"     He  said,   "I  have  a  .tatlon  wagon."     I   .aid,   "All 
right.     You  drive  us  over  to  the  Ambassador."     He  grinned  and  said  sure 
he  would.      I  said,    "Fine.     We'll  do  it  that  way,"  which  I  think  is 
exactly  what  he  wanted. 

Stevenson  finished  his  telecast.     We  got   Into  Fred's  station 
wagon.     Fred  Zweiback  and  Bill  Joyce  were   In  the   front  row  of  seats, 
and   Stevenson  and  I  were   In  the   second  row  of  seats   in  the  station 
wagon.      I  suspect  we'd  gone  about   three,    four,   or  five  blocks  when  all 
of  a  sudden  the  car  has  a  flat  tire.     After  this   full  day,   and  we 
knew  that  we  had   all   these   groups    that  I'd   told   to  come   back   in  the 
evening  after   the   telecast  —  since  we'd   rebooked   all  of  these  meetings-- 
I'm  ready  to  kill  Fred  Zweiback.      I  would    love   to  have  had   the  car 
that  we  had   sent  back  to  the  city  hall.     My  God,   I'm  half  crazy  by  this 
time] 

So  anyway,  we  drove  into  a  parking  lot.      I  suspect  Bill  Joyce 
gave  the  attendant  a  twenty  dollar  bill  and   told  him,   "Don't  you  wait 
on  anybody  else  who  comes   in.     Just  tell  them  you're  out  of  gas.     You 
change  this  tire  and  get  us  on  the  road." 

In  the  meantime,   I'd   taken  Stevenson  back  by  a  little  light  that 
was  outside  of  the  restrooms,   and   I'm  going  over  some  poll   results  with 
him.      These   are   some   of   the   polls   [referring  to  documents],   because   I 
would  have  been  going  over  these  early  results  and  showing  him  that  he 
was   running  very  well.      But   I'm  sure  we  did   find    that  there  were  some 
soft  spots   in  the  polling.      I  don't  have  a  copy  of   the  March   10th  to 
25th,    but   this  was   the   area   that   I'm  sure   I  was  bringing  to  his  attention. 
I   remember   in  San  Bernardino  and   some   of   these   areas,  we  had   to  try  to 
book  more   time  and   get  more   exposure  out   there.     At   any   rate,   you  may 
want   one  of   these  copies.      You'll   know,    though,    the  conditions   under 
which   I   showed   them  to  Stevenson. 

Chall:        You  were   explaining.      [Laughter] 

Snyder:     Yes.     So,   the  first   time  that  I  had  a  chance  to  show  him  those  poll 
results  and  talk  with  him  was  outside  of  this   little  restroom  in  the 
service   station. 


UOa 
LEGISLATION  AND  ELECTION  RESEARCH 

P.  0.  Box  3652,  Terminal  Annex 
Loo  Azalea  &,  California 
5.  1956 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  3nydor 
311  South  Vermont  Street 
Loa  Angeles  5»  California 

Doar  Elizabeth: 

The  final  results  of  the  Primary  Election,  Including  the  absentee 
ballots,  are  now  available  for  the  Counties  of  Loa  An^oles,  San 
Francisco,  Alaneda  and  San  Die^o.  A  comparison  of  the'  results  with 
those  of  the  poll  of  March  10th  to  2£th  is  very  Interesting.  In 
fact,  the  comparison  makes  clear  how  both  positive  and  negative 
events  and  campaigns  and  lack  of  campaigns  affect  public  thought 
and  voting. 

Poll,  March    Primary  Election 
Democrats  (Above  i\.  Counties)     10th  -  25th      June  5. 


President 

3 
o 


Kefauver 
Stevenson 


U.  S.  r 

ICuchal  15.#  23.0:1 


Richards 

Yorty  32.2;1  19.7;* 

After  the  Minnesota  Primary  the  fragmentary  returns  still  coning 
in  from  the  poll  indicated  a  band  naqon  reaction  upon  sono  of  the 
voters  in  California.  However,  tho  Florida  Primary  hod  the  reverse 
affect.  The  net  overall  result  was  that  there  was  only  a  change  of 
five  bontha  of  one  percent  between  the  March  poll  and  the  June  Prl- 
raary. 

In  the  Senate  race,  the  March  poll  had  the  effect  of  cutting  off 
campaign  funds  for  Yorty  because  nost  of  his  princinlo  sources  of 
funds  *ere  clients  of  the  poll.  As  a  result  he  was  practically 
without  funds.  This,  added  to  the  fact  that  his  position  at  the 
Fresno  Convention  cut  him  off  from  volunteer  workers  in  any  quantity, 
loft  him  in  the  unfortunate  position  of  having  absolutely  no  campaign 
except  for  newspaper  releases  which  he  personally  nnde.  At  the  same 
time  both  Kuchel  and  Richards  were  putting  on  campaigns  and  the  oloo- 
tion  results  brinr?  out  the  fact  that  ench  rained  at  the  expense  of 
Yorty. 

Sincerely, 


Del win  W.  Snith 


Snyder:      At  any  rate,  it  was  one  of  those  day*  that  make*  you  wonder  how 
campaigns  ever  come  to  any  successful  conclusion.   I  think  In  that 
regard  I  would  also  put  Into  the  record  at  this  time  that  after  the 
June  primaries  and  after  we  won,  this  telegram  came  from  Humphrey 
[Hubert] .   Remember  that  Humphrey  was  terribly  embarrassed  that 
Minnesota  had  not  supported  Stevenson,  because  he'd  been  chairman  of 
the  slate  there.  He  sends  this  telegram  to  me.  It  says  [reading], 
"Congratulations  on  great  and  deserved  victory  for  Adlal.  You  are 
entitled  to  a  great  share  of  credit  for  your  vigorous  efforts  in  his 
behalf.  My  faith  in  judgment  of  California  voters  is  reaffirmed  as 
right  and  decency  prevailed  once  the  issues  were  carried  to  the  people 
forcefully  and  vigorously."  I  think  that  probably  expresses  the 
sentiments  of  all  of  the  Stevenson  supporters. 

That,  of  course,  meant  that  we  had  come  out  of  the  primaries  in 
California  delivering  the  delegation  to  Stevenson.  That  means  that 
we  are  now  at  the  stage  of  being  an  official  body  of  delegates,  but 
we're  not  official  until  we  receive  certification  from  the  secretary 
of  state.  This  becomes  a  problem  or  a  concern  when  we  started  to 
elect  the  national  committeeman.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  questions 
that  you'd  raised  at  an  earlier  date,  and  I've  tried  to  refresh  all 
of  my  thinking  and  to  pick  up  some  background. 

Chall :   I  have  some  clippings  on  it. 

Snyder:  Perhaps  you  might  want  to  state  first  the  situation  as  you  know  It 
and  then  let  me  comment. 


Selecting  the  National  Committee  Officers 


Chall:   I  realize  that  you  have  said  that  one  of  the  reasons  that  you  were 

concerned  about  the  selection  of  the  national  committeeman  had  to  do 
with  the  certification  of  the  election,  and  that  goes  back  to  what 
we  were  talking  about  before;  maybe  it  was  a  legal  construct  to  what 
was  behind  the  scenes--a  problem  between  you  and  Paul  Ziffren  rather 
than  solely  selecting  a  national  committeeman. 

I'm  just  making  assumptions  here,  but  the  assumption  is  that  if 
you  were  getting  along  all  right  with  Paul  Ziffren  and  had  no  objection 
to  him,  that  you  might  not  have  raised  this  particular  issue. 

The  press—according  to  the  clippings  which  you  have  given  me-- 
was  talking,  four  or  five  days  before  the  delegate  selection  process 
was  going  on  in  Casa  Munras,  about  the  Zlf f ren-Snyder  relationships. 
It  was  reported  that,  "Elizabeth  Snyder  doesn't  care  for  Paul  Ziffren 
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Chall:        and  may  put  up  a  fight  to  oust  him,   and  he'll   fight  to  retain  his 
place."     Then  there  are  a  group  of  people  who  are  gathered  around 
on  your  side-fewer  than  a  couple  of  dozen.   I  think:     Congressman 
Harry  Sheppard,  Rosalind  Wyman,   Susie  Clifton.  Albert  Lunceford, 
George  O'Brien,  Goodie  Goodman,  Patricia  Hofstetter,  Glfford  Phillips 
and  Anna  Laura  Myers,   all  of  whom,   it  is  reported, 
challenged   the  legality  of  the  delegation  and  Zlffren's   fitness  as 
a  high  party  official.     The  statement  was  made  to  W.H.   Joyce,  Jr., 
who  was   the  state  of  California  chairman  for  Stevenson. 

Joyce  gives   several  reasons  why  Zlffren  should  give  most 
serious  consideration  to  not  being  a  candidate:     There  does  not 
exist  adequate  harmony  and   singleness  of  purpose  under  his  leadership; 
he   Involved  himself  and  Brown  In  a  purely  local  disagreement   between 
the  chief  of  police  and   the  district  attorney;   and  the  third  reason 
is  that  the  Democratic  party  tradition  holds  against  any  national 
committeeman  representing  clients  whose   Interests  are  against  the 
United   States  government. 

What  was  going  on  here?     What's  the  reason,   as  you  recall? 

Snyder:      I  think  I  have  a  document  here  that  I  didn't  even  realize  I  had.      It's 
the  following  [reading]    "chronological  resume  with  interpolations 
from  the  elections  code  and  the  Democratic  manual  will  relate  the 
story  of  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Stevenson  delegation   In  Monterey 
on  June  23rd   and   the  selection  of  the  national  committee  officers. 
We  make  mention  June  5th   (the  primary  election).      "June   12th:     Lunch 
with  Attorney  General  Brown.     Present  are  Brown,  O'Connor,  Elizabeth 
Snyder,  Lawrence  Harvey,  Lou  Warachaw,   Susie  Clifton,  Lester  McMillan, 
and  Roz  Wyman."     I   think  in   that   time  we   tried   to  persuade  him  [Brown] 
to  wait  for  the  certification  and  to  hold   the  election  of  the  national 
committeeman  and  woman   in  Chicago,    the  place  of   the  convention. 

This  was  one  of  the  things   that  we  were  contending—that   it  had 
always  been,   and   I  think  this  had  been  continuously  the  manner   in 
which  we  had  elected   the  national  committeeman  and  woman.      I  had  been 
a  member  of  the   1940  delegation.     That  was   in  Chicago,   and   that's 
when  we  elected  Culbert  Olson  and  Helen  Douglas.     To  my  knowledge, 
you  always  elected   the  national  committeeman  and  woman  at    the  sight 
of  the  convention  itself. 


Chall:        I  think  Clara  Shirpser  was  elected   In  California. 


Snyder:     Was   she?     Well,  you  see,   I  was  not   in 
then  what   I'm  saying  is  not  correct. 


the  Kefauver  delegation. 
I'm  sorry  that  I-- 


So 


EXAMINER 


•RESET 


June   22,    1956 
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firtn-Pirty    Feuds 
Hirmoi 


Ml 


trouble*    of 
ocraU  boilec 
1  fronts  lasl 
th  the  Monterej 
of    StertneoQ-for 


President  delegates 
than  48  hours  away. 

First  several  party  leaders^ 
lex!  by  Congressman  Harry  R. 
Bheppard,  questioned  legality 
of  th*  Monterey  meeting  at 
wnfcn  a  naUonal  committee- 
man  and  oommltteewoman  wU 
be-  elected  for  th*  next  four 
years  and  wired  Atty.  Gen. 
fcdmund  O.  (Pat)  Brown  for1 
an  opinion. 

Then,  W.  H  Joyce  Jr..  South- 
•m  California  chairman  of 
Calif  omlans  for  Stevenson, 
challenged  Paul  Zlffrcn's  quali 
fications  for  reelection  a*  Dem 
ocratic  national  eormnitteeman. 

And  finally  Dr.  Henry  7. 
Grady.  noted  diplomat  during1 
th*  Roosevelt -Truman  Admin 
istrations  and  this  country's 
first  ambassador  to  India,  re 
portedly  would  be  a  candidate 
for  national  eommltte*man. 

'ONLY  METHOD 

Sheppard,  d*a*  of  th* 
California  Democratic  eon 
greesionsl  dsJsKiMon.  with 
State  Chairman  KUnaMwl 
govder-^ad  eight  other* 
atlTfd  the  wtr*  to  Brown 
waa  'thHr  only  mesai  of 
ycoteeslng  wha*  they  declare 
w  a  Inadequate  nofclce  .  .  . 
to  proven*  many  dslsgatoe 
bats*  ptssen*  to  voto 
th*  Impartort 
,  ot  the  ineertaf  "  ' 
In  th*  tarasram,  th* 
'  aald  It  wa* 


Signers  of  th*  telegram  t. 
Brown,  In  addition  to  She; 
pard  and  Mrs.  8nyd*r,  w*r 
City  Councllwoman  ROM 
Jlnd  Wyman,  Labor  Leader 
Albert  T.  Lunceford  am 
George  O'Brien,  and  8.  "Oood 
lr"  Goodman.  Patricia  J.  Hof 
•  titter.  Olfford  Phillips.  Ann 
Laura  Myers  and  Florence  C. 
Clifton. 

Brown,  certain  of  election  ai 
chairman  of  th*  delegation. 
told  the  Examiner  last  night 
that  th*  meeting  will  b*  legal 
and  said  he  had  wired  an  In 
formal  opinion  leadswed  by  his 
deputy  In  chart*  o<  elections, 
Leonard  Friedman. 

"I  think  they're  so  excited 
ov*r  their   victory  that  they 
want  to  tuiilliine  to  fight," 
he  said.  "Th*  eode  provides 
only  that  before  wo  go  to  the 
national  convention  w*  hold 
a  meeting  and  elect  otftesn." 
Paul  Butter.  Democratic  Na 
tional    Chairman,    is    said    to 
have  told  earn*  California  Dem 
ocrats  that  th*  national  com 
mitt**  "is  delighted  to  recog 
nix*  this  meeting  whether  offi 
cially  certified  or  not." 

Th*  Ziffrea  blast  by  Joyce, 
which  th*  B«v*rty  HUH  attor 
ney  Immediately  termed  an 
"absurd  press  release,"  In 
cluded  th*  ohario: 

•There  are  many  people 
who  feet  Mr.  Zlffren  U  not 
Ideally  sotted  to  continue  on 
a*  a  national  commttteeomn 
and.  In  son*  quarter*,  there 
already  exists  evldenoe  of 
bltternes*  and  dissension." 


CHOTIHER  CASE 

"While  thss  U  a  perfectly 
bona  fide  oeeapatloo."  Joyce 
aald,  "I  do  no*  biMivi  It 
couple*  west  wh**»  JJ  MtdlOe* 
he  U  a  national  *ommlrtee> 


By  impiicmtion.  Joyce  re 
ferred  to  the  Murray  Chotlner 
case,  which,  he  said,  has  "em 
barr.i.ed"  th*  Republican 


ttrare«id«r  may  b* 

null  and  Toid. 

'  -This  would  reqolM  «M 
odllnc  of  another  nveettnf  ak 
great  expenae  and  Inconren- 
lane*  to  the  deWj-mt**." 


LISTS  REASONS 

Joyce,    a    delegate    himself, 
said  there  are  several  reasons 
why  Zlffren  should  fir*  "most 
serious   consideration"    not   to 
b*  a  candidate  for  reelection. 
"Firstly,    there    doee    not 
exist  adeqaate  harmony  and 
•Inilenew  of  P«fpo»*  under 
his  UadirsMp."  Joyo»   »*id. 
-S*coodly,  I  f **i  n*  sbooM 
not    hav*    irvetr«d    nsnmitf 
and  Brown  In  a  purely  local 
disagreement     PStwsaa     tb* 
chief  of  poUe*  and  the  dis 
trict   attorney   to   the  detri 
ment    of     th*     Dewoarasis 
Party,   thereby   rednclng  *f- 
fectivenes*  of  th*  oarapaign 
being   waged    on    behalf    of 
Stevenson. 

-A  third  reason  Is  the 
Democratic  Party  tradition 
holds  again**  any  national 
cofTunltteeman  representing 
clients  whose  Interests  ar* 
against  th*  United  State* 
Oo»ernment." 

Joyc*  said  that  Zlffren,  a  tax 
lawyer,  has  represented  finan 
cial  Interests  of  clients  ag*last 
th*  Government,  both  her*  and 
In  Wsshlngton. 
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Chall:       That's  all  right       I'm  sure  that  the  rula.  may  be  on.  thlng-or 

:lon--and  what  people  do,  another.     That1*  the  reason  why  I 
suppose   I'm  asking  you  what  was   really  behind   the  reason  for 
sticking  to  the   rule   in  this  way.     What  would  you  have  done  If 
you'd   gone  to  Chicago  that  would  have  been  any  different? 

Snyder:     We  would  have  voted   the   same  way,    I  think.     As  I  mentioned   to  you 

before,    some  of   this   is  an  aftermath  of  my  own  election,    there's  no 
question;    feelings  were  rough  enough  and  ragged  enough  on  my  election 
where  some  of  my  friends  had   said,   "We'll  have  our  day  when  it  comes." 
[  think  it's  fair  to  say  that   this  was  an  aftermath  of  that  election. 
I  don't   say  that   it  accounts  for  everyone's  attitude,   but   I'm  sure 
that  I   looked  back  and   I  surely  had  a  certain  amount  of,   let's  say 
regret  that   I  would  nominate  a  man  and  within  five  months  he's 
opposing  me.      1   thought  now,   properly,    I  would   oppose  him. 

Chall:       This  is  what   I  suppose  we  really  have  to  get  at  is  what  was  really 
going  on. 

Snyder:      I  think  this  was  what  was   in  our  minds. 

Chall:       Rosalind  Wyman  has  always  been  close   to  you,  as   far  as  I  can  tell  just 
from  talking  to  you.      Susie  Clifton,   you  bring  her  name   up   from  time 
to  time.      I  don't  know,  except  for  Harry  Sheppard ,   too  much  about  the 
other  people.     Patricia  Hofstetter--you  haven't  talked  about  her  before. 

Snyder:      I  will   say  that  Patricia  Hofstetter  lived   in  Whlttier.   She  is  today  a 
judge.      Anna  Laura  Myers.      Both   of   these   are   strong,    Independent  women 
who  were   loyal   to  me,    but   they  might  have   been  affected  by  any  charges 
on  Paul's   speaking  out  on  police  matters  or  such.     The  others  were 
labor  people,   labor   leaders:      George  O'Brien,   Goodie  Goodman,   and 
Albert  T.  Lunceford.      So  these  were   labor  and  personal  supporters.     And 
then  some   independents   that  would  not  have   just  gone  with  me,    unless 
they   felt--you  know  their  position  was   right;   we  weren't   that  close, 
let  me   say. 

Chall:        So  these  people  were  pro-Snyder,    in  some  cases,   and  anti-Zlffren  maybe 
in  other  cases? 

Snyder:     Yes. 

Chall:       Which  means   that  after  two  years  you're  still   fighting  a  kind  of  battle 
here. 

Snyder:     When  you  say  "after  two  years"  we're  talking  now  about  the  end  of 

1956.      It's  obvious   that   there  had  been  two  camps  here,   or  two  areas 
of   leadership.      I   think  we  both   sought   to  conduct   the  party's   business 
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Snyder : 


Chall: 


Snyder; 


Chall: 


Snyder: 


Chall: 


Snyder; 


Chall: 
Snyder; 


as  we  best   saw  fit;   I  think  there  was   a  sense  of  dedication  on  the 
part  of  each  of  us.     There  was  also  a  contest  as  to  which  would 
prevail.       :  think  that's   the   fair  way  to  express   It. 

That's   at   least   the  way  the  press   looks  at   it,    if  you  read   the  press 
clippings . 

Sometimes  when  you're  in  the  middle  of  something  like  that—and   it 
wouldn  I    have  made  any  difference  who  would  have  been  state  chairman 
or  who  would  have  been  CDC  chairman.      If  the  state  committee  has  an 
obligation  to  the  elected  officeholders,   and   if  the  CDC  has  a  prime 
objective  to  brand  new  club  members  and  says   "You're  the  important 
ones   in  the  party;"  if  the  state  chairman   is   supposed   to  say  to  the 
officeholders,    "You're   the  ones  who  are   important   in  the  party,   and 
you  must  be  defended  and  protected,"  you  would  have  to  have  a  conflict 
of  those   two  points  of  view.     Whoever  would  have  been  state  chairman 
or  president  of  CDC,    I   think  the  results  would  have  been  the   same. 
I  really  do. 

So  you're  just   indicating  what   the  major  issue  was.     That's  not 
expressed   except   for  the  fact  that   the  Kent-Brown-Zif f ren  faction 
(according   to  the  press)  won. 

That  won.      But  yet   on  my   side  were   the  congressmen  and   the   legislators 
who  felt  that   I  had   supported  and  recognized   their  needs. 

And   that   isn't  pointed   out.      In  fact,    frequently   the  press  will   give 
names  and   problems,   but   they  don't   really  understand  all   of  what   is 
going  on  behind   the  scenes.     Even  historians  wouldn't  really  understand 
this  issue  unless  you  could  define  it  as  well  as  you  have. 

You've  noticed   the   letter   there  from  Sheppard.      I  could  show  you 
thirty  or   forty   letters   from  the  different  congressmen.     You're  going 
to  find   also- -later   today,    I'm  going   to  go  back  to  the  FDR   rally. 
That  was   the  big  fund-raising  rally  that  we  had,   or  one  of   them.      I 
find    that  we  contributed   to  every  assemblyman  an  equal  amount   of  money. 
I  don't  know  that  a  state  committee  had  ever  made  contributions  directly 
to   incumbent   assemblymen.      The  congressmen  also  got   a  contribution.      So 
if  the  party  is  out  raising  money  and  we're  not  just  spending  it  on, 
let's   say,   expenses  of  the  party  officeholders,   but   saying,   "Look,  we 
want  to  give   it   to  the  candidates  themselves,"  it  has  to  mean  something 
in  terms  of  the  relationship  between  the  party  and  those  candidates. 

So  a  great  deal  has   to  do  with  how  you're  going  to  raise  and  expend 
funds. 


And   they  got  the  bulk  of  it,   you  see. 
I'm  saying. 


That's  the  important  thing  that 


Chall: 


Snyder : 


Chall: 

Snyder: 
Chall: 

Snyder; 


Chall: 
Snyder: 


They  always  say,  whenever  a  person  stands   for  something  and   loses, 
that   that   Individual   loses  his  support  or  once-strong  voice   In 
party  affairs.      [  often  wonder  whether  that  really  means  that  you 
lose  your  voice   In  party  affairs  or  whether  you  can  take  a  setback 
and   still  come  back  If  you're-- 

I  don't  consider  It  really  a  setback.     On  that  one  occasion,  Paul 

won  the  national  committee  position.     Four  years   later,  he  didn't. 

We  went  back  to  Chicago  and  I  was  a  member  of  the  platform  committee 

at   that  convention.     So  I  was  very  busy  and  really  saw  very  little 

of  the  California  delegation,   because   if  you  go  on  a  platform  committee, 

you're  going  from  eight  o'clock  In  the  morning  until  eleven  almost 

every  night. 

I  think  it  was  over-played.  But  the  press  loves  that. 

Still,  it  was  something  you  were  concerned  about;  you  went  to  bat  for 
it,  as  it  were. 

Oh  yes! 

Did  you  take  any  stand  in  this  particular  race  at  all,  at  that  time 
and  in  the  future,  as  between  Elizabeth  Gatov  and  Carmen  Warschaw? 

I  think  that  most  of  the  time  you'll  find  that  I  supported  Carmen 
when  she  sought  office.  She  was  a  close  friend  and  had  been  a  loyal 
supporter.  That  continued  up  until  the  time  when  we  were  making  a 
selection  of,  I  think  it  was  the  national  committee,  when  Gene  Wyman 
and  she  both  wanted  to  be  the  national  committee  officers.  There  was 
a  standing  agreement  that  if  the  south  had  the  national  commit teeman, 
then  the  national  coranitteewoman  would  go  north,  or  vice  versa  —  the 
woman  would  be  down  here  and  then  the  man  up  there  in  the  northern 
part. 

I  think  that's  the  only  time  I  didn't  support  Carmen,  and  at  that 
time  I  seconded  the  nomination  of  Gene  Wyman;  1  believe  Stanley  Mosk 
nominated  him.  When  I  did  that,  it  meant  that  I  would  be  voting  for 
Libby  Smith  [Gatov],  which  I  did.   I  know  that  Libby  sent  a  warm  note. 
I've  always  had  good  relations  with  Libby  Smith.  Here's  a  letter  I 
just  happened  to  find  from  Libby. 

In  terms  of  what  you  considered  the  role  of  the  national  commit teewoman, 
you  felt  that  she  fulfilled  it? 

I  think  so.  I  think  so. 
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Snyder : 


Chall: 
Snyder: 


Chall: 


Snyder : 


Of  course,   Carmen  Warschaw  has  been  the  national  c 
did  you  feel   that   she   fulfilled   that   too? 


itteeworaan; 


Both  of  them.  Both  of  these  women  have  given  generously  of  their 
time;  there's  no  question  about  that.  They  both  deserve  credit. 
The  record  should  show  that  both  of  them  served  well  In  the  party, 
and  the  state  of  California  should  recognize  both  of  them  as  early 
women  political  leaders.   I  wouldn't  take  one  bit  avay  from  either 
one  of  them. 

They  just  have  different  ways  of  approaching  their  roles. 

That's  right.  They're  both  strong  women,  and  they've  both  lasted. 

None  of  us--not  any  of  the  three  of  us --had  to  have  a  title  in  order 

to  survive  and  to  live  an  active  life.  Frankly,  I  feel  very  sorry 

for  people  who  have  to  keep  going  after  titles  In  order  to  justify 
his  or  her  existence. 

At  this  stage,  do  you  care  to  explain  why  Carmen  Warschaw,  with  all 
the  problems  she's  had  —  that  is,  people  have  opposed  her  strongly-- 
yet  even  today  she  still  manages  to  get  important  positions,  important 
roles  to  play  in  government.  Despite  the  fact  that  she  has  strong 
opposition,  she  has  survived.  You  as  a  career  woman  who  still  has 
time  for  the  Democratic  party- -you  have  survived.  But  Clara  Shlrpser, 
who  came  up  into  national  prominence  without  ever  having  had  the  kind 
of  background  that  any  of  the  other  women  have  had,  did  not  survive. 
I  realize  that  she  would  have  had  opposition,  again  because,  perhaps 
of  her  strong  personality.  But  I'm  sure  all  of  you  strong  women  have 
had  that  same  kind.  Now,  was  her  lack  of  survival  dependent  upon  her 
inability  to  understand  the  party  process  and  to  stick  with  it  no 
matter  what? 

I  think  if  there's  any  one  way  to  understand  it,  it's  that  when  Clara 
came  on  the  scene,  she  immediately  became  a  national  commltteewoman. 
She  had  never  known  what  It  was  to  work  in  the  vineyards;  most  of  her 
work  had  been  in  the  League  of  Women  Voters  or  others.  In  politics, 
though,  she  knew  herself  or  her  role  to  be  national  commltteewoman.   I 
think  she  perhaps  expected  that  after  she  was  a  national  commltteewoman, 
she  would  still  be  considered  in  the  same  role.  Politics  just  doesn't 
work  that  way. 

I  would  think  that,  more  than  anything  else,  It  was  a  question  of 
her  making  the  adjustment,  and  also  her  fellow  members  of  the  Democratic 
party;  they  had  new  loyalties,  and  it  was  probably  difficult  for  her 
to  understand  that  they  would  no  longer  treat  her  in  quite  the  saae 
manner  as  when  she  carried  the  title. 
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Chall:       I  suppose  it's  hard  to  develop  loyalties,    It  takes  a  bit  of  effort 
and   time.     Presumably  she  served  well  while  she  was  serving. 

Snyder:      I'm  sure  she  had   the  best   intentions  and  gave  the  time.     There  were 

certain  financial  obligations   that   I'm  sure  she  accepted.     Ad  [Adolph], 
her  husband;    I  knew  him  well  and  he  was  always  very  supportive.     But 
Clara  was  perhaps  not  as  hardened  as  some  of  us ;    I  don't  know  how 
else   to  explain  it.     Perhaps  she  was  more   feminine  and   thought  of  it 
as   a  women's   prerogative. 

I  took  the  office  and  knew  darn  well  that  there  would  be  some 
rugged   days,    that  you'd  have  to  stand  up  and  be  counted.     All  of  us 
would  like   to  duck  a  hard   fight;   at   least  you  don't   look  for  then. 
But  I  had  the  rule,   and  made   the  rule,   and  felt  that  I  wanted  everyone 
to  know  it--that   I  wasn't  going  to  start   fights,   but  so  help  me,   I 
wasn't  going  to  run  away  from  them.      I  thought  a  woman  particularly 
had   to  make   that   clear.      Not   that  you  were  a  nagging,   nit-picking 
person;   but  by  golly,   no  one  was  going  to  shove  you  around.     That  was 
the  rule  by  which  I  tried   to  live;  how  successfully  I  did,   I  don't 
know. 

But   I  really  look  back—and  I  think  that  you  can  check  with 
supporters  and   those  who  were  not  counted  among  my  supporters.     I 
think  you'll   find  that  most  people  would   say  that  this   is  the  beginning 
of  the  modern  political  party  in  California  history. 

Chall:       And  I  think  yesterday  you  credited  Paul  Ziffren  with  helping  to 
establish   the  modern  political  party. 

Snyder:     Paul  was  excellent.      Paul  was  excellent.      I  can't  think  of  any  two 
people  who  worked  as  generously  as  we  both  did.     Very  often,    it  may 
not  have  been  that  the  differences  were  between  us  as  much  as  sometimes 
among  our   supporters.      Your  supporters  always  want  you  to  be,    let's 
say,    the  first  in  line.     That  happens  not  only  with  party  officials 
but  with  candidates.      You   take   two  assemblymen;   each  assemblyman's 
supporters  will  want  him  to  be   the  first   one   or  the   closest   to  the 
speaker.      It's  just  part  of  politics.     You  finally  get  sophisticated 
enough  to  understand  these  things,   and   they  don't  concern  you. 

My  daughter  served  on  a  committee  not  too  long  ago  with  Paul 
Ziffren.      She  came  back  and  she  said,   "You  know,  Paul7s  about  the  best 
chairman  I've  seen  in  this  whole  campaign.     He  gets  a  meeting  going 
and  he  gets   someplace!"     Paul   is  a  very,  very  clever  man,   and  he  knows 
how   to  do  things.      I  would   say  the   same   thing  was   true   then.     He  knew 
how  to  make  the  national  commit teeman 's  office  an  important  office, 
and  did   it. 


Snyder : 

Chall: 

Snyder: 

Chall: 

Snyder: 

Snyder: 
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I  think  the  state  chairman  became  a  more  important  office 
because  of  the  way  I  handled  it.  So  I  think  we  both  helped  make 
party  offices  more  important. 

All  right.  Now,  let's  see.  Do  you  want  to  go  back  to  your  notes 
there? 

I  think  we  probably  talked  all  about  the  Stevenson  campaign. 
That's  the  primary. 

Yes.   I  told  you  about  women,   [end  side  A,  Tape  8] 
[begin  Tape  8,  side  B] 

This  is  a  letter  that  Roger  sent  on  September  23,  1955.   In  It  he 
says,  "I  enclose  two  excerpts  from  a  lengthy  report  made  by  a  Worth 
Seymour."  (I  don't  know  who—some  kind  of  a  candidate.)  But  this 
was  pleasing.   "Later  on,  I  met  Mrs.  Bernice  Kingsberry,  the  national 
commit teewoman  from  Montana.   She  immediately  asked  if  I  knew  Liz 
Snyder  and  then  proceeded  to  tell  me  that  Mrs.  Snyder  had  done  more 
for  the  Democrats  of  Montana  than  any  of  the  prominent  men  speakers 
they  had  ever  had  at  their  political  dinners.  She  said  the  men  of 
Montana  were  so  impressed  at  seeing  a  woman  state  chairman  from  a 
state  as  big  as  California  that  it  had  practically  revolutionized 
their  attitude  toward  the  "weaker"  sex,  and  that  the  men  and  women 
both  were  so  inspired  by  her  talk  that  the  former  gave  the  green  light 
to  the  women  who  proceeded  to  set  up  some  extremely  effective  organiza 
tions.   Since,  Mrs.  Kingsberry  repeated  the  same  nice  things  about 
Mrs.  Snyder  the  next  day  at  the  general  meeting,  plus  many  additional 
kind  words,  I  could  tell  that  she  was  genuinely  impressed  by  our  state 
chairman. " 


Chall:   I'll  copy  those. 


One  Woman  Among  Forty-Eight  State  Party  Leaders 


Snyder:  As  I  said  earlier,  when  I  went  to  some  of  these  meetings  of  the  state 
chairmen,  if  there  were  forty-seven  men  and  myself,  it  always  put  them 
In  a  somewhat  embarrassing  position.  Neil  Stabler  was  the  chairman 
from  Michigan  and  was  also  chairman  of  an  advisory  committee  that 
the  National  Democratic  Chairman  Paul  Butler  later  appointed.   I  got 
to  know  Neil  very  well. 
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F.  D.  ROOSEVELT  COMMEMORATIVE  ADDRESS 

before 

DEMOCRATIC  STATE  CENTRAL  COMMITTEE  OF  MONTANA  DINNER 

January  30,  1955 

by 

ELIZABETH  SNYDER,  CHAIRMAN 
DEMOCRATIC  STATE  CENTRAL  COMMITTEE  OF  CALIFORNIA 


I  have  reflected  many  times  on  the  meaning  of  Franklin  Delano 

•  ( 

F)osevelt  for-  our  tine  and  for  our  nation.  Not  until  your  State 

i 

Ciairman,  Jack  Toole  asked  me  to  Join  you  at  this  73rd  anniversary  of 
tie  birth  of  Franklin  Roosevelt  have  I  tried  to  share  my  love,  respect 
Bid  great  feeling  for  Franklin  Roosevelt  with  a  public  audience. 

I  feel  that  I  understand  the  young  soldier  that  stood  in  the 
E.lent  group  which  clustered  for  comfort  around  the  White  House  on 
ftiril  12,  19l»-5>  the  night  of  Roosevelt's  death  and  of  whom  Frances 
Frkins  writes  in  the  preface  to  her  biography  of  the  President  with 
k.om  she  served  so  long.  She  tells  of  this  young  soldier  who  said,  "I 
fit  as  if  I  knew  him.  I  felt  as  if  he  knew  me  and  I  felt  as  if  he 
Iked  me." 

Many  of  us  in  this  room,  tonight,  will  feel  that  he  knew  us  and 
*.ew  of  our  adversity  and  despair  in  1933.  We  are  here  as  Democrats  on 
t.is  evening  of  January  30,  1955  to  honor  and  revere  the  name  of 
Fanklin  Roosevelt  and  perhaps  in  our  humble  way  to  express  thanks  for 
te  faith  that  he  had  in  us  the  American  people.  I  am  one  of  those 
sllege  students  for  whom  private  enterprise  could  offer  no  employment 
1.  the  30' s  and  was  able  to  continue  my  collegiate  work  only  because  of 

-  1  - 

[Excerpts  from  a  12-page  address.  Entire  copy  with  Snyder  papers  in 
archives  UCLA  and  The  Bancroft  Library.] 
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-ith  the  Republican  Party  but  we  now  have  as  our  adversary  In  most 
.reas  of  this  country,  the  one-party  press f  Even  if  the  Republicans  do 
lot  speak  and  legislate  for  all  the  people,  the  press  can  make  them 
.ook  as  if  they  are  of  the  people.  Just  two  weeks  ago  Nixon  put  on  the 
;as-station  attendants'  uniform  for  thirty  minutes,  and  was  shown 
lumping  gasoline  in  every  issue  of  all  the  newspapers  of  Los  Angeles, 
•he  advertising  genius  of  this  country  is  working  for  the  Republican 
•arty  on  a  year-around  basis.  Believe  me,  the  campaigns  in  behalf  of 
he  people's  interest  must  be  conducted  by  the  Democratic  Party  on  the 
ame  year-around  basis. 

I  want  to  speak  out  tonite,  on  the  subject  of  financing  politi- 
:al  campaigns  -  which  I  believe  is  as  of  much  concern  to  Democrats  in 
(ontana  as  to  Democrats  in  California.  When  I  recall  the  statement 
hat  100  million  dollars  were  spent  in  the  1952  presidential  election, 
question  that  today  it  is  possible  for  any  successful  candidate  to  be 
free  man  when  elected.  One  political  advance  we  can  make  in  this 
ecade  is  the  realization-  that  campaigns  as  well  as  elections  are  now 
he  public's  business.  Senator  Paul  Douglas  already  has  introduced 
egislation  that  would  permit  appropriations  of  public  money  for  all 
ampaigns  for  federal  offices.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  candi- 
ates  and  their  political  parties  be  permitted  to  use  only  this  public 
rant  and  no  private  monies. 

Certainly,  when  in  1952  each  vote  for  the  presidency  cost  $1.65 
n  campaign  expenditures,  it  is  high  time  to  seek  a  new  formula  for 
inancing  our  political  campaigns.  We  all  know  that  100  million 
ollars  are  not  a  campaign  contribution  -  they  are  an  Investment  in 
leu  of  expected  legislation  or  expected  decisions  -  perhaps  resembling 
he  Dixon-Yates  contract  award.  If  we  want  office-holders  who  are 
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"free",  then  we  must  free  them  of  the  need  of  looking  to  private 

sources  for  the  tremendous  sums  that  a  modern  successful  political 
campaign  demands.  This  proposal  that  we  should  finance  our  political 
campaigns  out  of  Tax  monies  is  no  more  novel  than  the  corrupt  practice 
act  or  the  direct  primary  law.  All  we  need  are  the  political  leaders 
to  explain  it  to  the  people  and  foster  it  in  the  legislative  bodies  of 
our  land. 

I  believe  the  American  people  still  Judge  a  political  party  in 
terms  of  its  being  able  to  show  it  knows  what  America  needs  and  is 
ready  to  give  it  what  it  needs.  In  195^  the  American  voters  repudiate 
the  83rd  Republican  Congress  after  only  two  years  in  office  Just  as 
they  repudiated  the  Republican  80th  Congress  after  two  years  in  power. 
Certainly  the  American  people  correct  their  mistakes  at  the  earliest 
possible  opportunity. 

In  1956,  I  believe  these  same  American  voters  will  fulfill 
President  Wilson's  observation  that  whenever  the  United  States  forgets 
its  ardor  for  mankind  it  is  necessary  that  a  Democrat  be  elected 
president.  Ardor  for  General  Motors  and  Dlxon-Yates  is  not  ardor  for 
the  American  people. 

The  Democratic  Party  is  not  for  cowards  or  weaklings  during 
these  days  of  attacks  by  the  loose-mouthed  and  the  loose-minded. 
Rather  the  Democratic  Party  is  the  vanguard  for  men  and  women  who  are 
guided  by  reason  and  desire  nothing  for  themselves  which  they  do  not 
desire  for  all  mankind.  The  Democratic  Party  is  for  those  men  and 
women  who  proclaim  with  Adlai  Stevenson  "Our  farms  and  factories  may 
give  us  our  living.  But  the  Bill  of  Rights  give  us  our  life.  Whoever 
lays  rough  hands  upon  it  lays  rough  hands  on  you  and  me.  Whoever  pro 
fanes  its  spirit  diminishes  our  inheritance  and  beclouds  our  title  to 
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'Erase  Halo'  About  Ike, 
Woman  Demo  Leader  Says 

"- 


Party.    Mn.    Elizabeth   Snyder   af|thou*nt  *•*  right  " 

Loa  Anfeles.  Sunday  Mid  tha  time1       '  WM  '  Ol»-P*rtjr  pren.   by 

to  DOW  for  the  nation  ,  Democrat!  !J          £'  "'.iTtL'0*'"  "*  MW- 

SgE^t^P5* 

1  too  long ••  about  presenting  - 


term,  she  replied:  'They  hava  to 
' 


tt'a  the  Republicans 


hope." 


Mrs.  Snyder  also: 
Labeled  Ally.  Ceo. 


said  tha  nation's  Democrat! 
"present    the    true 
•bout  Eisenhower. 


*-——•- "«•      p  aaa  »j       VW«1UW 

they  believa  U  ls  mora  "socially 
acceptable." 
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Snyder:       I  remember  Frank  Coffin  from  Maine,  who  is  now  an  appellate 
judge  in  the  circuit  court,  I  believe.  Very,  very  outstanding. 
He  went  on  to  become  a  congressman  from  Maine.  There  were  son* 
excellent  state  chairmen.  Neil  Stabler  now  is  President  Ford's 
appointee  on  this  national  elections  control  committee.   I  think  he's 
chairman  of  it,  even. 

Chall:   While  we're  on  the  subject  of  how  you  were  one  woman  out  of  forty- 
eight  state  party  leaders,  aside  from  their  being  surprised,  how  did 
you  function  among  those  men?  Women  have  told  me  sometimes  that  it's 
difficult  after  the  meetings.  What  do  you  do  with  yourself?  Where 
do  you  put  yourself  as  a  woman?  Do  you  go  up  into  your  hotel  room 
so  the  men  can  stay  around  in  the  bars  and  be  with  the  boys?  Where's 
your  social  place  at  the  end  of  the  day?  Also  do  they  listen  to  you 
in  their  meetings?  Do  you  have  a  real  place? 

Snyder:  Commenting  on  the  last  quest  ion- -do  they  listen,  and  do  you  have  a 

real  place — I  think  yes,  if  you  have  something  to  say.  You  may  often 
be  given  even  more  credit  than  a  man  who  made  the  same  statement. 
You'll  notice  the  reaction  in  Montana;  maybe  it  improved  the  position 
of  women  there.   I  think  it  did  advance  the  position  of  women  in 
different  places—which  perhaps  was  one  reason  why  I  liked  to  take 
some  of  those  speaking  assignments. 

Chall:   Were  you  conscious  of  your  role  as  a  sort  of  out  front  woman,  or  were 
you  just  doing  the  job? 

Snyder:  No,  I  think  I  was  conscious  of  it.  I'm  not  saying  I  was  always 

comfortable  with  it;  I  don't  think  I  sought  that  too  much,  and  I've 
never  enjoyed  feeling  that  I  couldn't  speak  freely.   But  once  you're 
state  chairperson  and  you  have  certain  responsibility  to  candidates-- 
your  remarks  can  hurt  them  as  well  as  help  them—you  are  more  careful 
if  you  are  responsible.  The  idea  that  you'd  always  have  to  have  your 
hair  dressed  properly-- 

Chall:   And  wear  a  hat? 

Snyder:  That  sort  of  thing  became  something  of  a  burden.   It's  much  more 

difficult  for  a  woman  usually  to  look  reasonably  well  groomed.  One 
of  the  most  important  persons  in  my  life  was  a  hairdresser  who  would 
come  at  seven-thirty  to  the  beauty  shop  in  Montebello;  I'd  be  out  of 
there  and  in  the  office  by  nine  o'clock.  He  was  a  most  important 
person  in  my  life  then,  and  I'm  most  grateful  to  him. 

On  the  subject  of  staying  up  and  maybe  drinking  with  the  boy«, 
this  of  course  was  never  a  problem  for  me  because  of  my  own  personal 
habit  not  to  drink.  But  I'd  certainly  stay  around  and  have  the  dinners, 
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Snyder 


Chall: 


Snyder : 


Chall: 


and   stay  around  while  the  others  had   their  first   few  drinks;    I  wasn't 
going  to  sit  around   the  bar  all  night   long.     There  is  nothing  that 
bothers  me  as  much  as  people  who  start   repeating  themselves;   or  in 
politics,   after  some  people  have  a  few  drinks,  each  one  wants  to  be 
a   little  smarter  or  give  you  more  inside   information  than  the  next 
person.     So,    [  was  always  pleased   that   I  didn't  drink  because   I  knew 
exactly  what   I  had  said   the  night  before.      It  probably  made  me  a  little 
more   responsible,    too,  on  that  basis.      I  don't  know  if   that   is  adequate 
comment. 

Yes.     There's   some  question- -perhaps   they  don't   ask   it  anymore—but 
I   think   that  men  used    to  wonder  what  women  were  doing   in  politics 
if   it  weren't   for   sex.      Were   there   these  kinds  of  problems? 

No.      I  can't   think  of   any  occasion  where  I  had  any  problem  of   that 
sort.      I  went   to   these  meetings   in  a  very  businesslike  way.      I   tried 
to  participate   fully,    and    I  didn't   stay  around   to  carouse  or  stay  up. 
I  mean,    I  had  enough   to  do   that   usually  once   the  meetings  were  over, 
I  wanted   to  get   back  home   anyway  and  catch   up  with   things   there. 


How  often  did    the   state  chairmen  meet, 
concerns? 


and  what  were   their  special 


Snyder:     The   state  chairpersons  had   about   six  meetings  during  my  two-year  tenure. 
We  were   the   "out"  party  during  the  Eisenhower  administrations.     Our 
concerns  were   (1)  how   to  enunciate  our  position  as   the  minority  party; 
(2)   how  to  organize   better   to  win  back   the  presidency;   and    (3)    share 
ideas   and   events   that  had   been  successful   in  our   respective   states. 


Public   Speaking 


Chall:       You  can  go  on  now  with   the   items  you  wanted   to  cover. 

Snyder:      I  gave  you  the  Roger  Kent   notes.     Now,    let  me   see.     These  are  some  old 
notes   that   I  ran  across  about   a  speech,    and   I  don't  know  what   the 
occasion  was.      Evidently,    once   in  my   life,   when   I'm  talking  to  a  women's 
group,   I'm  likening  the  role  of  women  —  that   it  was  as  exciting  as  the 
merry-go-round   ride   in  childhood.      I  didn't  certainly  used   to  write  out 
speeches,   but   I  notice  here  that  I  did—and  I've  only  read   the  first 
couple  of   sentences.      If  you  want,   I  will  just  see  what   they  read   like. 
It's   "Women  on  the  Political  Merry-Go -Round."     That's  what   I've  titled 
this. 
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Snyder:  [Reading]      "In  childhood,   a  ride  on  Che  merry-go-round   ia  a 

realization  of  full   living.     The  child  feela  power  with  the  movement 
of  this  great  device,    looks  over  the  black  and  white  horses,   the   low 
and  high  ones,   and  then  carefully  selects  which  one  he  will  rid*. 
Any  sacrifice  will  be  made  to  have  the  necessary  funds   for  the  purchase 
of   tickets   for   this  most  exhilarating  experience  of  childhood—a  ride 
on  the  merry-go-round.      This  evening,   your   theme   suggests   that  women's 
participation  in  politics  might  be   likened   to  a  ride  on  the  merry-go- 
round;    I  think   there  are  many  valid   similarities." 

Evidently,    I  was  given  that  topic,   and  so  I'm  speaking  to  it. 

Chall:        In  order   to  save   tape,   I  might   take   that  one;   I'd   like  to  have  as 

many  of  your  speeches  as   I  can.     That's  a  different  one  there,   isn't 
it?     That   one.      [Pointing] 

Snyder:     Yes.      [Reading]    "This  year  the  women  will  participate   in  their  ninth 
presidential  election." 

Chall:        I'll  make  copies  of   this   and   send   them  back,   because   I   think  women's 
speeches   to  women  and   to  other   groups  are   often  very  good  and 
sometimes   revealing  of   their  points  of  view  on  various   issues.      I 
have  your  speech   to  the  Montana  group,  which  I  think  is  a   fine   speech. 
I  realize  how  much  work  you  were  doing  all   the   time,   and   just  wonder 
when  you  had   time   to   sit  down  and  write  out   a  very  articulate,  well- 
reasoned   speech.     You  must  have  been  putting   in   twelve-hour  days. 

Snyder:      I   think  I  did   this   at  night,   after  Chris  was  put  down   to  bed,   because 
she  assures  me   that   she  was  never  ignored.      I've  often  asked  her, 
if  we  had   it  to  do  over  again,  would   she   still  want  me   to  do  it.     Sie 
said  yes . 

But  no  question,   I  was  very  conscious  of,   let's  say,    the  whole 
need    to  advance  women.     You'll  notice   the  kind   of  clippings   that   I 
make.     Let's   see.      I'm  looking  at  this.      [Sorting  through  papers]      If 
I'm  quoting  John  Winthrop  of   the  Bay  Colony,    that  couldn't  have  been 
about  women.      [Reading]    "If  we  have  a  passionate   belief   in  the  staying 
power   of   the  democratic   principles,  we  can  and  will   find  workable 
answers   to  the  problems   that   beset   our  democracy   today."      [  think  that 
is  a  fairly  good  attitude   for  any  generation.     And  notice  here: 
most  important  problem  of  our  age  is  the  general  debunking  of  govern* 
Now  here's  something  at   least  twenty  years  old:     "Political  Parties, 
Officials,   and  Employees   of  Government."     That  could   juat   as  wel 
said  today.      So  if  you  want  to  copy  this  one,    it's  something  that  was 
used   in  that  period.      [Shuffling  papers] 
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Snyder:  So   that's   some   of   the  material   and   the   thinking  that    I  had   on 

women   in  politics.      I   think  the  comments   there--'Vomen  on   the 
Political  Merry-Go -Round "--[show  that]    I   thought   of   It  as  an 
exciting,   worthwhile  experience.      I've  always   tried   to  encourage 
women   to  do  that,   not   only   for   their  own  growth  but   for  what   th«y 
can  actually  contribute.     We  certainly  want   to  encourage  the  most 
thoughtful,  decent  women  who  would  contribute  something. 


The   FDR  Rally;     An   Innovative  Box  Supper 


Snyder : 

Chall: 

Snyder: 


Chall: 
Snyder: 


I  said   that  the  FDR  rally  money  was  used,  and  I  think  this   Is  another 
innovation.      I'm  going  to   turn  over  one  of   these  pages   to  you. 

That's   the  one  that  Augustus  Hawkins  was  chairman  of.      I  notice   that 
was  a  chicken  dinner;   you  tried   to  involve  a  lot  of  people. 

It  was  a  box   supper.      The   fact   is,   I   remember   further  that  we  were 
going  to  do   it  with  as   little  expenditure  as  possible.     I  had  a 
brother-in-law  who  had   a  market.      So   I  had  him  buy--I  don't  know  how 
many  boxes  of  grapes—purple  and  green  grapes.     Of  course,   this  was 
before  the  Cesar  Chavez  days  or  anything,   so  you  could  have  grapes. 
Grapes  are   lovely  because  you  can  make  both  a  decoration  and  a  dessert 
out  of  them.      I  had  women  over,  helping  to  wash  grapes --and   I  mean,   I 
suppose,   a   ton  of   those  darn  grapes J      So  being  a   friend  of  mine   in 
those  days  could   get  you   into  any  kind   of  a  messy  work  assignment.     We 
just  moved   over  big  tubs  of   them.     After  the  tables  were   set   up- -these 
grapes  had   all   been  washed   and  dried   the  day  before—we   spread   them. 

Then  people   came  with   their  box   suppers.     This  was  a  very  major 
fund   raiser  and   one   that  was  deliberately  planned   so  that   as  many  people 
as  possible  could  participate,    rather  than  have  $50  or  $100  dinners 
only.     Again  I'd  like  to  think  that  I  was  really  trying  to  open  the 
party,    and   a   lot  of  people  could   feel   that   they  were  contributors  and 
really  on  a  par  with   the  others. 


Things  have  gotten  worse  now,  you  know, 
and   sometimes  $1000  a  person  dinners. 


Now  we  do  $1000  a  couple, 


That   really  excludes  people. 

Even  the  $100  contributor  feels  like  a  small   fry. 


JANUARY      28.      1956 7      P.  M. 

THI  ARMORY       •       700   EXPOSITION   BOULEVARD       .       LOS   ANCILIS  7.  CALIFORNIA 


Ot-.«««l.    CMAIMMA* 

r.   ««- 

>  III 


December  8,  1955 

Dear  Fellow  Democrat: 

OOt   GO!   001 
Two  Democratic  first  downs,  and  GOAL  TO  GC1 

A  big  Democratic  trend  is  building  up.   The 
switch  to  a  Democratic  majority  in  Congress  in  '54  is  the 
first  down!   The  off-year  and  special  elections  with  un 
precedented  Democratic  gains  in  '55  are  the  second  down! 
Victory  in  '56  is  our  goal. 

The  KICK-OFF  in  Southern  California  is  tha 
FDR  Birthday  Rally  and  Box  Supper  Saturday,  January  28th 
at  the  Armory. 

Upon  receipt  of  your  contribution  of  £10.00  we 
will  send  you  an  Invitation  to  the  Rally  and  Fried  Chicken 
Box  Supper.   The  proceeds  will  go  to  the  Democratic  State 
Committee  and  the  campaign  funds  of  the  State  Legislators. 
Speakers  and  Entertainment  will  be  announced  later. 

There  are  clear  signs  of  a  total  Democratic 
Victory  on  the  National  scene  and  we  can  win  a  Democratic 
Majority  in  the  State  Legislature  for  the  first  time  since 
1938.   It  will  take  TEAMWORK  to  reach  these  goals. 

Don't  fumble  nowl   Attach  your  check  or  ten 
dollar  bill  to  the  enclosed  reservation  card  today  and 
Democrats  will  march  to  Victory  in  '56] 


Cordially, 

J^L-4  j^-Out^rC**^ 
Gus  Hawkins 
GENERAL  CHA1RKAN 


Elizaeth  Snyder 

CHAIRMAN    DEMOCRATIC   STATE  CENTRAL  CCliKITT 


• 


Advisors   and  Helpers 
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Chall:        I  had   a  question   to  ask  you  which  probably  we   can  just   talk  about 
right  now.     You  did  many  innovative  things.     You  did  a  great  deal 
of  detail  work.      I  was  wondering  who  were   some   of  your  close 
advisers.     Maybe   they  varied,   depending  on  what  you  were  doing. 
Can  you  think  of   some  of    the  men  and  women  who  were  your  close  advisers 
at  all   times?     I  notice  that  Goldie  Kennedy  was  the  southern  California 
woman's  vice-chairman,  which  doesn't  necessarily  mean  she  was  an 
adviser;   Dorothy  Donahoe  was   the  vice-chairman  north,   but  who  was 
advising  you? 

Snyder:      I  have   great   respect   for  Dorothy  Donahoe   as  a  legislator;    she  was  a 

superb  person.      Goldie  was  a  very  dedicated  worker.     We  weren't  always 
the  closest  of  friends.      I  realize  that  she  had  a  very  difficult 
position   that   I  was   totally  aware   of. 

Chall:       You  were  aware  of  it? 

Snyder:      Yes,    I  was,   because   as  a  chairman  of   the  women's  division   for   the 
first   time,    she  really   is  not   the  number  one  woman  that   she   should 
have  been.      Every  other  woman  chairman  [of   the  women's  division]   had 
been   the  number  one  woman.      For   the   first   time  now  she  has  a  woman 
chairman  who's   serving  as   party  chairman.     Often   it  would  mean  that   if 
there's  going  to  be  a  woman  invited,   she  would  have  been;   but   if  they're 
inviting  a  woman  Democrat,    I  'm  going  to  be   invited.     This   is   the  point 
that   I'm  making.     There  were   times  that   I  deliberately  stayed  away 
from  women's  division  activities  with   that   thought   in  mind--that   it 
was  Goldie 's   right   to  have   some   of   those  events  where  she  was   the  number 
one  woman.      Some   of  her   friends  may  not   realize   that,   and   it  was  a 
difficult   thing.    Sometimes,   of   course,    she'd  have   to   introduce  me,   and 
then   some   of  her   status  might  have  been  changed. 

At   any  rate,    I  must   say   that  Goldie  has  remained   a  very,   very 
faithful,   dedicated   person  to  the  Democratic  party. 

Chall:        Yes,    I   keep  seeing  her  name   as   the  years   go  on,   on   the   lists. 
Snyder:      She   still   is,    she   still   is. 

Chall:        I   think  at   one   time,    I  noticed   the  other  day,   she  had   run  for  public 
office  and   apparently  didn't  make   it.      But   she  did   run.      [1954] 

Snyder:      I  can't   remember   if   that  was   assembly. 


Chall:   I'll  have  Co  check  it;  I  chink  ic  may  have  been  assembly. 
abouC  your  close  associates  in  your  work? 


What 


Snyder:   I  would  say  one  of  Che  closest  associates  I  had  was  George  O'Brien 
of  the  eleccrical  workers.   I  had  friends  in  Che  labor  unions  Chat 
I  found  Co  give  good  advice;  they  were  excellenc  leaders.   Blackie 
Lunceford  was  one.   Goodie  Goodman.   I  found  cheir  advice  sound. 
They  could  turn  ouC  a  greac  group  of  supporCers.  They  helped  me 
financially,  as  I've  indicated;  ic  was  a  voluntary  assessment,  where 
Cheir  members  would  give  five  or  Cen  dollars  a  month  regularly  to 
support  the  Democratic  State  Central  Committee. 


Chall: 
Snyder: 


Again,  this  was  a  very  new  idea. 
I  want  to  make  very  clear. 


It  wasn't  union  dues  money- - 


Among  the  women --and  you've  heard  some  of  the  names  chat  have 
my  respect --Ruth  Lybeck  would  always  rank  very  high.   Susie  Clifton. 

Roz  Wyroan. 

Young  as  she  was? 

Oh  yes,  yes.   Paulyn  Clark,  who  was  one  of  these  persons  that  you 
could  call  day  or  night;  if  you  had  a  special  mailing,  say,  that 
you  had  to  get  out,  and  overnight  get  two  thousand  in  the  mail-- 
Paulyn  was  that  kind.   Alma  Wortham,  a  woman  from  Redondo  Beach, 
whose  husband  had  been  the  mayor  there.   Some  of  these  women  were 
older;  they're  about  twenty  years  older  than  I.   I  still  see  them 
coming  out  to  meetings,  and  I  just  bless  them  really.  So,  those  are 
the  ones  that  come  to  my  mind  first.  Anna  Laura  Myers  was  a  noble 
woman  whose  advice  and  support  were  always  important. 

Then,  of  course,  I  consulted  frequently  with  Chet  Holifield  and 
Harold  Lane.   Chet,  just  because  I  tried  to  keep  close  contact  with 
Che  congressional  delegation;  Chey  had  supporCed  me  unanimously,  and 
I  respected  his  advice  and  integrity. 

I  can  remember  one  night  in  my  life.   If  you're  a  kid  born  of 
a  family  chaC  has  no  policical  idencicy,  and  if  Franklin  Roosevelt 
had  been  your  hero,  I  can'c  cell  you  how  I  felc  che  evening  ChaC 
Jimmy  RoosevelC  called  wich  ChaC  resonanc  voice,  "Hi,  Liz.  How  are 
you?  I  jusc  want  you  to  know  that  my  whole  congressional  district 
is  delivering  all  of  its  votes  to  you."  Well,  of  course,  I  thanked 
him  and  I  thoughc,  "Boy  oh  boy,  who'd  have  choughc  chaC  a  Roosevelt 
would  be  calling  me  and  saying..."  Things  like  ChaC.   I  was  human 
enough  that  I  remembered  those  emotional  feelings,  and  so  I  wanted  full 
advice  from  chese  people;  chey  had  my  respecc,  and  my  affection,  and 
I  trusted  them. 
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Chall: 


A  person  in  your  position  just  couldn't  be  operating  on  her  own  or 
his  own;  you  must  be  taking  help  and  advice  from  people,  and  I'm 
glad  to  know  who  they  were. 


Pat  Brown  and  Jesse  Unruh 


Snyder:  Yes.   I  had  a  very  good  relation  with  Pat  Brown.   I  found  Pat  warn. 

There  were  times  when  we  didn't  see  entirely  eye  to  eye.   But  I  don't 
think  there  was  ever  a  time  that  we  didn't  like  each  other;  let  me 
put  it  that  way.  He  opposed  me  as  state  chairman. 

Chall:   Oh,  he  did? 

Snyder:  Yes,  he  did;  he  was  with  the  Dick  Graves  movement.  That  is  another 
reason  why  that  election,  you  can  see,  had  to  be  significant.   If 
ever  it  was  a  grassroots...   But  also  the  whole  congressional  delegation, 
and  I  think  most  of  the  state  legislature—probably  80  percent  of  those 
supported  me,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  one  of  their  own  members  was 
running.   So  it  was  that  kind  of  a  campaign.   But  Pat  never  was  vicious 
or  derogatory. 

Chall:   He  was  always  considered  the  head  of  the  party? 

Snyder:  That's  right.  He  was  the  one  elected  statewide  officeholder.  I  might 
say  that  once  he  was  elected  governor,  the  first  thing  he  said  was 
that  he  wanted  to  make  Assembly  Bill  #1  The  Abolish  Crossflllng 
bill.  And  it  was;  it  was  given  number  one  and  top  priority.  Whan  he 
signed  it,  he  called  me  to  come  up  to  Sacramento,  and  there  were  pictures 
taken. 

Then  when  the  time  came  to  set  up  a  consumer  counsel,  he  asked  if 
I  would  go  back  and  do  some  work  on  that.   So  I'm  the  one  who  went  back 
to  New  York  and  spent  time  with  Persia  Campbell.  There  was  only  one 
consumer  counsel  at  that  time  in  the  United  States,  and  that  was  Persia 
Campbell,  who  was  a  professor  of  economics  at  Queens  College;  she'd  bean 
appointed  by  Governor  Harriman.  I  went  back  and  did  the  research  work 
on  how  she  set  up  the  office,  and  I  think  helped  write  the  bill  for 
the  California  consumer  counsel.   I  worked  with  Fred  Dutton  on  thia; 
he  was  Pat  Brown's  executive  secretary  at  the  time.   I  believe  that 
was  his  title. 

There  were  other  times.   I  would  gladly  work  with  Pat.   I  know 
that  I  saw  him  on  a  personal  basis  just  after  he  had  commuted  [Caryl] 
Chessman's  [death  sentence],  and  that  was  a  very  difficult  time  In  his 
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!  And  Cross-Filing 
•i  Is  Voted  Down 


By  WILLIAM  STFIF 
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COP   dsitrict,   crossed  over 

join  the  Df.xoerats. 


to 


BUT  JT  was  the  personality  of 
*Iri.    Elizabeth    Sr.yder,    once 


.chairman    of 
state    central 


the    Democratic 


....SACRAMENTO,  Feb.  19.— An  intense,  strawberry 
..blonde  woman,  grey -suited  and  without  makeup,  was  the 

star  witness  in  an  Assembly  committee  hearing  which 

;  yesterday  voted  to  kill  .California's  cross-filing  law,  9-5. 

The  partyline  vote  in  the  committee  on  elections 

and  reapportionment  was  a 

foregone   conclusions:   The 
•  Democrats  were  expected  to 

vote  to  end  the 'system  started 

in    Hiram    Johnson's   day.    the 
>  minority  Republicans  were   ex 
pected  to  oppose. 
And  each   did,   though   in  the 

final  vote  Frank  Xuckel.  a  Ssn 

Diego  Republican  from  a  solid 


hear  outright  debate  on  issues 
from  June  to  November." 

SHE  FELT  abolition  of  cross 
filing  would  "cut  out  indorxinc." 
allow  as  many  as  ha'f  a  down 
candidates  for  each  party's  nom 
ination  to  an  office  to  compete— 
?nd  end  "bossism." 

On  this  note,  she  walked  right 
into  the  arms  of  committee 
member  Charles  Conrad,  a  Sber 
man  Oaks  Republican  who'* 
violently  in  favor  of  cro««  filinj. 

"Do  you  believe  for  one  in- 
a'.ant."  asVed  Conrad.  '  that  this 


........    _,  —  ________    .  —  ...... 

committee     and  law   *ill  *top  the   acuities  of 


nr  i  e       v  i  J  i  *  t  •  i       xniniita»*Lt        •  IIM  .  >~ 

now  something  of  a  polities!  hi»-!'he    Council    of 
•^  .    r*inHi*  '* 

been,  vhich  lit  up  the  antiseptic 

hearing  room. 


Lit  if  *n  r.'.d  pro.  and  like  all 
-  pro*  -the  ro.s?nts  what  she  con 
siders  amateurs  meddling  in  her 
bu-isesi.  Make  'DO  mistake,  her 
business  is  politics,  'e\  en  today 
••   >  hen  *h«'l  rnnninj  a  Los-  Ar£«- 
les  public  r:\alions  fcrm. 

She    told    <he    14    ccmmittee 

numbers  how  khe'd  'lived  \*ith 

;'.iis   crofS-fiV.n'g   problem    fince 

19SO,"  bow  fie  PiT»ocrats'  1952 

*'  ballot  '•  proposal     lo     e!:»ir.ate 

••  ero.'s-Mir.j   '  h*d   lost    by    only 

voles. 
'"The    rsil 
lir.^.  "f  le"; 

f:ie  on  ln.:h  p^rty  : 
f-ir  .-..-.T.:r«  ;':..!  in  :>•?   '-j 
n.»i»,  i«   i:-.»l   it    c?t;»  el? 
pa:»r.s  far  ;  -b'ic  o!fi:-e.  doe»n't 
alien!  •.•!*  pr.p':  c;?3-'-ir..:y  to 


crime    of 

j  a  pir;y'f  csndi 


e  pri 
tam- 


Club* 


WirilOl'T   A   pau'e.   he   con  j 
tin-..;-d: 

"My  r-'rty'!  f*f<t  '*•.*  '•*?•>*',. 
thin?,  with  'He  Sff-.vV--  '»<.:•'.. 
finding  co.-nm'.Urf.  r»t>;-i"Snt| 
today  deal  mainly  with  »d\erti5-|l 

f.   I  don't   tire   vhal  L.nJ 
a  randida'.e  yo-j  hive    I'm  n 
vinerd   this   law   jj-.''   ;••>  r :    '•- 
chanje   a   thins.   cv..« 
the  present  ivstem  a  u-t^r  ha»j 
the     means    of    purest     if    he 
doesn't  like  bis  pan;,  s 
dai«." 

Lit  ltnd»d  to 
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r:«. 


'.hat  "it't 


tl"  '.'••• 


p.-e.ent  ar.y  pi-:;. 

' 


Us  ib« 
>  ,:tj  to 
d:.ect  p  :  :r. 
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Snyder:     life.      It  happened   I  was  over   In  Las  Vegas  and  was  there  with  Grant 
Sawyer,    the  Nevada  governor,   and  Pat  really  just  wanted   to  get  away 
from  all  of   the  critics   in  California.     So  I  think  I  had  great  warmth 
and   liking   for  him. 

Chall:       What  about  Unruh?     Of  course,  he's  barely  coming  up  at  all  at  this 
stage,   but  you  always  were  active  politically. 

Snyder:      I   am  state  chairman  when  Unruh   first   runs. 
Chall:        That's  right,   and  wins.      [Won  November,    1954] 

Snyder:      He   ran   the   first    time  and   didn't  win.     He  ran   in  the  sixty-fifth 
district. 

I  may  have  said   that   I   think  that  Jimmy  Evans,  who  worked  with 
George  McLain,    the  pension  advocate,  had  one  of  the  smartest  political 
minds   I've  ever  known.     He  was   the  person  who  really  helped  educate 
Phil   Burton   in   the   social  welfare   legislation  field.      Jimmy  was   one 
of   those  happy  Irishmen;    the  moment  he  walked   into  the   room,  he  made 
the  world   a  brighter  place.     He  could   turn  anything   into  a  humorous 
situation.      A  real   asset   politically. 

It  was  his  brother  who  was   the   incumbent   in   the   sixty-fifth 
district  where  Jess  Unruh  was   running.     His  brother  was  a  Republican, 
and   remember  we're   still   operating  under  crossfiling.     This  brother 
had   crossfiled   on   the  Democratic   ticket.      Johnny  had   some   real   problems 
(I  don't  know  if  he's   still  alive);  he  just  drank  too  much  —  that  was 
the  big  problem  that  he  had.      I  knew  him  mainly  as  Jimmy's   brother; 
otherwise,    I  wouldn't  have.      Jimmy  was   a  Democrat.      But  of  course  he 
helped  his   brother;   no  question  about    it. 

When  Jess  was   running,   all   of  a  sudden   I   started  hearing  these 
critical  voices   coming  from  down   in   the   southern  part   of  Los  Angelas 
from  some   fellow,   Jess  Unruh,   saying  that   I'd  been  doing   this  or   I'd 
been  doing   that,    you  know,    in   the   sixty-fifth.      I   thought,    "What   in 
the  hell   is  he   talking  about?"     In  the   first  place,    I  didn't   even  know 
him.      I  had  never   seen  him;    I  wouldn't  have  known  the  man   if  he'd  been 
on   the   street.      Jess  kept   this   up,   but   I  had  no  part   in  Johnny's 
campaign  because,   as   I'm   indicating,  he  wasn't  a  person  that   I  had  any 
special  personal   admiration   for.      I  loved  his  brother  and   thought  he 
was   one   of   the  nicest  persons   I've  ever  known,   and   one  of   the  most 
worthwhile  Democrats. 
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Snyder 


Chall: 


Snyder: 


Chall: 
Snyder : 

Chall: 
Snyder: 

Chall: 

Snyder : 


Jess  was  elected,  and  I  guess  Jess  thought  that  one  of  th«  ways 

you  got  ahead  in  politics  was  to  blast.  I  think  he  afterward*  gave 

up  that  theory.   I  know  that  Jess  was  a  very  strong  Kennedy  man,  and 

as  I  indicated,  in  i960  I  had  supported  Johnson. 

There  was  a  man  that  I  wanted  to  help  on  the  federal  judgeshtp 
once;  who  later  became  one.   But  I  know  Jess  sent  word  back  that  this 
man  was  on  the  wrong  side  because  he'd  been  a  Johnson  supporter.   I 
went  to  Jess  very  quickly  and  said,  "Look,  Jess,  as  I  get  the  word 
from  Washington,  they  want  us  to  knock  off  this  Kennedy-Johnson  feud 
and  put  things  together."  I  remember  that  Jess  said,  'Veil,  Liz,  I 
guess  I  had  had  a  couple  of  drinks  that  night,"  and  so  he  didn't 
pursue  it.  Today  Jess  and  I  don't  see  each  other  often.   I  think 
the  last  time  I  saw  him  was  last  Christmas  down  at  the  wholesale  flower 
market  [laughter],  if  you  can  imagine,  and  we  had  a  very  pleasant 
conversation. 


He  seemed  to  be  the  focus  of  much  divisiveness  in  the  party, 
side  B,  Tape  8] 

[begin  Tape  9,  side  A] 


[end 


I  met  him  first  when  he  was   running  for   the  assembly.      Really,  we  never 
had   a  close  working   relationship;   we  never   found   ourselves   supporting 
the   same   candidate  and  developing   that   personal  working  relationship 
that   comes  only   if  you've  gone  down  the    line   the   last  mile   for  a 
candidate  together. 

You  were  backing  Brown  most   of   the   time,    I  suppose,   so   that  would  make 
a  difference   in   that   area. 

Yes.      But   there's  no  question   that  Jess  was  a  very   important  speaker 
[of   the  assembly]   who  revived    the   importance  of   the   legislature  and 
made   the   speaker  an   important    legislative  officer. 

You  give  him  his  due   there. 

So,   there's  just  no  question  that  he  came  along  and  made  his  contribution 
in  that  area,   and  no  one  can  ever  take  that  away  from  him. 

Do  you  want   to  go  back  to  your   list? 

I  think  that   I  have  finished   those.     While  we're  talking  about  woven 
and  what   is  done,   every   so  often  people  would   feel   that   I  had   to  be 
ginmicked   up   to  be  a  more   typical  woman  or   something.     There   is   this 
story  [referring  to  newspaper  article]    that  caused  as  much  comment  as 
anything. 
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Busy  Elizabeth   Snycler  still  finds 
time  to  bake  at  least  once  a  year 


By  MARTHA  GRAYSON 

9m, Ir      N.-i     »»*4     H.i.r 

When  a  man  I*  railed  "a 
man's  man"  it  Is  considered 
Just  about  the  ultimate  In  ex 
pressions  of  approbation.  And, 
while  the  compliment,  "a  wom 
an's  woman."  is  less  generally 
heard,  it  seems  to  carry  with  It 
even  greater  praise. 

Most  Important  thing  about 
either  of  these  encomiums,  of 
course.  Is  the  fact  that  they  both 
ysually  boil  down  to  the  f.ict 
that  the  person  so  described  Is 
well-liked  and  eminently  respect- 


first  became  active  In  politics 
as  a  campaign  worker  for  Jerry 
Voorhls  when  he  wa*  elected  to 
Congress  in  1936. 

From  that  time  on.  Mrs.  Sny- 
der  has  been  completely  enthu*- 
lastic  and  correspondingly  ef 
fective  as  a  party  worker. 

From  1933  to  1912  she  served 
as  a  national  committeewoman 
to  the  Young  Democrats;  In 
1910  she  attenoed  her  first  na 
tional  convention  as  Voorhls' 
alternate. 

In  1931  she  was  chosen  to 
present  the  Democratic  argu- 
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ELIZABETH  SNYDER.  who  ha«  put  her  college  degree  in  Political 

taltt  time 

'in»'» 


.  wo     ai     u 

ci.nc.  «o  practical  us*  at  •  leader  in  political  action,  taktt  <• 
ut  in  a  bui     da     to  typ.  th.  f.cip.  for  h.r  daughter  Chr,»t,n 


Sci 

out  in  a  buy  day  to  typ. 

favorite  dish.  P.pp.rmint  Stick  Ca.dy  Cal.. 


ed  by  Just  about  everybody  who 
has  an  appreciation  of  real  va.- 
ue*--me.:»  and  women. 

Sl'CIt    A    FEK5OX    l»   Kllza- 


ments  In  favor  of 
cross-filing  to  the  California 
State  Legislature.  The  follow 
ing  year  she  became  vice  i-halr- 

man  fl 


cooking  meals  thus  Ui^y  elimi 
nated.  LI*  has  time  to  be  i  •  i-n- 
oujjhly  companionable  jn-vier. 
(Chris  Is  so  much  lniei<--i*.1  in 
Democratic  politics  li-.  it  »'  e 
head*  a  sort  of  "Youn..'  \->.inic 
Democratic  Cluh"  who-*  i::tnt- 
bers  frequently  en.;.ige  in  »-.un 
fund-raising  acifvitie*  a<  •••'.ling 
lemonade  for  the  be««tu  of 
some  worthy  candi-l.ito'  • 

AND.  Bl'SV  though  she  l«. 
Christine's  mother  alu  i\.  (i  ul« 
time  to  give  a  Mrthtfay  p.i;«y 
for  her  admiring  young  d.i .•%'.'.- 
ter.  For  this  occasion.  LI/  Snv- 
der  likes  to  make  ChtUtlat'4 
favorite  cake— Peppermint  *>rii  I; 
Candy  Cake— which  «h*  r!vvvr- 
ales  with  swirls  of  pi  ';  >  M.  I 
7-Minute  Frosting  aid  i.  -.•  • 
tlonal  candles.  Here  «  the  iffipe 
she  follows: 

Peppermint  slick  candy  cuke 

SXl  r  -•«    »•'•.«    f->.t 
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Sift  flour  once.  me.»«u:e  and 
sift  with  baking  powder  an>l  %<lt 
Cream  lard.  Continue  ci  earning, 
gradually  adding  *•  cup  sugar 
and  3  tablespoons  of  milk.  Add 
egg  yolk  and  vanilla  to  milk.  Add 
sifted  dry  ingredients  alternately 
with  the  milk  mixture.  l>.u  egg 
whites  until  stiff,  but  nut  riry. 
beat  In  remaining  sug.ir.  r'oM 
Into  cake  batter.  Pom  in'  >  tu.i 
9-Inch  layer  pans,  with  WM*  ;nr>er 
In  bottom.  Sprinkle  \»nh  Hie 
finely  ground  peppe;mfr.t  cji>ly. 
Bak»  In  a  moderate!)  hot  oven 
1375  degrees  F.»  for  M  minute*. 
Ice  with  TMlnute  Ft-muij.  r»»l- . 
ored  pink;  spilnklo  '.  «cp 
coarsely  ground  randy  ..•  >r  the 
top  and  sides  of  cake! 


ENTERTAINING  with  «  fare- 
party  prior  to  their  de 
parture  for  six  Meek*  at  thtjt) 
old  liome  In  Davenpoi '..  U  .  Mr. 
and  Mrs,  William  Vale. 
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Chall:        Oh  my.1      [Laughter] 

Snyder:     That   I  still   find   time  to  bake  this  cake.     Well,    I  can  assure  you 

it  s   twenty  years   later  and   I  still  haven't  baked   that  peppermint 
cake. 

Chall:        [Laughter]     Did  you  find  a  recipe  someplace  quickly? 

Snyder:     Whoever  wrote  the  article  had  the  recipe;   I  didn't  have   it.      I  can't 

conceive   that   I  would  ever  bake  a  peppermint  cake.      But   that's  been 

sort   of   a  standing  joke   in  our   family.      1   think  that  was   found  in 

some   of   the   old  Holifield   files,   and  his   secretary  Ode   sent   it  to  me, 

I   think  I've  finished   all   of   these  notes.      I'm  Just  going   to 
pull  out   a  couple   of   things.     This   is   something  that,    in  view  of   the 
history  that  has  passed-- 

Chall:        Oh  yes.      This   is   the  Daily  News  of  August   llth,    1954. 


The  Democratic  National  Convention.    1956 


Snyder:     When   I   served   on  that   platform  committee   in   1956,    I  think  the  most 
important  role   that   I  played  was   in  the  area  of  civil   rights.      This 
was  a  very  interesting  situation.     The  chairman  of  that  platform 
committee—and   I'm  just  positive  that   I'm  correct   in  saying  this  — 
was  McCormack  [John  W.]    the  man  who   later  became   the  Speaker  of   the 
House.     We  were  writing  a  strong  civil   rights  plank,   and   the  person 
who  was   trying  to  water   it  down,    if  you  can  believe,  was  William 
Dawson,    the   black  congressman  of   Illinois.      I   remember   that  he   came 
over   to  me  one   time   and   took  me  apart   because   I  was  going  for  such   a 
strong  civil   rights   plank,   and   it   seemed    ironic   that  a  black  man  would 
be   trying   to  soft-peddle   it. 

Chall:       Were   they  afraid   that   the   southern  delegates  would  walk  out   and   that 
there  would   be   some  problem  again  with   respect   to   the  election?     What 
was   the   concern?      I  have   all   these  newspaper  clippings,   and   I  can't 
even  tell  what   the   platform  problem  was.      I  know  what  happened  with 
the  battle. 

Snyder:  Perhaps  the  way  to  look  at  it  is  that  Dawson  was  so  powerful  as  an 
individual—perhaps  the  most  powerful  black  political  leader  in  the 
United  States  at  the  time—and  working  with  the  mayor,  John  Daley. 
And  he  had  not  only  his  congressional  strength,  but  he  had  all  the 
strength  in  his  home  base.  So,  it  may  well  be  that  he  Just  didn't 
want  other  blacks  to  come  along  and  assert  themselves. 
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August  lU,  1956 


To:     Elizabeth  Snyder  and  John  Moss,  Members  of  the  California 
Delegation  on  195o  Platform  Committee 

Re:     Civil  Eights  Plank 

The  following  notions  were  adopted  by  the  California 
Delegation  at  its  caucus  Tuesday,  August  lU,  with  directions 
that  they  be  coranunicated  to  the  Delegation's  members  on 
the  Platform  Committee: 

1.  The  California  Delegates  on  the  Platfora  Cojjr.ittee 
shall  work  for  a  Civil  Rights  Plank  at  least  as  strong  as  that 
of  the  19^8  Platform,  and  a  declaration  in  support  of  and  for 
implementation  of  the  law  of  the  land  as  enunciated  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

2.  The  California  Delegates  on  the  Platforn  Cocnitte* 
shall  work  for  a  Civil  Rights  Flank  which  shall  call  for  re 
peal  of  the  right  of  filibuster  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  and  of 
the  twenty-one  day  rule  for  the  Rules  Coxjaittee  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  -  '  . '/       ~"\ 

^.__-.v^'  /      '.">  - 

"  BY  FRED  DUTTOM,  SECRETA2I 
CALIFCRNIA  DELEGATION 
DEMOCRATIC  NATIONAL  CONVENTION 
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Snyder:       I  have  no  right  to  speak  of  what  motivate!  people,  but  I  know 
this,  that  he  wasn't  the  kind  of  a  congressional  leader  that  many 
of  the  blacks  are  today.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Coonlttee  on 
Government  Operations,  and  Chet  was  the  vice-chairman.  Really, 
Chet  was  doing  all  of  the  work,  and  had  it  been  a  white  man,  I'« 
sure  that  Chet  would  have  been  encouraged  to  run  against  him.  But 
you  just  wouldn't  run  against  a  black  chairman  because  it  would  have 
been  misinterpreted. 

I  do  remember  that  that  was  the  big  thing  that  happened  there. 

Chall:   Yes,  it  was,  and  it  created  quite  a  bit  of  controversy  I  guess  in 

the  entire  convention  as  well  as  the  California  delegation.  Apparently 
there  was  a  platform  committee  recommendation  which  was  approved  by 
the  platform  committee  and  by  Congressman  Moss  that  was  called  the 
majority  platform.  Then  Senator  Herbert  Lehman  amended  it,  and  this 
amendment  according  to  the  press  clipping  I  have  was  signed  by 
Elizabeth  Snyder  because  she  felt  it  was  stronger.  Apparently  the 
California  delegation  had  gone  to  Chicago  with  the  understanding  that 
they  were  going  to  support  a  strong  civil  rights  plank.  According  to 
a  memo  to  you  and  John  Moss  from  Fred  Dutton,  "The  California  delegate* 
on  the  platform  committee  shall  work  for  a  civil  rights  plank  at 
least  as  strong  as  that  of  the  1948  platform,  and  a  declaration  in 
support  of  and  for  implementation  of  the  law  of  the  land  as  enunciated 
by  the  Supreme  Court."  Second,  you  were  asked  to  work  for  a  plank  to 
repeal  the  senate  filibuster,  and  the  twenty-one  day  rule  for  the  House 
rules  committee.   I  saw  nothing  about  that  in  the  newspaper  accounts 
about  the  civil  rights  debate. 

Snyder:   I  don't  think  we  included  all  of  that. 

Chall:   The  Lehman  Report—do  you  have  a  copy  of  the  Lehman  amendment,  which 
you  backed? 

Snyder:   [Shuffling  papers]   I  may  find  someplace  something  on  that. 

Chall:   It's  probably  somewhere  in  the  books  on  the  convention.   But  Chet 
Holifield  was  not  on  your  side  on  that,  nor  was  Moss. 

Snyder:  The  congressmen,  you  see,  I  think  probably  did  not  want  this  filibuster; 
I  think  this  is  their  position.  They  had  to  live  with  it. 

Chall:   State  Senator  Richard  Richards,  who  was  running  for  U.S.  Senate  at  the 
time,  was  vocal;  in  fact,  he  got  up  and  I  guess  went  on  national 
television. 

Snyder:  Yes,  it  gave  him  good  exposure.  The  fact  is,  I  can  remember  we 
deliberately  planned  it  that  way. 
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Chall: 


Snyder : 


Chall: 


Snyder: 


Chall: 
Snyder: 

Chall: 
Snyder: 
Chall: 
Snyder: 

Chall: 


(insert    from  Tape  9,    side  B] 

You  signed   the  minority  report  because   it  was  stronger,   and  out   of 
respect   for  Lehman.      But   did  you   lobby   for   it? 

Yes,    I  worked   and  went   right  down  the   line.      I  may  have   said   "out  of 
respect  for  Lehman,"  and  I   think  that's  what   I  said  when  Dawaon 
started   to  jump  me.      I  think  I  said   some thing- -I ike- -that   I  was  happy 
to  be   identified  with  Lehman's   position.      But   the  only   time   I   think 
that   I  would  have  said   that  would  have  been   in  response  to  the  kind 
of  criticism  that  Dawson   raised. 

So  you   took   it  on  strong  grounds  and  principles.     Were  you  disappointed 
in  any  way  with  the  way  it  came  out  or  was  discussed   in  the  delegation? 

Well,   you  know,   after  you  fight   for  something  you  want  to  win.      But 

again,   you  can't   stay   in  politics   if  you  don't   realize  that   if  you've 

moved   as  hard   as  you  can  and   then  the  majority  decides  otherwise-- 
you  must    learn   to  accept   it. 

I  think  this  is  one  of  the  places  where  Clara  got  in  trouble, 
is  that  she  couldn't  accept  certain  things.  I  think  that  you  have 
to  move  on  to  the  next  issue  in  politics. 

The  next   issue  at   the  convention  was   the  balloting  for  the  vice- 
president.      Stevenson  made   it  a  wide  open  campaign  for  vice-president. 
What  was  your   opinion  of   that  move? 

I  think  I  approved  of  it  generally,   for  several  reasons.      I  think  It 
gave  everyone  a  chance   to  participate  someplace.      I  frankly  was  hopeful 
that   Kefauver  would   be  put   on   it;    I   thought   this  was   the  best  way  to 
get  Kefauver  on  the  ticket. 

Did   you  lobby   in  any  way  for  a  Kefauver  position? 
Yes,    I  worked   for   it   very  definitely. 
In  your  California  delegation? 

Yes.      I  would  have  worked   any  place—with  the  delegation  and  among 
friends   in  other  delegations. 

The  first  vote  was  very  strongly  for  Kefauver,  with  Humphrey  and  Kennedy 
coming  along  behind.     The  California  delegation  was  having  Its  troubles 
trying  to  take  polls.     Can  you  recall  what  happened?     I  guess  there 
was   some  kind   of  altercation  on  the   floor. 
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Chall: 
Snyder : 
Chall: 
Snyder : 

Chall: 

Snyder: 
Chall: 


Snyder:     We  were  all   sitting  there  with   our  papers,   and  every  time   someone 
cast   a  vote- -or  you'd  have  a  state  pass,    then  you'd   cone  back.      I 
can  remember  that  we  were  all  being  very  confused  because   it  was  a 
two  or  three  votes'   margin  all    the   time.     And  what   did  he  win  by- 
eight  votes,    or   something,   at    the  end? 

I  don't   even  have   that. 

It  was   such   a  small  margin. 

Was   it   that  close? 

It  might  have  been  a   little  more.      But,   believe  me,    it  was   a  seesaw 

battle,   one  of   those  exciting  periods. 

Let's   see,   now;    I  do  have   it.     On  the   third   ballot,   Kefauver  had 
fifty.     The   first   time,   Kefauver  had   thirty-three  and  Humphrey   twenty- 
three  and   a  half,   and   Kennedy  ten  and   a  half. 

You're   talking  about   the  California  vote.      I  was   thinking  of   the 
national. 

No,    I  don't  have   that.     And  our  own  delegation  was   torn;   Brown  favored 
Kennedy,    and  James  Roosevelt  had   seconded   the  Kefauver  nomination. 
There  were  others  who  felt  very  strongly  about  Kefauver  and   the  other 
nominees. 

Clara   Shirpser   remembers  this  balloting  very  clearly;   also  remembers 

how   it  was   that   Kefauver  came  to   finally  become  the  nominee;    it  had   to 

do  with  some   activities  going  on   in  the  Tennessee  delegation.     Do  you 
recall  what  was   going  on? 

Snyder:      No,    I  don't.     Now,   one   other   thing  that   I  Bust  keep  reminding  you   is 
that  when  you're   on   the  platform  committee  you  are  not   able  to  attend 
a   lot  of  your  delegation  meetings.      I  also   served  on   the   platform 
committee   in   1964.      And  when  you  are  on  this  committee  you're   isolated 
from  your  own  state's  activities. 

Chall:        The  platform  committee   of   the  national  convention   is  considered  much 
more   seriously   than  the  platform  of   the   state  convention,    is   it? 

Snyder:     That's  right.     Of  course,    it's  one  of  the  greatest   learning  processes 
that  you  can  ever  have,   because  you  have  every  voice   in  America 
almost --every   religious   group,   every  women's   organization,   every  social 
group,   every  kind  of  a  group   that   is   thinking  of  any  reform- -coming 
before   that  platform  committee  and   usually,   if  it  has  any  merit  at  all, 
having  enough   time   to  present    its   thinking  or  position.      So  it's  a 
wonderful  experience. 
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Chall:        That's  a  50-50  committee,    isn't   It? 


Snyder : 


Chall: 


It  always  has  been.     But  with  this  new  system  of  national  c< 
and  national  commit teewomen,    I  wouldn't   be   sure. 


nitteeman 


Up  until  what  we  know  about   today,    it  was  50-50  so  that   it  gave  you 
a  balance.     Were  the  women  on  the  committee  as  committed  and  articulate 
on  issues  as  you  or  did  many  of  them  defer  to  the  men--Just   filling 
a  woman's   slot  without   real  participation. 

Snyder:     My  recollection  is  that  most  of  the  women  were  articulate  and  anxious 
to  make   their  contribution. 

Chall:       How  did   it  happen  that  you  got  on  the  platform  committee?     Was  it  • 
choice    that   you   indicated  you  wanted   and   somebody  allotted? 

Snyder:     Very  frankly,    I  think  Pat  Brown  asked   in  1956   if  I  would  serve  on  it-- 
John  Moss,   a  congressman,    and  myself--and   I  said   I  would.      In  1964,    I 
was   appointed   by  Governor  Brown,   who  was  chairman  of  delegation. 

Now  this  was  a  time   in  1964  that  I  was  very  wrapped  up  in  the 
state   senate  reapportionroent   fight,  and  I  was  prepared   to  get  a 
reapportionment  plank  written  into  the  national  platform- -the  one-man- 
one-vote.     I'll  never  forget  that,   because  the  White  House  at  that 
time  promised  me   that   if  I  wouldn't  push  that,    that  they  would  present 
legislation  and  push   it   from  congressional   side   in   the   event   that  we 
didn't  get  the  court  decision.      I  think  just  at   this  time  the  court 
decision  was  pending. 

Walter  Jenkins,  who  was   in   the  White  House,   and  a  lovely,    lovely 
man,   called  me  and   asked   if  I  would   not  pursue   it.      I  said,   "You're 
asking  me ;  u>«// ,   you'd   better  realize   that   I'm  going   to  hold  you  to 
this.      If   the  court  doesn't  come  up  with  that  decision,   I'm  really 
going   to  expect   the   president   then  to  bring   forth  legislation  and  push 
it."     I  had   deep  commitments   and  had  pushed  hard   to  get  a   reapportionment 
for   the  California   state   senate.      So,   I  know  that   on  that   one,   this   is 
a  place  where   I  gave  way.      But   I  certainly  served  notice   that   if   the 
court   didn't   come  up  with  the  decision,    I'd  expect   the  White  House   to 
really  go   to  bat   on  this   one. 

Chall:       What   platform  subcommittee  did  you  sit   on,    then,    in   1964?     What  was 
the   issue   that  you  worked   on,   primarily? 

Snyder:      Let  me   say  that   if  you  go  from  California,   you're  always  going  to  be 

concerned  with  anything  to  do  with  water  and  natural  resources.     I  mean, 
you  just  automatically  had   better  be   informed.     And   the  Metropolitan 
Water  District,   and   the  water  and  power  would  always  brief  you.      [end   insert 
side  B,  Tape  9] 
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otober  28.  1955 


i.  ftumaa  ~.  Caldeoott 
financial  Center  Building 
Oakland,  California 

Doar  Mr.  Caldoeotti 


•any  peraoni  have  requeatod  that  X 
•Kit* 


appoint  a  ocwltt««  to  study  tho  probloiM  of 
roapportionvjont.     Theae  people  believe  that  tho 
•quality  of  eaoh  individual*  a  voto  !•  dapandoat 
on  a  aathod  of  roapportloaaant  whleh  will  nuarantaa 
oaombly  and  aongraaalonal  dlttrleta  of  at  naarly 
population  a*  poaalblo* 


Slnao  X  bollovo  that  both  partloa  havo 

•  vtoponalbllltT  to  inauro  thla  oqualltj  of  tho 
iadividual*a  Toto»  X  am  appointing  a  oovalttoo  of 
loading  Doaoorabio  oltisana  to  itudy  thla  probloa 
and  to  aako  appropriate  roooanendatlona*     Judf* 
Stanloy  Vo«k  of  tho  Superior  Court  of  Loo  Aiwoloa 
baa  a^rood  to  aonro  aa  ohainaan  of  thla  ooaaattoo* 

If  y-u  would  eonaldor  appointing  a 
abailar  oovaittoo  within  tho  H«  publican  Party,   it 
ow)tiw>«  to  ao  that  after  a  roaaonablo  porlod  of 

•  tudy  thoro  alght  bo  aoao  oxehans«  of  thinking 
between  thooo  oowjaittooa  for  tha  bonofit  of  tho 
public  at  largo* 


Aa  X  intend  to  annouooo  tho  naaaa  of 
thla  eoaamittoo  in  tho  near  future,  I  would  appro* 
oia  to  boarlng  fro*  you  at  your  ear  lie  at  ooavonionoo. 

Siaoorolr, 


Kllsabeth  3nyder.  Chairaan 
Democrat lo  State  Central 


KSieb 


[J  MARKfT  ITMII 
ANCUCO  J,  CALIPO*NI 
YUKON  !-»*»• 


~) 


•M  MUTM  ouvt  murr 

I0t  ANGIU1    15.  CAUNMNIA 

MUTUAL  «UI 


REPUBLICAN 

STATE    CENTRAL    COMMITTEE 
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CALBMOTT 


Lot  Anc*to  Office 
November  28,   1955. 


to  B.  • 


Cattecett 

^ 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  Snyder,  Chairman, 
Democratic  State  Central  Committee, 
311  South  Vermont  Avenue, 
Los  Angeles  5»  California. 

Dear  Mrs.  Snyder: 

I  have  received  your  letter  relative  to 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to  study  the  problems 
of  reapportionment  in  California.   I  wholeheartedly 
agree  with  you  that  this  is  an  extremely  Important 
matter,  not  only  to  the  political  parties  of  Cali 
fornia  but  to  the  voters  of  our  State  as  well. 

We  have  had,  in  the  Republican  State 
Central  Committee  since  last  year,  a  Subcommittee 
on  election  problems  and  due  to  the  great  Interest 
that  has  been  shown,  it  will  undoubtedly  be  estab 
lished  as  a  permanent  coiwiittee. 

I  feel,  however,  that  as  the  matter  of 
reapportionment  will  not  be  before  the  Legislature 
until  1961,  it  would  be  premature  to  Initiate  such 
a  study  at  this  time. 

Very  truly  yours, 


TWCtwl 


Thomas   W.   Caldecott. 


GIVE  IKE  MORE  IN  '54 
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[begin  Tape    10,    side  A] 

Snyder:      At   any   rate,    if  you're  a  member  of   the  platform  committee   from 

California,  you  will  be  briefed.      If  they  have  any  respect   for  you-- 
that   you're  going  to  be  able   to  carry  any   influence  —  they  will   get 
you  on  water;    the  agriculture  people  will  get   to  you,  and  there  will 
be  certain  planks   that   these  major  forces  want   In  the  platform,  and 
a   recognition  of   their  problem.     The  platform  doesn't  always   spall 
out   the  answer;    but  what   it  does  do  is  recognize  the  existence  of 
the  problem. 

Tidelands   is  an  example.      In  the  old  platforms,  we  always  used 
to  have   a  fight   on   tidelands--whether   they  belonged   to   the   state  or 
to   the   federal  government,      [end    inserted   segment,  Tape   10, 
side  A] 

[questions   and   answers   added  during  editing] 

Chall:        In  Theodore  White's  The  Making  of   the  President--1964.  he  says  of  the 

platform  committee:      "No   controversy  surrounded   the  platform  hearings-- 
the   platform  had   been  prepared  at  Lyndon  Johnson's  direction  by 
Willard  Wirtz   in  Washington;    the   labors  of   its  members   in  Atlantic 
City  were  almost  entirely  editorial,   adjusting  minor  points   to 
interventions  made   before   it."     From  your  point  of  view  on  the  committee 
how  do  you  react   to  this   statement? 

Snyder:      I  do  not   subscribe   to  this  position.     We  had   platform  committee  hearings 
in  Washington,   D.C.    for   several  days,   before  we  adjourned    to  Atlantic 
City  for  additional   sessions.      I  do  not   think  we  were   just   a  rubber 
stamp. 

Chall:       White   says   that   the  work  of   the  platform  committee  was   overshadowed 

by   the   episode   of   the  Mississippi  delegate  credentialing.      Even   though 
you  were  occupied  with   the   platform,   were  you  able   to  participate   In 
the  deliberations  of   the  California  caucus  regarding   the   seating  of 
the  Mississippi  Freedom  Delegation?     Can  you  remember  how  you  voted 
finally  on  the  compromise? 

Snyder:      I  cannot   remember   the  debates   on  this  question  and   conclude   I  was   In 
platform  meetings  while  California  delegation  debated   this  question. 
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[Tape  9,  side  A  con't.] 

Speaking  Out  in  Long  Beach  on  the  Tidelands  Oil  Issue 

Snyder:   I  think  there  was  one  place  also  where  I  showed  that  I  had  some  guts, 
let's  say--if  there's  a  question  about  that.  This  is  the  Long  Beach 
Press  Telegram. 

Chall:   Huge  headline. 

Snyder:   "City  Bipartisan  Approach.   State  Demo  Chairman  Long  Beach  Visitor." 
This  is  June  9,  1955.  I'm  going  to  read:  '"Long  Beach  interests, 
particularly  in  its  current  fight  for  the  retention  of  its  tideland 
oil  properties  and  monies,  will  be  better  served  by  a  more  bipartisan 
approach  on  the  part  of  this  city,'  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Snyder,  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  State  Central  Committee  said  this  morning  when  she 
visited  The  Graphic."  That's  a  small  paper.   "Mrs.  Snyder  said  she 
was  in  Long  Beach  primarily  due  to  her  high  regard  of  the  Democratic 
nominees  of  the  area.   She  was  the  honored  guest  at  the  Democratic 
Luncheon  Club."  I  don't  suppose  the  Democratic  Luncheon  Club  had  ever 
had  headlines  like  that  in  Long  Beach  before,  becaueo  they'd  always 
endorsed  just  Republicans. 

I  went  down  there,  and  I  think  in  a  very  realistic  way  said, 
"Look,  you  fellows  are  jokers '.  We're  a  two-party  state,  this  is  a 
major  city,  and  you  don't  even  have  the  good  judgment  to  be  sure  you 
have  a  Democrat  sitting  in  on  the  Democratic  caucus.   If  I  were  a 
major  business  person  in  this  city,  I'd  want  to  be  sure  that  the  city 
had  a  good  Democrat  and  a  good  Republican  representing  us." 

Of  course,  I  must  say  that  this  is  one  time  that  the  business 
interests  followed  my  advice  very  quickly.  This  Allen  bill  came  up-- 
if  I  can  comment  on  it  briefly.  Allen  [Bruce]  was  an  assemblyman  from 
some  middle  part  of  the  state  [Santa  Clara],  and  he  wanted  to  put  the 
tidelands  money  all  in  a  state  fund  and  take  it  all  away  from  Long 
Beach.   The  consideration  has  always  been  that  the  tidelands  money, 
some  of  it,  went  into  the  state  and  some  went  to  the  local  communities. 

Long  Beach  convinced  me.  I  went  down  there  and  I  saw  the  subsidence. 
I  saw  buildings  sinking  right  into  the  ocean,  and  I  knew  it  was  going 
to  take  a  lot  of  money  to  really  firm  up  and  rebuild  these.  They  were 
major  structures;  the  wharf  was  going  down,  the  harbor;  the  Edison 
Company's  building  was  dropping.  It  was  really  and  truly  a  major  problw 
and  not  one  that  you  were  going  to  solve  by  nickels  and  dimes. 
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Snyder:  Then  when  this  bill  comes  along  and   says  that   there's  not  going 

to  be  any  of   the   tidelands  money—and   this  happens   to  Long  Beach 
because  of   the   tidelands,   because  the  withdrawal  of  oil  causes   the 
constant  seepage—merit   taught  me  that   this  certainly  was  not   th«   tine 
to  write   some  kind  of  a  bill  that   took  all  of  the  money  away  from  the 
city.      This   is  when   I   told   them  very  frankly,    "Look,    it's  a  Republican 
legislator  that's  doing  this  to  you,  and  you  don't  even  have  a  Democrat 
up   there   to   protect  yourself.     This  ought   to  be   a  lesson  to  you." 
Later  on,    I  said,    "I  can't   tell  people  how  to  vote;    it   isn't   in  our 
platform.      But   I  will  do  everything  I  can  to  have  this   referred   to  an 
interim  committee  so  that   the  legislators  will  at   least  have  a  chance 
to  come  down  and   look  at  your  problem  before   they  cast  a  final  vote." 

That  was   the  position   I  did   take.      I   felt  very  firmly   that   If 
legislators  ever  came  down  and   saw  with   their  own  eyes—and   I  didn't 
care   from  what   cow  county  they  were   up  north--!  gave   them  enough  credit 
for  being  intelligent  enough  to  realize   that  you  couldn't,   all  of  • 
sudden,  withdraw  all   of   the  monies   from  Long  Beach  and  not   let   them 
correct   this  problem. 

Well,   I  need   not    tell   you   that   I  became  a  big  heroine   in  Long 
Beach.      But   I   read   them  the   riot   act.      I  said,    "You're   the  most   stupid 
bunch   of  people."     That   could  have  been  one  of  the  most   beautiful   cities 
in   the  whole  world;    they  had   everything  going.     And   I   think  they  are 
developing. 

And   another  one   [reading]:      "California's  Becoming  a  Two-Party 
State."     Of  course,   the  Republican  party  had  dominated  the  state  for 
so   long.      So  I'm  saying,    "California's  becoming  a  two-party  state,   and 
Long  Beach   should  have   representation   in  both  parties   in   the    legislature. 
Mrs.      Snyder  noted    that   because   both   local   assemblymen  are  Republicans, 
the  city  was  not   represented    in  the  Democratic   caucuses.      'Its  problems 
should  have   been  presented    there   by  your  own  people.'      'Los  Angeles,' 
the  Democratic    leader   says,    "is  more  effectively  represented   in 
Sacramento  because   its    legislative  delegation   is  about  equally  divided 
between   the   two  parties.' 

Anyway,    I  think  it  was  a  significant  occasion  and   if  I  felt  there 
was  merit,    I  went  and   spoke  out. 

Chall  :        You  got   a  lot   of  publicity  on  that   one. 

Snyder:     Yes.     Later  on,   the  city  council  invited  me  down— that   is,  after  their 
position  had  been  saved.      I  think  it  would  have  been  terrible  to  Juat 
let  that  whole  coast  area  go  to  pot.     So  I  do  mention  this  as  one  of 
the  occasions  when  I  think  I  came  to  the  rescue  of  a  community.      I  did 
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Snyder:     go  on   to  say  that   this  was  the  purpose  of  «  political  party-to  be 

of  service;    and  we  were  pleased   that  we  could.      But   by   the   same   token 
[  wanted   to  make   a  political   pitch   for  our  party   too. 


Snyder : 


Chall: 


Financing  Weekly  Luncheons   of   the  Democratic  Caucus 

There's  another   thing   that    I   find—and   I 'm  a  little  hazy  on  how   It 
was  done—but   I  have   a   letter  here  from  Wanda  Sankary,  who  was 
secretary  of   the  Democratic  caucus;    she  was  only  a  one-term  assembly 
woman.      [Reading]      "The  Democratic   caucus  wishes   to   thank  you  for 
furnishing   the  caucus  with  weekly   lunches."     I  had   forgotten  that  we 
raised   the  money,   and  we   even   sent   up  a  press   representative   ao   that 
they  could   issue  press   releases  and   really  develop  some  cohesiveness 
up   there.      As   I   recall,    I  guess  once   a  week  they  would  meet,   and   then 
I  found    some  way   to  raise   the  money,   reimburse   them.     Or  otherwise 
they  sent   the  bills  directly  to  the   state   committee.     And   really  and 
truly,    it  was  not   something  prominent   in  my  mind;   but   I  did   remember 
then   that  we'd  been  helpful. 

That   you  were  doing  all    that  you  could   to  strengthen   the  Democratic 
party. 


Snyder:      I   think  we're  doing  very   innovative   things,   and   It's  certainly  a  lot 
better   that  we   should   be  paying  for   those   lunches  because   that'*  when 
we  would   go  up  and   see   them  on  party  business;   much   better   than  that 
they   should   be   going  out   and   getting   their  money  from  one  of   the 
lobbyists  who  used   to  pick  up   the   tabs  of  most   of   the   legislators. 


Samuel  Yorty  and   the  CDC 


Snyder:      Evidently  the  Hearst  paper  had  attacked   some  of   the  Democratic   club 

members,   and   evidently  Sam  Yorty  had  made   some  quote.     You  may  want   to 
read   that.      [Referring  to  newspaper  article]      It's  another   one  of   those 
places  where  you  get   involved   and  you  wonder  what's  going  on. 

This  may  tie   in  with   that:      "The  Fear  of   Infiltration  by  the 
Independent  Progressive  Party."     And   these   are   the   stories   that   the 
Herald  was  writing.      [Referring  to  newspaper  accounts]      This   is  one 
place  where   I  was  very,   very   firm—that    if  you're  a  Democrat,   you're 
a  Democrat;    if  you're  a  member  of  the  IPP  party,   go  over   there  and  be_ 
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Snyder:   a  member  of  it.   I  remembered  that  ao  well  from  the  Truman  campaign; 
I  think  that's  when  I  saw  the  Democrats  who,  under  crosaflllng,  took 
the  IPP  endorsement  and  thought  that  this  was  the  way  to  be  elected. 
Every  2DJ.  °*  those  Democrats  was  defeated  that  year,  in  1948.  Whereas 
Truman  had  to  fight  it  out  with  Wallace  and  with  the  IPP  slugging 
and  fighting  from  one  side  and  Dewey  on  the  other.   It  made  a  real 
impression  on  me. 

Chall:   So  that  the  Democrats  who  crossfiled  on  the  IPP  ticket  lo»t. 

Snyder:  They  lost.  They  were  rejected.  That  was  a  very  clear  rule  that  I 
established  for  my  own  personal  conduct.   I  notice  here  [unfolding 
paper)  ,  I  think  it  was  with  this  grassroots  movement  that  Herald 
is  saying,  "Now  they  can't  check  on  some  of  their  members,  and  the 
IPP  can  infiltrate,"  and  so  forth.   "Elizabeth  Snyder  is  in  agreement 
on  the  point  that  the  council  convention  set-up  aids  in  one  objective: 
making  sure  the  Democrats  come  out  of  the  primary  with  a  nominee  for 
each  office."  Of  course,  that's  one  of  the  things  that  I  said  always 
had  to  be  done.   "But  then,  Mrs.  Snyder,  and  one  of  the  party's  moat 
loyal  workers,  adds,  "The  moment  crossfiling  is  abolished,  the  need 
for  endorsement  is  through."   That's  as  positive  as  you  can  be. 

Chall:   What  was  the  date  of  that  article? 

Snyder:  Nineteen  fifty-five.  So,  I  mean  there  was  great  furor.   I  notice  that 
Harold  Lane  says  that  there  was  a  left-wing  influence.  Well,  there 
was  some  of  that  fear  going  on  that  when  you  have  a  loose  club  structure 

Chall:   I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  about  the  CDC  convention  in  1956  when  Yorty 
was  rejected  by  the  CDC  and  Richard  Richards  became  the  endorsed 
senate  nominee. 

Snyder:   I  think  I've  covered  everything  I  want,  so  why  don't  you  just  ask 
your  questions  from  now  on. 

Chall:   Okay.  We  covered  Stevenson  and  Kefauver  in  that  1956  CDC  convention. 

But  I  guess  the  most  exciting  part  of  that  convention  was  the  nomination 
of  the  person  who  would  run  for  the  senate  against  Mr.  Kuchel.  Yorty 
wanted  to  do  it  again,  and  the  CDC  preferred  Richard  Richards.  Yorty 
walked  out.  What  was  your  position  between  Richards  and  Yorty? 

Snyder:  I  went  up  there  with  labor,  and  labor  was  supporting  Yorty.  We  had 

programmed  with  Yorty,  and  I  thought  there  was  a  proper  statement  that 
he  was  going  to  make.  When  he  left  us  and  walked  up  there  and  said 
that  this  was  a  rigged,  stacked  convention,  all  I  can  do  is  to  tell  you 
that  we  just  covered  our  faces  and  said,  "This  is  it."  That  was  the 
end  of  our  Yorty  loyalty. 
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Chall: 
Snyder : 


Chall: 


Snyder: 

Chall: 

Snyder: 


Was  that  the  end  of  your  Yorty  loyalty  thenceforth? 

Yes,  I  think  just  about.   I  think  that's  proper  to  say.  He  ci 
to  me  a  year  or  two  later.  He  wanted  to  run  for  congress  against 
Jim  Gorman.  There  was  a  new  district  open  and  Jim  was  going  to  run. 
He  asked  if  I  would  do  his  campaign,  and  I  said  no  because  I  was  fond 
of  Jim  Gorman  and  wouldn't  do  a  campaign  against  him.  Then,  of  course, 
I  did  Jimmy  Roosevelt's  campaign  against  him  in  '65.   So  that  Juat 
about  settled  that  one. 

He  then  did  quite  a  bit  of  speaking  about  the  CDC,  about  Ita  being 
dominated  by  the  communists  and  things  of  that  kind.   (I  don't  see 
my  note  here,  but  you  know  what  I'm  talking  about.)   So  again,  this 
was  a  stand  that  he  retained  for  many,  many  years;  maybe  not  with  the 
CDC,  but  toward  almost  all  of  his  opponents. 

I  think  you're  right,  that  he  kept  a  constant  campaign  plank  almost 
geared  to  be  on  the  alert  against  any  kind  of  communist  infiltration. 


What  about  your  opinion  on  Richard  Richards? 
a  good  candidate? 


Did  you  consider  him 


I  supported  Richard  Richards  all  the  way  for  United  States  Senate. 
But,  as  you  know,  Tom  Kuchel  won.   It's  strange  that  Tom  Kuchel 
could  beat  all  the  Democrats  and  it  was  only  a  crazy  man  like  Max 
Rafferty,  within  the  Republican  party,  that  could  defeat  him.   Kuchel 
really  is  a  very  delightful  person.  He's  out  in  the  same  law  office, 
too,  where  Chris  is.   [Wyman  Bautzer  Rothman  and  Kuchel]   And  Chris 
says  that  he's  the  most  humane,  understanding  man  to  the  secretaries 

and  staff.   She  calls  him  a  lovely  man.   I  think  he's  always  been 
thought  of  that  way.   [end  of  side  A,  Tape  9] 


[begin  Tape  9,  side  B] 

Labor  Leaders  and  the  Semi-monthly  Breakfasts 


Chall:   Would  you  tell  me  just  a  little  bit  about  the  labor  leaders'  breakfasts 
that  you  had.  We  touched  on  it,  but  I  don't  know  how  you  happened  to 
even  think  about  it,  except  that  you  have  explained  that  so  many  of 
your  close  contacts  and  your  advisers  were  labor  people. 

Snyder:  I  know  that  I  had  those  letters  that  I  was  going  to  show  you  where  we 
called  the  regular  meetings.  I'd  like  to  share  those  with  you  because 
they  were  a  no-host  breakfast  at  the  Retreat  Restaurant,  215  West  Fifth. 
So  it  was  right  downtown.  We  met  every  other  Tuesday  morning.  We  did 
that  for  years. 
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Chall: 
Snyder : 
Chall: 

Snyder : 


Chall: 
Snyder : 


All  the  years?  Two  years? 
That's  right. 

Did  you  have  a  sort  of  agenda  worked  out  about  what  you  were  aolnt 
to  do? 

The  plan  was  to  bring  in  one  candidate  at  a  time,  or  one  office 
holder.   I  would  ask,  let's  say,  Cecil  King  to  com*  in.   I'd  let 
the  labor  people  sit  down  with  the  congressman,  and  no  other 
congressmen  around,  so  they  would  never  feel  as  though  they  were 
putting  him  on  the  spot  with  his  colleagues.  They  could  say,  "Look, 
we  would  like  to  ask  you  frankly  about  this  problem."  Or,  "How  did 
this  happen  in  the  committee?"  I  think  it  made  for  a  very,  very 
excellent  communication  between  the  officeholders  and  the  labor 
leaders,  and  also  it  allowed  us  to  go  on  and  win  these  elections.  At 
I've  said,  we  won  seven  out  of  seven  special  elections. 

Very  frankly,  with  Dick  [Richard]  Hanna  in  Orange  County;  no  one 
thought  we  were  going  to  win  an  assembly  seat  out  in  Orange  County  in 
those  days.  There  were  some  fourteen  candidates--!  think  there  were 
fourteen  running- -and  the  labor  leaders  in  Orange  County  just  sat  it 
out.  They  said,  "What  the  hell]  With  that  many,  what  can  we  do?" 

I  started  to  review  the  possibilities  of  the  different  candidates, 
and  it  looked  as  though  Dick  Hanna  was  the  best.   I  told  him  to  come 
on  in  and  meet  these  labor  leaders.  We  then  decided,  "Let's  take  and 
push  everything  we  have  behind  this  one  man."  Firstly,  they  would 
contribute,  and  then  they  would  get  the  unions  in  Orange  County  activated, 

This  is  the  way  Dick  Hanna  was  really  elected  for  the  first  time. 
Not  by  the  labor  leaders  in  his  own  county,  but  the  initiative  coming 
from  this  group.   So  it  worked  out  to  be  a  very  excellent  way  of  really 
programming  between  the  Democratic  party  and  labor.   I  don't  think 
there's  ever  been  a  period  when  the  two  groups  worked  better  together. 

The  plan  wasn't  followed  by  your—was  it  Rosenthal  [William]  who 
followed  you  in  southern  California? 

No,  and  it  would  be  sort  of  a  hard  plan.  It  was  one  that  was  keyed  so 
much  around  personal  confidence,  one  in  the  other.  So  that  they  were 
accepted  by  me  as  advisers  and  I  went  to  bat  for  them  just  on  every 
occasion;  I  mean,  if  they  had  a  problem,  I  accepted  it.   So  It  was  • 
two-way  street. 
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Chall:        During  your   years,    there  was  a  move  underfoot   (you  gave  aw  the 
correspondence  yesterday)    to  change   the  method  of  selecting   the 
national   commit teeman  and   committeewoman   from  the  delegates   to  the 
convention   to   the  executive  committee  of   the   state  central  committee. 
That  was  a  Paul  Ziffren  plan.     Quite  a  bit  of  correspondence  here 
between  Ziffren,   and   Sheppard ,   and  you.     Then  I  guess   it   came   to 
nothing,   because  certainly  the  congressmen  were  opposed   to   it.     What 
brought   that   about? 

Snyder:      I  can't   tell  you,   and  now   that   you  mention  it,    for  a  moment   I  was 
confusing  it  with  the  first  time  that  Paul  was  elected.     He  was 
elected  by  the  executive  committee,  because   there  was  a  vacancy 
created.      So   it  wasn't   a  regular  election. 

Chall:       No.     This   is   in  about  April  and  May  of    '55  that   it   seems   to  surface, 
at   least   in  your  correspondence.     There's  nothing  in  here  that  would 
indicate  what  Ziffren  had   in  mind  at  all;   all  we  have  is  that  ha 'a 
made   the   proposal. 

Snyder:      I  don't   think   there's  any   indication  that   I'm   initiating   it. 

Chall:       No,  no,  none  at  all. 

Snyder:      I'm  just   asking  what   they  think  of   it. 

Chall:  Yes.  You  were  asking  the  congressmen- -the  congressional  Democratic 
caucus  —  to  consider  it.  I'm  sure  that  it  just  came  to  nothing,  but 
I  don ' t  know  why . 

Snyder:      I  really  don't   know.      I   think   it  must  have  been  just   something  that 
was  being  tried   on   for  size,    is   the  way  I  would   guess.      You  know  how 
certain   ideas-- 

Chall:  Yes,    they  do.      But  you  wonder  why. 

Snyder:  There's   always   some   reason. 

Chall:  Well,  we're  not  going   to  get   the   reason  from  you. 

Snyder:  It  wouldn't  be   fair   for  me   to  give   the  reason   if   I  am  not  sura. 

Chall:       No,   no.     All   right,  well,   I  may  copy  some  of  that  correspondance,   than, 
and  mail   it   back. 
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Women   in   the  Democratic  Party 


Assessing  the  Role  of   the  Women's  Division 


Chall: 


Snyder : 
Chall: 


Snyder; 


Chall: 


Snyder: 


There  were  at  the  time,    though,  new  rules  established  about  the  scat* 
committee  officers.     The  proposal  was—and   it  was  passed  —  that   there 
be  a  state  vice-chairman,  one   for  the  north  and  one  for  the  south, 
and   the  overall  party  chairman.     And  then  vice-chairmen,  who  would  b« 
women   in  each   category. 

That   comes   right  at   the   end   of  my   term. 

That's  right.     Roger  Kent   is  given  credit   for  this,  at   least  by  Lynn 
Fox   in  his  column.      It's   supposed   to  be  a  plan  to  help  unify  the 
Democratic  party  so  that   it   isn't  a  party  of  north  and  south.     At 
the   same   time,    I   think  that    the  women's  division  became   sort   of  a 
parallel   part;    there  was  the   state  chairman  of   the  woman's  division, 
and   then  the  vice-chairman  of  each. 

That  has  always   looked   to  me  as   if   it  were  a  way   for  women  to 
become  a  part   of   the   party  structure.      Somebody  has   indicated   to  me 
that   it  was  a  way  of  keeping  women  from  ever  going  any  higher  in  the 
party  structure;    it  was  just   their  place.     And  since  no  other  woman 
after  you  ever  became  party  chairman,   and  only  one  other   (and   that 
was  Carmen  Warschaw)    became   chairman  of  a  division,   I've  been  wondering 
whether   this  might  have  been   so. 

Let  me   say  firstly,    I  can't   remember   that   I  had   any  direct   role   in 
fostering  either  of   those  proposals,   and   I  don't   think  it   served   to 
combine  or  unify  the  state.     It's  an  enormous  state,  and  you  really 
campaign   in   the   two  population  centers.      I  don't   think  you've  changed 
that  a  bit. 

On  the  women's  question,   I  think  probably,   after  they  decided   to 
have  a  single  chairman,    then  evidently  some  women's  group  said,   'Veil, 
we'd   better  have   a  single  woman's   chairperson  so  w«   look  Juat   as  good." 
It  may  have  been  done   for   the   reason  you  suggest,   but   I  can't   believe 
that  that  was   the  motivating  factor—to  keep  them  down.     I  think  they 
just  maybe  built   that   trap  for  themselves. 

I   see.     What  do  you  think  about   the  women's  division  as   such?     I  guess 
there  are  some  people  who  feel  there  shouldn't  at  all  be  a  separate 
women's  division.     What   is   your  opinion? 

I  have,    let's   say,    in  a  sense,  mixed   feelings.      I  think  in  the  end  I 
would   approve  of  a  women's  division  and  would  not  want   it  disbanded, 
because   there  are  a  lot  of  women  coming  into  politics  who  are  more 
comfortable  with  the  women's  division  than  they  are  with  a  mixed   group. 
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Snyder:     For  some,    it's   sort  of   like  the  League  of  Women  Voters—tort  of  a 
training  ground.      If  we  need   it   for  some,    then   I  would   be  willing 
to  have   it.     You  have  other  women  who  can  hold   their  own  and  go  into 
the  mixed   group  and  handle  any   situation  —  fine.      I   think   this  way 
you  leave  an  opportunity  for  both  groups   of  women. 

Chall:       When  you  say   the  mixed   group  and  being  able  to  handle   themselves, 
you  indicate  that   the  men  are  really  in  charge,   and   it's  pretty 
difficult  for  a  woman  to  move   into  the  party  circles. 

Snyder:     Yes,   I  do  mean  that,  very  much  so;    that  the  men  are  in  charge,   and 
too  often,    if  they're  making  the  appointments,   they  appoint  women 
that  they  can  control.     Or  in  delegations   they're  appointing  th« 
wives  of  officeholders,  or  they're  appointing  women  who  are  aides  of 
officeholders  and   therefore  beholden.      I  will   certainly  be  very 
vociferous  and  direct   in  saying  I  think  that  most  male  political 
leaders  are  appointing,   not   real   feminists  and  not  women  who  can 
really  stand   up  and   express   some  strong,    individual  points  of  view. 

Chall:       So  that   the  women's  divisions --and   this   is  also  true  of  many  a 

national  Democratic   committeewoman--are  appointed   to  carry  out  party 
functions  determined  mainly  by   the  male  leaders? 

Snyder:     Yes,   and   now  they  have--what?--a  half  a  dozen  national  commit teewomen? 
Chall:        Yes,    I   think  so,   whatever   that  means. 

Snyder:      It's  a  whole  new  ballgame.      I  can't    imagine  who  speaks   for   the   state 
anymore . 

Chall:        In  terms  of  the  role  of  the  women's  division  and   its  chairman,    is 

whatever   the  women  do  really  dependent   upon  how  strong  the  chairman   is? 

Snyder:      I   think   so. 

Chall:        So  that   there  could  be  years  when  nothing   is   going  on  of  any  value? 

Snyder:      I  think  it  could  well  be   that  with  a  strong  woman,   you  could  have 

a  women's  division  that  could  really  serve  notice  to  any  male  state 
chairman  that,  "Look,  we're  here,  we're  strong—you  need  us  as  much 
as  we  need  you."  I  think  it's  going  to  come  back  and  depend  on  how 
much  time  a  woman  leader  spends  building  that  kind  of  a  structure. 

Chall:        And   then  again  what   kind   of  a  woman  would  be  appointed   to  do  that. 
Snyder:     That's  right. 
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Chall:        I  think  I  saw  the  phrase  recently  regarding  women's  divisions  that 

'log  rolling  position,"  which  would   indicate  that   the  men 
were  deciding  who  went   in  there;   and  sometimes   It  would  be  based  on 
maybe  what  man  went   someplace   and,    "Okay,  we'll   appoint  your  woman 
in   this  position." 

Snyder:      Definitely.      There's  another   thing  that's  been  developing.      You  get 
a  chairperson  of  a  women's  division;    then  all  of  a  sudden  you  have 
a  male  chairman  appointing  the  chairperson  of  a  women's   task  force 
to  screen  women  candidates.     But  you  would   think  that   the  women's 
division  should  have   some  great   responsibility   for   looking   for  and 
developing  women  candidates,  and  all  of  a  sudden  you  have  a  task 
force.      Again,   as   I   tried   to  say,   you're  bound   to  have  a  built-in 
conflict  when   this  happens,    just   exactly  like   the   state  committee 
and   CDC,   because  you  have   two  groups   tackling  a  problem  and  each  having 
a  different  base  of  responsibility.     Or  a  difference  in  answering  the 
question  of   responsibility   to  whom. 


Encouraging  Women  as  Candidates 


Chall:        In  the  past   there  were  often  women  running  for  office.      I  question 

whether   they  were   running  because   they  wanted   to—I'm  sure   they  did-- 
whether   it  was   a  possibility  that   they  could  win   in  those  areas,   or 
whether,   again,    they  were  allowed   to  run  because   it  was  an   impossible 
district  and   there  was  no  chance   for  them  to  win. 

Snyder:      I   think   in   the  old   days   this  was  exactly  what  happened.     The  men  very 
generously  pushed   and  encouraged  women   to  run   in   those  districts 
where   there  was  a  30  percent  Democratic  vote.     They'd   love   to  see  a 
woman  run  out   in  Pasadena--that   is,   for   the  Democratic  nomination. 
This  would   be   a  place  where  we  often  had   a  woman- -Rudd  Brown;   and  I 
can   think  of   several. 

Chall:  Yes,  that's  right.  So  when  Rudd  Brown  ran  twice,  It  was  in  an  area 
in  which  it  would  be  almost  Impossible;  was  It  against  Mr.  Hiestand 
both  times. 

Snyder:     Well,  Hiestand,  yes.     But   this  was  part  of  the   technique,   and   the 
Republicans  did  it  too.     This  is  a  trick  of  both  parties,   you  know. 
Here  we  are,   all  of  these  years,  with  all   that  women  have  done  In 
this  state,   and  we're  in  the  bottom  five  percent  nationally,    In  terms 
of  the  percentage  of  number  of  women  In  the  state  legislature. 
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Chall:       Do  you  think,    then,   that   if  women  are  going  to  run  seriously  as 

candidates   that   it's  helpful   to  them  to  have  a  body  of  knowledgeable 
women  screening   them,   backing   them,   and  pushing  them? 

Snyder:     Of  course.     Well,   there's  just  no  question  that  a  strong  feminist 
(and   I  say  feminist   in   the  sense   that  she  will   feel  a  real  loyalty 
to  her   fellow  women;    this   is  the   sense   in  which  I  mean  feminist). 
Not   that  she  will  advocate  every  piece  of  legislation  sponsored  by 
feminists  —  because  I'm  not  sure  that   I  would  --but  I  would  certainly 
feel   that  I  was  a  voice   for  women  and  owed  much   to  my  women  colleagues 
on  the   political   scene. 

So,   I  would  want   firstly  to  have  their  support  before  I  sought 
the   total  cross   section. 

I  think  when  Joan  Klein  would   run,   she'd  have  any  support  she 
wanted.      Vaino  Spencer  as  a  judge  has  paid  her  dues.      I've  paid  my 
dues.      About   three   times   a  week  I  get  someone   telling  me  I  ought   to 
run  for  office.      I  tell   them  that   they're  ten  years   late.     But   if  I 
ever   should  be  that   foolish,   I  think  I've  earned  the  support  of  the 
women,   and  I  think  I  would  get   it;   I  mean  if   it  were  anything  reasonable. 
The  only  reason  that  I  could  ever  even  think  of  it  would  be  Chat   it 
would   give  me  a  forum  from  which   I  could   speak  with   some  authority. 

Chall:        In  the  past,    it's  been  felt   that  not  only  perhaps  the  climate  for 
women   in  politics  wasn't   favorable,   but   that  even  if   It  had   been 
favorable  women  did  have  difficulties   in  running  for  public  office 
unless   it  was  close   to  home,   because   they  had   their   families   to  manage. 
Nobody  ever  thought  that   it  wasn't   the  woman's  place  to  be  home  with 
her   family,   nor  did   she.      So   that  when   it  came   to  thinking  about  going 
to   the   assembly  or   into  the   state   senate,   particularly  when  they  were 
meeting  continually,    it  was  a  very  difficult  problem,   and  women 
couldn't  do   that.      Are  we  being  realistic  about  women  as  candidates 
for  state   or   federal   office? 

Snyder:      I  can  certainly  see   the  problem.      Any  woman  who  has   two  children  under 
the   age  of   ten,   you  just  have   to  pick  them  up  and   take   them  with  you 
for  school.     Pat  Schroeder,  who's   the  congresswoman  from  Colorado,  has 
solved   the  problem  very  well.     I  think  her  husband   is  a  lawyer  and 
he's  evidently  just   transferred  his   law  practice.     You  take  Rod  [Roderick] 
Hills.     He  went  to  Washington  with  Carla  and  now  has  a  very  Important 
appointment.      So,   there's  a  new  trend  that's  developed. 

Chall:        It's  another  way  of   looking  at   the  problem. 
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Snyder : 


Chall: 


Snyder: 


Chall: 


Snyder; 


Chall: 


Snyder: 

Chall: 

Snyder: 

Chall: 


Snyder: 


Yes.  This  couldn't  have  happened  twenty  years  ago,  and  thla  !•  a  new 
development,  where  the  male  member  of  the  marriage  la  evidently  secure 
enough  and  is  anxious  enough  for  his  wife  to  have  a  full  opportunity 
that  he's  willing  to  do  some  of  the  Inconveniencing  of  his  career. 
I  think  that's  a  new  development. 

[The  following  questions  and  answers  were  added  during  editing.] 

Then  there's  the  other  problem  that  women  didn't  support  women,  either 
financially  or  with  moral  support.  Have  you  seen  this  as  a  problem? 

We  have  made  substantial  strides  in  developing  women  support  for 
women  candidates.  There  is  a  new  sense  of  loyalty  and  responsibility 
to  aid  women  candidates. 

There  are  indications  that  if  a  woman  wants  to  run  for  office  she'd 
better  build  up  her  own  campaign  organization  because  the  party  won't 
support  or  encourage  her  as  it  would  a  male  candidate.   Is  this  a 
factor? 

I  believe  both  parties  are  more  willing  to  support  women  candidates 
today.  The  parties  cannot  afford  to  ignore  or  alienate  the  women 
constituency.   It  is  too  important. 

Today  women  have  it  easier  when  they  run  for  office  —  for  the  reasons 
we  have  discussed.  Are  your  envious?  Would  you  have  done  it  if  it 
had  been  as  acceptable,  or  did  other  factors  prevent  you  from  trying  it 
years  ago? 

I  might  have.  Many  times  I  would  have  liked  to  have  been  able  to  speak  out 
as  an  officeholder. 


Did  you  ever  run  for  county  committee? 
No,  I  cannot  remember  doing  so. 


What  kind  of  a  person  is  an  ideal  candidate?  For  campaign  organisers 
is  it  simpler  to  find  an  ideal  candidate  than  an  Ideal  officeholder. 
Could  one  not  necessarily  be  another,  and  if  so  would  you  start  with 
the  ideal  official  and  try  to  make  him  or  her  the  ideal  candidate? 

In  managing  a  campaign  you  at  least  want  to  feel  that  your  candidate 
values  your  judgment  and  will  give  some  consideration  to  your 
recommendation,  but  I  wouldn't  want  to  manage  a  campaign  and  work  hard 
for  a  candidate  who  Is  just  a  creature  of  an  advertising  office.  There 
is  no  way  to  know  what  kind  of  an  officeholder  he  or  she  will  be. 
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Snyder:       The  only  thing  I  do  now  is  take  on  candidates  for  significant 
offices  which  is  one  reason  I  was  involved  in  so  many  district 
attorney  races.  Most  of  all  I  enjoy  campaigns  dealing  with  issues 
such  as  crossfiling,  tax  reform,  and  reapport ionment ,  rather  than 
campaign  for  individual  candidates. 


Women  as  Convention  Delegates 


Chall:   When  you  were  selecting  people  for  delegations,  were  you  able 

consciously  to  think  of  women?  I  noticed  regarding  the  1956  delegation 
it's  claimed,  in  a  news  release,   that  there  were  more  women  appointed 
from  California  in  that  delegation  than  in  any  other.*  I  counted 
twenty-five  who  represented  18  percent  of  the  delegates  and  twenty-two 
alternates,  about  29  percent  of  the  alternates.  From  other  convention 
tallies  I've  made  it's  always  between  13,  IS,  20  percent;  it  never  was 
very  high.   But  the  women  chosen  were  always  active  workers.  Now, 
either  that  indicates  that  there  were  very  few  active  women  workers, 
or  that  even  if  there  'd  been  more,  they  probably  wouldn't  have  had 
much  more  opportunity  to  go  to  national  conventions  than  they  did. 

Snyder:   I  think  again  we're  hitting  on  the  economics  of  the  matter.  We  have 

more  women  who  are  employed  now  than  we  had  twenty  years  ago.   I  think 
women  who  are  employed  and  earning  their  own  money  feel  that  they  have 
a  right  to  spend  it.  If  that  means  going  to  conventions,  etc.,  they 
do  it. 

Chall:   What  about  the  selection  process?  Of  course,  now  it's  different-- 
a  little  bit. 

Snyder:   I  would  hope  that  I  consciously  always  tried  to  see  that  we'd  get  as 
many  women  as  possible.  And  I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  that  in  1956 
it  was  a  higher  percentage  than  usual. 

Chall:  Do  you  think  that  the  party  should  be  required  to  appoint  a  large 
percentage  of  women--50  percent,  or  nearly  so  to  their  convention 
delegations? 

Snyder:  Yes,  I  believe  women  are  entitled  to  50  percent  representation  on  all 

committees  or  delegations. 
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Democratic  Ltader  • 
Think*  Thtv  Would 
Action 


BY  NORXA  H.  GOOOHUX 

Tim«»  dub  Editor 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Srxydefl 
chairman  of  the  bmiULffbc 
State  Central  Committw, 
does  not  believe  that  women 
have  better  answers,  but 
pointed  out  that  if  there  were 
more  women  In  the  leglsla- 


i  Trlb.l.  PeM  > 

Mrs.  Goldle  Kennedy,  vice- 
chairman  In  Southern  Cali 
fornia    for    the    Democratic 
Central     Committee      Atte 
Huntln/ron  P.  BM*o#.  «hf 
prepared  and  filed  f«»  .v»-.v 
bill,    former   Asseettv   S*r 
naat-at-Arms  Delwin  Smith 
Mrs.  Margaret  L.  Clark,  fot- 
mer  •  Board    of    Education 
member,    and    Mrs.    Snyder 
paid  tribute  to  Mrs.  Jones 
for  her  work  In  behalf  of 
women  in  polities. 

Mrs.  Jones,  it  wss  detailed 
by  the  speakers,  not  enlt 
originated  the  idea  of  the  id 


more  immediate  attention  to 

such  problems  as  education"    ^.^^    fhf    entlre    proctl 
Major  Problem  4  dure.  including  the  lobbytnf 

That  problem  would  have*  'or  **•  '  \ 

been  singled  out  as  a  major  Mrr  Luclen  L.  Miner  del 
problem,  she  told  a  fathering;  scribed  as  the  mother  of  the! 
of  members  of  the  California  former  Democratic  Women  i 
Federation  of  Democratic  Le»ny».  a  forerunner  of  the 
Women'a  Study  Clubs  recent-  federation.  gay»  a  .resume  ol 
ly  In  the  Sutler.  j  **rs.  Jones'  early  activities  In 

Mrs.  Mattlson  Boyd  Jonee.l  politics  and  Introduced  her 
federation-  president,  presld-  •»  °>»  federation's  flrst  preai- 
ed  at  the*  first  federation  dent  (1934). 

Mrs.  Jones  has  headed  the 


meeting  here  in  several  years. 
The  primary  purpose  was  to 
celebrate*  the  •  19th  anniver 
sary  of  the  passage  of  the 
-5WO  BIIF  giving  women  of 
California  equal  representa- 
tion  with  men  on  the  State 
Central  Committees  of  all 
parties.  •  ' 

Scope  Outlined 
Mrs.  Snyder  listed  housing, 
narcotics  and  delinquency  as 
other  major  problems  of  a 
national  scope  that  "are 
within  the-  understanding* of 
women.'.'  She  said  the  reason 
they  are  nob  solved  is  be 
cause  there  are  not  enough 
women  in  Sacramento 
Wanhlngton..  DC. 

"Women  must  face  up 
the    problem    of    exte 
freedom  and  liberty  to  ev 
citizen  la  our  country," 
another  point  she  made. 
"Democracy  Is  not  on 
act  of  principles  but  an  a 
tude  of  mind  and  a  conditt  ) 
of  the  heart,'"  she  said. 

Mrs.  Snyder,  who  is  t  i 
only  woman  chairman  of 
State     Central     Commttti 
urged   new   planks   for  t  e 
Party  platform  as  she  ei 
phasized    the    necessity 
solving  the  problems  of  il  i 
mentally  ill. 


organization  on  several  oeca 
sioni  and   reported  that  a  a 
early  as  1936  the  Democratic 
women  were  organized  la  As 
sembly.    Congressional    and 
County  Districts.  She  was  the 
flrst  chairman  for  Southern 
California  of  the  State  Cen 
tral  Committee,  the  position 
Mrs.  Kennedy  now  holds.  / 
Richard  Rngan  of  Glendale 
reminded    the    gueetv 
women  have  a  long  h! 
politics  and  referred  to 
dora'S.    contribution '  to  < 
Roman  Empire  in  the 
century.     He    then 
Trench,  Austrian  and  -..._ 
.history  to  Indicate* women 
political  Influences.      '.,z*. 
la  commenting  on  therab* 
dlcadon    of    King    Edward 
VIII,.  Mr.    Rogan    sairf-he 
wiihed-that  "Mamie  wovltf 
have  such  an  influence*  ovei 
Ike"  that  the  latter  would  de 
cide  not  to  run.  By  way  of 
explaining    the    Republican" 
claim  that  women  elected  Ei 
senhower  in  10.52.  Mr.  RogSA 
said  "men  were  in  labor  un- 
ioru  and  were  Democrats,  but 
i  hey  couldn't  control  their 
wives'  votes." 
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Snyder:      But   I   know  one   thing   that  has  been  very  destructful   of  women's 
interests,   and   that  was  when  we  gave  up  the  50-50  rule  in  the 
state  committee.      I'm  not  exactly  sure  how  that  happened  or  who  did 
it.      It  was   the   legislature. 

You  see,    in  the  old  days,  when  I  was  elected   state  chairperson 
the   law  required    that   a  nominee  appoint   one  person  of  his  or  her  own 
sex  and   then  two  of  the  opposite.      So  you  had  a  50-50  rule.     Then 
the   legislature  came   along  and   started   to  appoint  additional  members 
with  no  mention  of  equal  numbers   of  men  and  women.     The   legislature 
has  controlled   that   state  committee  always,  but  now  they  have  such  a 
stranglehold   that  nobody  will   ever  be  elected   state  chairman  except 
with   the   approval  of   the   state    legislature. 

We're    finding  even  more   that  not  only  the   state  committee   is 
dominated   by   the   legislature,   but   the  whole  election  process  —  the 
manner   in  which   they  move   their  aides  around   to  become   of f icerholders. 
I   think  you  could  get   a  chance   to  know  just  where   the  50-50  rule  was 
changed.      I  wish  you'd    let  me  know,   because   I'd   like   to  have   a  part 
in  restoring  it  or  reviving  it. 
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Housewife  Politician 


Mrs.  Snyder  Retires 
As  Dem.  Chairman 

By  ART  HEWITT 

A  Montebello  housewife,  whose  two  overwhelming 
interest*  are  a  9-year-old  daughter  and  poUttca,  thl» 
week-end  "ill  retire  aa  chairman  of  the  Democratlr 


FROM  A  TITLE,  BUT  NOT  POLITICS! 

,  EHaabeth  Sayder,  Chairman  of  Democratic  State 
Central  Committee,  With  Daughter,  Christina 


State  Central  Committee. 

She  ix  Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Sny- 
dfr.  who  had  held  the  Job  dur 
ing  the  past  two  years  and  was 
the  first  woman  ever  elected 
state  chairman  of  the  party  In 
California. 

Her  successor  Is  expected  to 
be  Roger  Kent  of  Kentfield. 
now  vice  chairman.  The  vice 
chairmanship  most  likely  will 
go  to  Atty.  William  Rosenthal 
of  Los  Angeles. 

The  election  of  new  officers 
will  be  the  principal  business  of 
the  State  Central  Committee's 
organizational  meeting  to  be 
held  at  Sacramento  tomorrow 
and  •Sunday. 

BY-LAWS  CHANGE 

In  the  past  the  chairmanship 
has  routed  between  northern 
and  southern  California.  A  by 
laws  change /proposal  will  be 
made,  however,  to  provide  for 
the  election  of  an  "over  all" 
state  chairman  and  two  vte* 
chairmen,  one  for  the  north  and 
a  second  for  southern  Cali 
fornia. 

Mrs.  Snyder.  who  has  been  a 
driving  force  for  22  years  In 
the  Democratic  Party,  declared 
'that  she  was  a  long  way  from 
{retiring  from  politics. 

"I  will  be  Just  an  devoted  to 
the  Democratlr  Party  as  ewr 
—you  don't  need  •  title  or  a 
label,"  she  uM.  "And  I  will 
be  freer  to  be  more  helpful 


personally   to   •maw   of    tlM 
Democratic  r»i»HW«tr>  " 
Despite  difference*  •!  opinion 
and  personality  clashes  In  the 
Democratic  Party,  she  feels  the 
party  In  California  has  made 
great  ktildes  «mre  ballot  cross- 
filing  has  been  virtually  elimi 
nated. 

EX  .SCHOOL  TEACHER 
-In  Los  Angele«  County  the 
Republican    County    Central 
Committee  spent  tm 
uOt  In  the  primary,  bul 
Republican*  could  have 
Uir  same  thing  with  I 
because  they  didn't  win  s  sin 
gle  seat  In  the  primary,"  Mrs. 
Snyder.  a  loader  In  the  abol 
ish  eroftufiUnc  f  tgfct,  Aeolara*. 
Mrs.  Snyder  said  that  In  step 
ping  down  as  party  leader  she 
would  have  much  more  time  to 
spend     with     her     youngster. 
Christina— who   was   born   on 
an  election  day  In  1947. 


Having 
chairman. 


been 

Mrs. 


named 
Snyder 


•tile 


set  «  precedent,  and  she  hopes 
that  former  prejudices  whteh 
had  virtually  barred  women 
from  top  political  Jobs  neve 
been  eliminated. 

Mrs.  Sn  viler,  nnw  42.  became 
active  In  the  Democratic  Party 
22  year,  ago  while  attmrflnr 
UCLA.  Shr  received  her  BA 
and  MA  degrees  In  political 
science  st  UCLA  and  later 
taught  for  eight  yean  In 
Angeles  hich  schools. 


31  August  1956 
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VI     CAREERS   IN  BUSINESS  AND  POLITICS  AFTER  RETIRING  AS  STATE 
CHAIRMAN,    1956-1976 


[Tape    10,    side  A] 

Nathan  Snyder:  Trial.  Conviction.  Supreme  Court  Reversal 


Chall:   Now,  you  left  active  party  work  in  1956.  About  that  time,  as  far  aa 
I  know,  your  husband  was  then  in  deep  trouble  with  his  own  trial. 
Was  he  put  into  prison? 

Snyder:  Yes,  he  was.   I  think  it's  significant  that  this  judge  wouldn't  even 
give  him  bail  pending  appeal  of  the  case. 

Chall:   So  he  was  in  the  local  prison,  then. 


Snyder: 


Chall: 


He  went  to  San  Luis  Obispo  and  was  there  for--lf  you  can  Imagine- 
about  sixteen  or  eighteen  months,  while  the  appeal  trials  were  going 
on.   And  he  wouldn't  even  give  bail.  Of  course,  Judge  John  Hewecker 
was  censored  many  times,  you'll  find. 

The  knowledge  of  what  a  district  attorney  could  do  to  innocent 
people  may  have  given  me  added  interest  in  making  sure  good  and  fair 
men  were  elected  district  attorney.  As  you  know,  I  have  participated 
in  the  elections  of  three  Los  Angeles  district  attorneys:  William 
McKesson,  Evelle  Younger,  and  Joe  Busch. 

I  suppose  this  is  when  one  is  really  tested  to  find  out  what  she's 
made  of.  Actually,  Nate's  brother,  Jack  paid  for  the  printing  of  the 
briefs,  etc. 


I've  never  asked  you  about  your  husband's  family, 
in  the  Los  Angeles  area?  Chris  has  cousins? 


Does  he  have  family 
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Snyder : 


Chall: 
Snyder: 
Chall: 
Snyder; 


Chall: 

Snyder: 

Chall: 

Snyder : 

Chall: 

Snyder; 


Yes,    It  was   a  good-sired   family.     He's   the  only  on*   of  hla   family 
who  went   on  and   became  a   professional   person.     He  has  one  brother, 
Mike,  who  worked  Chain  Belts.     Then,  of  course,  he  has  the  other 
brother  Jack  who  manufactures  musical  mouth -pieces.     That's   the 
brother  who  paid   for   the  briefs  and  helped. 

Any  sisters? 

He  has  two  sisters,  Toby  and  Julia. 

Were  his  parents  living  when  you  were  married? 

1  never  met  them.  No.  The  fact  is,  his  mother  had  diabetes  and  had 
had  a  leg  amputated.   And  his  father  had  asthma.   So  the  children  had 
to  help  at  home.  Nate  always  tells  the  story  that  he  went  to  night 
law  school.   I  mentioned  once  to  you  that  he  worked  at  the  stock 
department  of  the  board  of  education.  He  says  that  he  used  to  go  Co  a  *;* 
ante.  Compel  every  semester  and  borrow  enough  money  for  tuition  for  the 
next  semester;  then  he  spent  all  semester  paying  it  back,  and  then 
next  semester  he  was  back  doing  the  same  thing.  He  went  to  Southwestern 
night  law  school  and  then  worked  all  day.  That's  doing  it  the  hard  way. 

He  was,  then,  in  prison  for  the  whole  eighteen  months  until  the  appeal? 

Until  the  supreme  court  heard  the  appeal. 

The  state  supreme  court? 

The  state  supreme  court.  There  was  a  unanimous  reversal. 

Then  that  allowed  you  to  pick  up  your  lives,  both  of  yours. 

Yes.   I  suppose  the  thing  that  pleases  me  most  was  the  way  I  handled 
the  trial  with  Chris,  our  daughter.  Chris  knew  and  understood  the 
facts  around  the  trial  as  well  as  a  child  could.   I  went  over  to  the 
principal  of  the  school  where  she  was  going,  and  I  gave  him  the  story. 
I  said,  "These  are  the  conditions.   I  want  you  to  know  it,  because 
if  any  student  talks  about  it  or  if  there's  anything  In  the  papers, 
I  want  you  to  know  that  Chris  knows  all  about  it.   So,  nobody  has  to 
protect  her,  and  she'll  probably  know  more  about  the  court  action 
than  anyone  else." 

I  know  that  Chet  and  some  of  those  old,  old  friends  have  always 
said  that  this  was  the  most  amazing  thing  of  all.  One,  that  [  stayed 
sober  and  didn't  go  to  pieces;  and  secondly,  that  Chris  was  able  to 
understand  and  handle  this  as  part  of  her  life. 
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Chall: 
Snyder : 


Chall: 
Snyder: 


Chall: 
Snyder : 


Yes,    it  would  have  been  very  difficult   for  a  child. 

Well,    I   think   this  was  my   first   concern  —  that  no  one   in   this  whole 
world  was  going  to  be  able  to  tell  her  anything  that  she  didn't   know. 
I   sat  down  and   talked    to  her  very   frankly. 

I've  mentioned   that  Judge  Louis  Burke  was  our  neighbor.     Ht 
wasn't   on  the   supreme  court    then;  he  was  on   the   superior  court   and 
was  most   friendly  and   understanding.      I  can  remember  one   time,   we 
were   living   in  Montebello,   and  Chris  had   some  paper   that  was  going 
to  be  on   the   board    in  the   classroom.      She   told  me  about   it   and  said 
hers  was  going  to  be   up   there.      "But,"  she   said,    "Gee,  Moony ,   you're 
going   to  be  down   in   San  Diego.     There  won't   be  anyone   to  see   it."     I 
went   to  San  Diego  and   sat   through   the   trial   that  day.      I  drove  back 
to  Montebello   that   night,   of   course,    to  be   there  at   that   open  house 
because   I   thought,    "Someone   i^  going  to  be   there   to  see   it." 

About    that   time,   Justice  Burke  came  over  and   said,   "Look, 
somebody's   going   to  have    to  tell  you  that   you  can't  be  driving  back 
and   forth   that  way.      No  human  being  can  do  it."     1  didn't   try  to  keep 
doing   it. 

But  that  night  you  did. 

I   did   that  night,   yes.     To  go  back  to  San  Diego  and   the   trial,   you 
must   realize   that   the  climate  was  very  anti-William  G.    Bonelli.      I '• 
not  making  any  defense   for  him;    I'm  not   defending   the  man.     He  was  a 
very,   very  clever  man;    as   I  said,   well    trained—a  former  professor  of 
political   science.     He  could  have  done  a   lot  of  good   things.     He's  a 
man  who,   once   given  power,    I   think  you'd  have   to  say,   abused   it.      It 
went    to  his  head   or- -I   don't   know  how  to  explain   it.      But  he  was  one 
of  those   persons. 

It   certainly  didn't  help  matters  when  he   skipped   town. 

No,    if  you're   on  trial   and    this  man  leaves,   you're   in  a  tough   spot. 
The  district   attorney  had   spent    thousands  of  public  dollars   trying 
to  bring  an   indictment  against  him,   and   then  all   of  a  sudden   the  man 
goes  to  Mexico  and   thumbs  his  nose  and   says,    "You   try  to  extradite  me." 
And   Bonelli  was   releasing   statements  all   the    time   just   to  make   the 
district   attorney   look  bad... of  course,    the  district  attorney  said, 
"The  hell  with   this.'      I've  got   to  come  up  with   something  to   justify  the 
money  I've   spent,   and    to   look  good  with  my  own  voters."     I   think  this 
is  exactly  what  happened. 


Chall: 


There  were  a  couple  of  other  men  put   into  prison  at   the  si 
What  happened   to  them? 
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Snyder : 

Chall: 
Snyder: 

Chall: 
Snyder : 


Chall: 
Snyder : 


Chall: 
Snyder: 


One  was  Ed  Levine.     As   I   understand    it,   poor  Ed  Levine  died   in 
Arizona.      His  wife   just  went   to  pieces,    I   think. 

Oh   yes,    there  were   just   the   two—your  husband   and  Ed  Levine. 

Ed  Levine  was  quite   an  old  man  when   it  happened,   so  actually   there 
was  nothing   left   for  him.     The  amazing  thing  is  that   that  experience 
could  happen   to  someone.      I   think   if   it  had  happened   to  me,   I   think 
there 'd   be   some   bitterness   left   in  me. 

But  not    in  your  husband? 

The  most   amazing   thing   is   that  he  could  pick  up  the  pieces  and  go  on 
and   build   a  very  successful  one-man  practice.     He's  always  operated 
that  way  and   keeps  calling  himself   the   "boondock"  lawyer.     He  had   a 
jury  out  yesterday  on  an  arson  case.     He   says,   "The   fellow  didn't 
have   any  money.      I  had   to  go  and  hire   the  expert  himself.'      I've  got 
$350   invested    in  that   case."     He  may  be   in  two  more  courts  today.     My 
daughter  has   said   that   no  one  knows  evidence  any  better  than  he  does  — 
what   you  can  get   into  a  case   and   what  you  can't.      I  don't   know  how 
long  he  can  keep  going  at   this   pace. 

He   seems--! 've  met  him  once—a  very  easygoing,   genial   kind  of   individual. 
That   probably  helps;    just  his   attitude. 

Loves   sports.      A  lot   of   times   I   tell  him,   "Look,  we  ought   to   face   up 
to   it.     We're  getting  older,   and  we  ought    to  start   slowing  down." 
He   says,    "Speak   for  yourself."     It's   really  amazing  how  he  could  have 
come  out  —  it   seems   to  have   left   really  no  mark  at   all.      I   suppose 
inside   there   are  moments.      But   I've  never  heard  him  say,    "Gee,    I  could 
have  done   this,"  or   "This  would  have  happened   if  we  hadn't  had   that 
experience. " 

Eighteen  months   out   of  his   life,   but  he   just  picked    it   up. 

Picked    it   up.      I   think   it's    interesting   that  Chris   told  me   that  she 
went  and   read   all   the  arguments   and   the  decisions,   as  a   lawyer   (this 
is  a  year   or   so  ago);    she  was   interested   enough   to  review  it  all. 

For  many  years,    I  kept   a   little   statement   that   I  wrote   right    in 
the  courtroom.      I  kept    it    in  my  billfold;   I  don't  know  why,   either. 
Judge  Hewecker  gave   the  decision—one   to   ten  years,   or  something— 
and   then,    for  violation  of   the  elections  code— which   is  a  misdemeanor. 

When  you  start   th inking- -here 's  Nate  who's  not   in  public   life.... 
Many  people   say   that  he  would  never  have  been   indicted   if   it  hadn't   been 
for  me.     Maybe   so;    I   don't   know.     They  say  that  he  became  an   important 
person  to  tag  because  of   the  position   I  held.      So  I  don't  know. 
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Snyder : 


Chall: 
Snyder: 


Chall: 
Snyder: 
Chall: 
Snyder: 


But  I  remember  the  judge  said  something  like  this:  "For  all 

that  you  ve  done  for  your  friends,  your  friends  ought 
to  come  forward  and  pay  this  fine  for  you."  There  was  •  $5000  fine. 
I  thought,  "What  a  very  strange  thing  for  a  judge  to  •ay:11  But  you 
will  find  that  as  part  of  the  record. 


I  guess  it's  like  it  never  happened, 
put  such  things  behind  you  and  move  on. 


Thank  goodness  you  can 


Chris  says  that  if  anything  means  a  lot  to  her,  It's  loyalty; 
she's  learned  what  loyalty  means. 

When  she  was  just  coming  out  of  high  school,  she  was  a 
valedictorian.   She  was  a  good  student  and  a  history  major,  and  !'• 
amazed  really  how  good  a  background  Pomona  gave  her.   I  would  recommend 
Pomona  for  undergraduate  work  to  anybody  seeking  strong  undergraduate 
studies.   It's  a  great  place.   I'm  going  to  be  there  a  coupla  of 
weeks  from  now  to  help  them  plan  their  ERA  Day.   I'll  do  anything 
for  Pomona,  because  I  think  it's  a  great  private  college. 

Do  I  understand  that  you  had  supported  Lyndon  Johnson  at  the  1960 
national  convention? 

I'd  come  to  respect  Lyndon  Johnson  as  the  leader  of  the  Senate.  He 
had  a  very  excellent  record.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  the  Vietnam  War, 
I  think  that  he  would  have  gone  down  as  one  of  our  great  presidents 
and  I  still  think  that  his  domestic  policy  will  stand  for  a  long  time 
as  a  major  achievement. 

Were  you  anti-Kennedy? 

No,  no,  no. 

Just  not  pro-Kennedy. 

Yes.   [Pause]   No,  I'd  want  to  say  on  Kennedy  that  I  think  one  of  the 
most  delightful  things  I  ever  watched  was  Kennedy's  press  conferences. 
I  think  they  were  a  sheer  delight  in  excellence.   I've  always  felt 
that  one  of  the  tragedies  when  his  life  was  cut  short,  was  that  he 
was  young  enough,  that  had  he  been  able  to  serve  two  full  terms,  the 
whole  country  and  the  world  itself  would  have  been  in  a  position  of 
having  a  young  elder  statesman,  who  might  have  had  a  tremendous 
influence  on  world  affairs.  Of  course,  it's  a  great  personal  tragedy, 
and  I  think  it  was  a  great  national  and  world  tragedy  because, 
obviously,  he  had  enchanted  the  world  by  that  time.  No  telling  what 
kind  of  influence  he  might  have  had  for  world  peace  and  for  new 
international  structures,  that  no  one  else  could  have  brought  to  that 
kind  of  new  international  office. 
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Chall: 


Snyder : 


You  ve  spoken  about  the  1964  national  convention.  Did  you  take  part 
In  the  U.S.  Senate  campaigns  between  Alan  Crantton  and  Pierre 
Salinger,  and  later  Salinger  and  George  Murphy?  If  .o,  how  did  you 
select  your  candidates  in  the  primary? 

My  campaign  management  firm  was  involved  In  some  Los  Angelas 
supervisorial  and  other  issue  campaigns,  so  as  I  recall  I  took  no 
public  position  in  this  senate  race. 


Setting  up  the  Office  for  Campaign  Management 


Chall:   I'd  like  to  find  out  about  your  public  relations  firm  that  deals  with 

candidates  and  issues,  because  I  think  that's  really  a  very  Interesting 
development  for  a  person  who's  been  a  campaigner  as  long  as  you  have. 
This  was  in  1959,  I  think  you  said. 

Snyder:   I'd  say  it  was  just  after  Pat  Brown  was  elected  governor. 
Chall:   Did  you  help  on  that  campaign? 

Snyder:  Yes,  I  did.   Different  candidates  kept  coming  to  me  to  help.   I'd 
worked  very  hard  on  Clair  Engle's  campaign. 

Chall:   In  '58? 
Snyder:   Yes,  '58. 
Chall:   Doing  what? 

Snyder:  Helping  him  generally;  going  with  him  to  the  labor  endorsing  conventions. 
These  were  difficult  because  he  was  running  against  Goodie  [Goodwin] 
Knight,  who  had  great  labor  support.   I  was  in  San  Francisco  and  traveled 
with  Clair  to  labor  groups  all  over  the  state.   I  know  that  I  did  all 
of  that  during  the  primaries. 

Then  when  the  general  election  came,  Ernie  Debs  was  running  ten 
thousand  votes  behind  Ed  Roybal.  So  then  Ernie  said,  "Look!  Are  you 
going  to  help  me  now?" 

About  that  time  is  when  we  started  to  put  together  a  structure 
for  a  campaign  management  office.  Ernie  Debs  was  ten  thousand  votes 
behind  Roybal,  and  they  were  going  into  a  runoff  now  for  the  supervisor 
[of  Los  Angeles  County  Board  of  Supervisor].  Another  firm  had  done 
the  primary,  and  Ernie  wanted  to  change.  This  is  when  Delwin  Smith 
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Snyder:      and   I   formed  a  partnership.     There  were  no  written  agreements   that 

ever  were   the   basis   of   this  partnership;    it  was  an  oral   agreement   and 
an  absolutely  enjoyable   arrangement.      Never  once  did  we  have  —  surely 
we  had  differences,   but  never  had   basic  disagreement*.      It  waa  a  vary 
pleasant,    rich,   rewarding  experience   for  me.     This  was  an  excellent 
man   to  work  with;   he   kept  his  word.     When  we  brought   young  people  In, 
he   trained   them  well.     They  were   lucky  if   they  had   the  benefit   of  his 
training. 

That   really  was   the  beginning  of  it.     Mainly,  aa  I  say,   I  waa 

working  in  these  campaigns.      I  was  just  a  volunteer  in  Glair's 
campaign.      But  when  we   took  over   the  Debs  campaign,   of  course,   than 
there  had   to  be  money  to  buy  billboards  and  printing.     The   first 
thing   I  knew,   we  were  doing   it  professionally.      So  we   sort   of   alid   in. 

Also,    it  was   the   only  way.     When   I   talked  with  one  of   the  printers- 
Harold   Finestein,   who  had   the  big  Aldine  Printing  Company—he   told  ma 
once,    "Look,   Elizabeth.      The  only  way  you're  ever  going  to  be  abla  to 
say  yes  or  no   to  candidates   is   if  you  have  your  own  office.     They're 
going  to  keep  thinking  that  you're  still  state  chairman.     You'd  better 
establish   some  kind   of  an  arrangement   so  that  you  can  say  yes  and  no," 
on   some   kind   of  a  basis. 

Then  I  asked  Del   if  he  wanted   to  go  into  this  business.      I  aald , 
"I   don't   know  what   it'll   amount    to."     It,   of  course,  was  a  business 
that   carried   us   through  Ernie  Debs's  campaign—all   of  his   three 
supervisorial  —  over   twelve  years;   Frank  Bonelli's   supervisorial 
campaigns;   we  did  Phil  Watson's   for   the  assessor;  we  did   two  senate 
reapportionment   campaigns. 


Chall:       Would   those  have  been  propositions? 

Snyder:      I   think  one  was    '60  and  one  was    '62.      [end  of  side  A,   Tape   10] 
[begin  Tape    10,    side  B] 

Snyder:      And   then,   we   took  some   local  campaigns   for  the  city  councilman  of 

Montebello.      I   tried   to  avoid   these   small  campaigns   because   they  were 
as  much  work  as   the  bigger  ones.     We  did  a  campaign  for  Joe  Gonsalves 
for   the   assembly.     We  did   a  campaign  for  the  city  of  Santa  Fe  Springs 
when   it  wanted   to  buy   its  own  water  system.      It  had   lost   the  first 
election,   on  revenue   bonds.      So  those  are   the  elections   that  co»a  to 
my  mind    immediately. 

During   this   time,  we   also   represented   some  of   the   unions  and 
did   their  publicity. 
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Chall:   Did  you  tell  me  also  that  you  did  some  for  multiple  sclerosis? 

Snyder:  We  did  the  multiple  sclerosis  campaign  for  about  two  or  three  years. 
I  think  those  are  the  main  things. 

Chall:   Do  you  have  a  certain  set  system  for  setting  up  a  campaign  that  just 

becomes  rather  automatic? 

Snyder:  You  develop  a  sense  of  procedure,  once  you  know  the  area  to  be  covered, 
and  you  develop  a  working  knowledge  with  skilled  people  who  will  do 
art  work,  skilled  people  for  press  releases.  When  Del  and  I  were 
still  together,  Del  would  stay  in  the  office  most  of  the  time,  and  I'd 
be  out  in  the  field  doing  the  organization  or  the  contact  work. 

Chall:   What  about  raising  money?  Is  that  done  in  the  office,  or  do  you 
expect  the  candidate  to  carry  that  out? 

Snyder:   Both  ways;  it's  done  both  ways.   I  would  say  usually  we  found  ourselves 
doing  one  of  these  major  dinners  for  fund-raising.   I  think  almost 
every  candidate  still  uses  that  method.  That  meant,  of  course, 
handling  it—knowing  lists  and  how  best  to  reach  people  and  get  the 
maximum  interest  for  the  campaign.  Then  also,  to  put  on  the  dinner, 
and  doing  it  simply  and  economically  as  possible.   I  always  wanted  a 
dinner  to  be  finished  by  about  ten-fifteen.   I  told  the  candidate, 
"The  best  thing  you  can  do  is  have  these  people  out  of  here  at  ten- 
fifteen,  and  then  they'll  think  they've  been  to  a  good  dinner,"  rather 
than  drag  on  till  eleven-thirty. 

Chall:   And  plan  a  program;  plan  the  speakers  who  might  be  effective. 
Snyder:  Plan  the  speakers,  and  the  entertainment,  and  all  of  that. 

Chall:   What  happened  with  your  partnership  with  Delwin  Smith?  You  speak  of 
it  in  the  past  tense. 

Snyder:  Del  has  been  retired  for  several  years  because  of  health  problems. 
I  am  always  pleased  to  be  able  to  visit  with  him.  He  is  a  great 
friend  as  well  as  a  wonderful  former  partner. 
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Men  and  Women  as  Candidates,   Compared 


Chall:        In   the  course   of  your  work  here,   and  also  your  volunteer  work  all 
the  years   before,  have  you  ever   found   any  difference  between  th« 
way  men  and  women  campaign,    in   terms  of  either   their  style,  or  the 
matter   of  handling   fatigue? 

Snyder:     Not   really,  no.      I   think  that  age  will  make  a  difference;   a  thirty- 
year-old    is  going  to  be  able  to  go  longer  than  a  sixty-year-old.     But 
I  don't   think   there's   any  difference   in   stamina   between  •  man  and 

woman. 

Chall:        It's   tiring,    to   say   the  very   least,   and   some  people  are  just   unable 
to  take   the  strain.      It's   the  stress  and  strain.      Is  there  any 
difference? 

Snyder:     No,    I   really  don't   think  so.      There  are  some  people  who   think  that 

women  can't   remain  cool.      I'm  not  prepared    to  join  with   that   thinking. 
I   think   there   are  as  many  women  who  can   stand   the  rigors  of  a  campaign, 
as  men.      I  do  think   that   there's  one  place  where  women  are  more 
sensitive,   and   that's  as  the  wives  of  candidates—to  have  to  hear  the 
attack—if   it's   a  male  candidate.      I've  seen  women   really  hurt   then. 
I   suppose   the   reverse  would   be   true   if   there's  a  woman  candidate; 
then   there  may  be   a  husband  who  is  hurt.     These  are   the  people  who  are 
often  not   permitted   to  make  any  kind   of  a  defense   and  must   remain 
silent.      I   think  it's  very  hard   on  them. 

Chall:       What   about   the  wives   of  candidates?     Apparently   they're  being  asked 
different  kinds   of  questions    from  what   they  ever  were  before— about 
their   lives,   and   their  relationships  with   their  husbands,   and   their 
attitudes   toward   issues.      But   beyond   that,    is   there  a  role   that   they're 
expected   to  conform  to  as  a  wife  of  a  candidate? 

Snyder:      I   think   it  has   to  be   an   individual  matter   in  each  case  whether  or 

not   the  woman  adjusts.      Certainly  Betty  Ford  has  grown  and   is  a  much 
surer  and   different   person  than  six  or  eight  months  ago.     The  Republicans 
have  realized   she's  quite  an  asset,   really;   she's  a  great  asset  with 
the  professional  women,    I   think.      The  manner   in  wich  you  see  her  going 
to   these  different   groups   and  dancing  with   the  native  groups —obviously, 
this   is   the   best   kind  of  campaigning. 

Chall:        Are   there   some  wives  who  might   just   as  well   be   left   at  home? 

Snyder:     Oh,    I   think  so.      I   suppose   sometimes  you  might   even   find  a  candidate 
that  you'd    like   to  have   left   at  home.      (Laughter] 
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Chall: 
Snyder : 
Chall: 

Snyder: 


Chall: 
Snyder: 
Chall: 
Snyder: 

Chall: 
Snyder: 


Chall: 


Can   they  be   a  detriment,    in  other  word*,    to   the  campaign? 
You  mean  a  wife? 

A  wife.     Of  course,   now  we're  talking  about  wives  because   Ic'a  been 
very  rarely  that  we've  had  husbands  in   that  position. 

Let  me   give  you  an  example.      I  would  not  want   to  mention  the  campaign, 

[  came   into  a  campaign  once  and   I  was   told,   "His  wife   is  going 
be  difficult."     I  said,   "What  does  she  know  about   the  campaign?" 
^Nothing.     We  don't  want  her   involved."     The  first   thing  I  said   is, 

[  want  every  press  release   that  we  write  sent  to  her."     It  made  all 
the  difference   in   the  world,   because  all  of  a  sudden  she  knows  all 
of   the   places  where  her  husband   is   going.     We   involved  her.     Frankly, 
as   it  developed,    I  encouraged  her  to  go  to  certain  meetings.      She 
became   a  very,   very   important   asset   to  the  campaign.      So  I   think 
sometimes   it's  campaign  management   that   Just  blocks  a  woman  out,   and 
it   s   a  mistake.'     Here  was  a  woman  who  became  a  real  asset. 

A  lot  of  these  women  are  unprepared  to  assume  a  public  role. 
When  they'd  married,  they  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  were 
going  to  be  called  upon  for  this. 

It's  quite  a  sacrifice,    I  think,    for  a  woman-- 

Definitely. 

--to  be   the  wife   of  a  candidate   or  a  public   official. 

Well,   during   that   time,   you  have   to  be  both  mother  and   father  to 
small   children.      If   they're  hurt,   you're   the   one   that  has   to  run  them 
over   the   emergency  hospital.      All  of   these   things  have   to  be  done. 


And  you're   alone   a  great   deal. 


You're  alone  and  you're   doing   the  work  of   two  people   in  raising  a 
family.      Obviously,   you  can't   plan  meals,   and   often  a  candidate, 
when  he  does  come  home,  will   bring  some   unexpected   guests.      So   I   Chink 
it's   important   to  see   the  changes  and   the  demands  made   upon   the  wife 
too. 

Yes.      I  think  people  haven't  really  paid  that  much  attention  to  1C. 
They  always   talk   to  women  now  when   they're  candidates,   or  used   to, 
"What  about  your  family  and  your  children?"     But  they've  never  asked 
the  men   that   question  over  all    the  years,   and   it's  probably  equally 
important. 
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Snyder:      I  think  one  of  the  best  ways  that   I  saw  that  handled  was  when 

lice   (who  I  think  was  an  excellent  candidate)  was  being 
interviewed  by  Bob  Abernathy  once.     He  said,   "You  have   three  Mall 
children  at  home.     How  do  you  handle  this  situation  with  three 
children?    ^Do  you  and  your  husband  have   some  kind   of  an  agreement?" 
She   said,    "You  know  something?     I  hope  you  ask  that  same  question 
of  every  male  candidate   that  you  interview."     I   thought   it  was  well 
put.      She   said,   "Yes,  my  husband  and   I  have  an  understanding  how 
we'll   share   the   responsibilities  of  the  children."     But   it  was  the 
kind   of  a  question  that   should  be  put  equally  to  the  male  candidates, 

Chall:        Exactly.     Well,    times  have  changed. 
Snyder:      That's   right.     Much  has  changed. 

Chall:       We  have  probably  maybe   ten  minutes  or  so  on  that  tape.      Is  there 
anything  you'd    like   to   say  that  we've  possibly  not  covered?     I'm 
sure  we  haven't   covered   some   things  we   put  on  your  own  original 
outline  that  you  gave  me   last  month.     So  there  may  be  something  in 
there   you'd    like   to  pick  up. 


Promoting   the  Equal   Rights  Amendment 


Stressing   the   Important   Issues 


Snyder:      [Pause]      I   suppose   this  might  be  a  place   to  repeat   again  the   importance 
of   really   learning  to  level  with  an  audience.     About   a  month  ago,   I 
was   asked   to   speak  before   the  National  Women's   Political  Caucus.      I 
thought   this  would   be  a  group  of  professional  women.      I   thought,   'Veil, 
I'm  going  down   there  and   tell   them  what   I  really   think  about  ERA."     So 
I   told   them   that   something  had   gone  wrong;  here   the  Congress  had  passed 
the  ERA  by  an  overwhelming  vote,   and   in   the   first   year  the   states  had 
fought  to  be   the  first  state  to  ratify.      It  developed   that  Hawaii  was 
first  and  Texas  was   second;   we  got   thirty-three   states   in  the   first 
year.     Then  we  went  all  of  last  year  with  only  one  state,   and  that  was 
North  Dakota. 

I  said,   "Given  these  facts,  we  have  to  realize  that  some  thing 
went  wrong.      I  think  that  some  part  was  our  own  fault:     We  let   the 
wrong  kind   of  women....     And   by  the  wrong  kind,    I'm  talking  about 
women  who  threatened   or   frightened   off  other  women."     Many  of  the 
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Snyder:     hometnakers   seemed   to   feel  discredited   because  they  were  keeping  « 

home  and   raising  children,   and  made   to  feel   really  like   second-class 
citizens . 

I  said,    "I  think  that  we'd  better  correct  this.      I  want   it 
clearly  known—and   I'm  going  to  tell   people --that   I  have   someone 
come   in  and   clean  once  a  week.      But   the   rest   of  the   time,    I'm 
running  my  own  dishwasher,   and  my  own  washing  machine  and  doing  my 
own  household  chores.      I  think  that  all  of  us  had  better  remind   the 
women  homemakers   of  how  we   feel  and  not   let   this  alienation  develop, 
because    it's  destroying  us." 

Then  I   reminded    them  what  Martha  Griffiths  had   said  —  that   the 
home  j^s   the  woman's  domain  and   that   all   children  are  not   supported, 
though,    by  men.      I   said,    "That   brings  me   to  talk  about   the   fact   that 
we  want   equal   pay.      But  we   shouldn't   Just   talk  about   equal   pay   for 
women   just   so   it's  equal.      Rather,  we   should   remember  that   there  arc 
eighteen  million  children   in  this  country  who  are  being  raised   by 
single-head  households  who  are  women.      So  it   isn't   just   the  woman  whose 
job  we're   talking  about;    it's   these  eighteen  million  kids.     Will 
there   be  enough  economic   income   for   these  kids   to  be  raised   as  well 
as   the  eighteen  million  who  are  being  raised   in  the  two-parent  house 
holds?      I   think  we  have   to  change   our  approach." 

Then  the  last   thing  I  really  talked  about,   I  said,   "I  hear  so 
much   talk   that  women  own  most   of   the  wealth.     They're  the  major 
stockholders,   and   so  perhaps  we  ought 'to  have   someone  on  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.      I've  heard   these  arguments.      Instead,    I'm  going  to 
make   the   argument   that   our  protection  and  concern   ought   to  be   for   the 
one  woman  out  of   six  who   is   a  widow.     One  woman  out  of  every  six  is 
a  widow,    living.      The  average   income  of   the  widow   in  America   is  about 
$1700  a  year.      I  want   to  talk   to  you  about   those  women." 

I  was   talking  to  a  very  liberal  group  of  women.      "I  think  we've 
made   the  wrong  approach.      I   think  we've   slanted   the   issues  wrong. 
We  haven't   really  talked   about   the  equal  pay  and  what   it  did   for   the 
kids."     So   I   leveled  with   them,   and   I  said,   "I   think  that   some  of  our 
women   leadership  has  been  absolutely  wrong.      It's   frightened   off   the 
homemaker.      It's   frightened   them  so  that   they  think  that   some  of  the 
women  are   going   to   take   the   jobs   that   their  husbands  have.     We've  dona 
some   things  wrong." 

So  I  sat  down  and   I  thought,   'Veil,   I've  really  shot   the  works, 
and   I've   laid    it  on  the   line."     I  was   surprised  with  the  National 
Women's  Political  Caucus,    that   it  gave  me  an  ovation. 
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Snyder:  Now,    it    taught  me   one   thing,   even  at  my  age.      Sometimes  you 

get   facts  and  you  think  that  you've  assembled  them,  but  you  still 
:  using  them  properly.      I'd  been  out   talking  about  equal  pay; 
all^of  a  sudden  I  started   thinking,   "What  am  I   talking  about?!     It 
isn't  Just   these  women  getting  equal  pay.      It's  what   it  means  to  the 
kids   that   they're  trying  to  raise."     When  I  did  that,    I  found   then 
that   these  women  really   felt  part   of   It. 

I  Just   the  other  evening  talked   to  a  woman  who's   in  the  ERA 
program.      She   frankly  admits  that  she  has  three  small  children,  and 
she  was  going  to   take  them  back  to  see  her  folks  in  Indiana.      I  said, 
"Gee,   we  need    to  know  everything  we  can  about   Indiana.      It's  one  of 
the  states  that   still  needs  ratification.      I  know  you  won't  have  much 
time,   but   call   around.      You  can  get   us   information."     I'm  sure  she 
felt  good   because   she  could  help.      I   said,    "You're   in  a  unique  position 
to  maybe  get   us   information  that   no  one  else  could  get   us." 

I'm  finding   that   through   the  years   I  have   learned  how  to 
communicate  with  people.     And  some  of  the  young  people  have  said   that 
it   is  easy   to  talk  to  me.      I  hope   I  stay  easy  to  talk  to.     Otherwise, 
if  you  do  have  any  experiences,   they're  not  worth  much   if  you  can't 
share   them.     The  sensible  thing  is   to  hope   that  someone  else  can 
profit   from   the  mistakes   that  we've  made. 


Efforts   of   the  Thursday  Group 


Chall:        Yes,    it   is.      However,    before  we   stop,   I  want   you  to  put  on  the   record 
your  efforts   for  ERA--your  every  Thursday  meeting  with  women. 

Snyder:     We've  done   something   that   is  most,  most   unusual.      It   started  with  a 
lunch   that  Joan  Palevsky  held,   and   to  which  she   invited   all   of   the 
candidates  of  the   fifth  counci.lmanlc--t.he  women  candidates.     We  net 
at   the  Occidental  Towers,   January  1975.     Then  she   Invited   some  of   the 
other  women   to  hear   these   candidates --women   leaders   or  persons  who  were 
interested.      It  was  a  very  satisfactory  meeting,  except  that  we  didn't 
have   a  private   room.      So  after   it,   after  we  had   finished,   some  of   the 
women  said,    "Gee,    I'd   like  to  do  this  again."     I  said,   "If  you  want  to 
come   up   to  our  apartment  at   the  Bunker  Hill  Towers  we  could  do  this 
again." 

It   started   that   simply  on  Thursdays.     We  went  all   of   1975,   and  we 
have   gone   this   far   into  1976,  meeting  every  Thursday,  with   the 
exception  of  Christmas  and   New  Year's.     We've  done   it  without  a  single 
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Snyder:     of  f  icerholder ;  we  don't  have  any  off  lean.     We  rotata  the  chairperson. 
We  don't  have  any  votes,   but  rather  try  to  arriva  by  consensus  at 
ways  of  doing  things:     We've  raised  money  for  ERA.     We  aant   it  back 
to  Illinois  with  another  group  which   is  mainly  advertising  women. 
The  advertising  women's  group  sent  the  bulk  of  the  $6000  for  madia. 
The  Thusday  Coalition  made  other  smaller  contributions  to  saveral 
states. 

The  $6000  right  now,  at   this  moment,    is  paying  for  advartising 
time,   radio  time,    in  Florida.     Next  Sunday,  we  will  be  running  thrae 
major  ads--Jean  Stapleton,  Mrs.   Bunker  ad. 

Chall:       Mrs.    Bunker.      I  have  a  copy  of   that,   yes. 

Snyder:      So   that   is   taking  place   at   this  very  moment.      I  think  it's   to   the 

credit  of  the  women  in  California.     Here,   they  come   from  a  ratified 
state;    they  could   sit  and  say,    "Look,  our  job  is  dona;  we've  dona  It." 
Instead,    they've  been  willing   to  take  on  this   responsibility  of 
assisting  in  other  states. 

Chall:       Who   are   the  women   in  your  Thursday  Group,   and  how  many  hours  do  you 

meet   at   a  time? 

Snyder:     Let  me   say,  we  have  never  released  the  names  to  the  praas.     The 

Los  Angeles  Magazine  wanted  the  names  very  much.  We've  done  that  to 
protect  them,  because  some  of  them  are  judges  and  we  think  that  thay 
really  don't  want  their  names  known. 

Chall:       These  are  professional  women,    then;  women  in  business  and  professions. 

Snyder:      That's   right. 

Chall:       And   once   in  a  while   a  new  person  comes   in? 

Snyder:     Oh  yes,   yes.      The   fact   is,    the  most  amazing  thing   is   that   people 
come   from  Washington,   and  one   of   the   first   things   they've  heard 
about   is,    "Be   sure   and   stop  at   the  Thursday     Group."     And   that's 
about  what   it's   called.      I  understand   that   the  British  Parliament 
used   to  have  a  meeting  that  was  called   the  Thursday  Group.     So  we've 
just  let   it   stay  that. 

• 

Chall:       Do  you  have   lunch? 

Snyder:     Yes,  we  have   lunch. 

Chall:        Is   it   an  almost  all-day  meeting,    then? 


As  Eolith  Bunker 
I  don't  have  equal  rights. 

As  Jean  Stapletan, 
I  I  don't  either. 

I'm  a  woman.   And  like  all  women,  I  am  not  treated  as  a  man's  equal.  My 
life  insurance  rates  are  higher.   My  Social  Security  benefits  are  lower.   As 
a  widow,  I'd  have  to  pay  a  big  inheritance  tax  on  my  very  own  home. 

And  there  are  hundreds  of  jobs  that  pay  one  salary  to  men,  a  lower  one 
to  a  woman. 

I  say  it's  plain  unfair. 

I  say  something  should  be  done  about  all  this  inequality  in  our  society. 

I  say  there  oughta  be  a  law. 

It's  the  only  way  we  can  be  sure  that  men  and  women  will  be  Created 
equally  in  the  future. 

The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  can  be  that  law. 

So  far,  legislators  in  34  states  have  seen  the  importance  of  this  law, 
and  voted  yes.   We  still  need  4  more. 

Your  legislators  are  voting  now.   You  can  play  an  active  part  in  convincing 
them  to  vote  yes. 

Write  to  your  legislator  at  (address). 

And  say  you  think  there  oughta  be  a  law,  too. 

Phe  Equal  Rights  Amendment. 

Ther e  oughta  be  a  law. 
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Equal  Rights  Amendment 
60  second  radio  spot 
Jean  Stapleton 


This  is  Jean  Stapleton. 

You  know  me  better  as  Edith  Bunker,  Archie's  lovable 

ding-bat  on  "All  in  the  Family." 

Well,  on  TV  it's  really  funny  when  Archie  tells  me  to 

stifle  myself. 

But  in  real  life,  being  treated  like  a  second-class 

citizen  is  no  laughing  matter. 

I  know,  because  I  am.   And  if  you're  a  woman,  you  are, 

too.   The  way  the  law  reads  today. 

Today  widows  must  pay  a  big  inheritance  tax  on  their  own 

homes. 

Women  make  less  than  men  for  the  very  same  job. 

Women  pay  higher  insurance  rates  than  men. 

Women  get  less  benefits  from  social  security. 

And  the  list  goes  painfully  on. 

I  say,  it's  plain  unfair.   I  say,  there  oughta  be  a  law. 

It's  the  only  way  to  make  sure  men  and  women  will  be  treated 

equally. 

The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  will  guarantee  it. 

But  it  isn't  a  law  yet.   34  states  have  seen  its  importance 

and  voted  yes.   We  still  need  four  more.   Your  legislator  is 

voting  now.   Write  and  say  you  think  there  oughta  be  a  law, 

too. 

(Tag  with  Senator's  address,  mailing  instructions,  and  paid 
for  by  . . .  ) 
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Snyder:  No,  no.  Just  a  lunch  during  the  lunch  hour.  About  an  hour  and  a 
half.  Or  sometimes,  for  some  women,  it's  only  an  hour  and  fifteen 
minutes;  they  have  to  be  back  at  their  offices. 

Chall:   Have  you  evolved  a  plan?  Is  someone  thinking  ahead  about  what's 
needed  so  that  you  can  discuss  it  in  a  short  time? 

Snyder:  What  we  do,  we  have  one  woman  Jewell  Van  Winkle,  who  serves  sort  of 
as  the  secretary  and  the  collector  of  money.  Someone  prepares  a 
salad  every  Thursday,  and  then  each  woman  who  comes  pays  three  dollars 
for  the  lunch. 

Chall:   It's  in  somebody's  home,  then. 

Snyder:  No,  no.   It's  in  the  Social  Room  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Towers.   It  used 

to  be  in  our  apartment  when  we  were  there.  We  had  one  evening  meeting 
here  [in  the  Snyder 's  present  home]  with  Midge  McKenzie,  who  wrote 
Shoulder  to  Shoulder,  and  who  is  a  very  charming,  strong  woman;  very 
worthwhile.   I  don't  know  if  you  saw  any  of  that  series. 

Chall:   All  of  it. 

Snyder:     Well,   let  me   tell  you  that   she's  Just  as  strong  as  that  program. 

Chall:        As  those  women? 

Snyder:      So   she  came  here,    and  we   invited  women   in.      I   think  we  asked   the*  to 
pay  five  dollars   or   something.      I   remember  one  man  was  here,   and  he 
said  he  was   going  to  give  his  wife  a  Valentine  present   and   gave  $100 
to  the  cause.     He   said,    "That's  my  Valentine  gift."     She   said,    "Nothing 
could  have  been  better."     We  collected   that   night   $450.     Then  I  put 
in  another  $50  and   that  was  $500  of   this  $6000   that's  now  being  spent 
in  Florida. 

Chall:  So  you're  really  sitting  around  on  Thursdays  kind  of  plotting  how  you 
can  help  the  ERA. 

Snyder:      ERA.      And  we  also  cooperate  with  the  Salute   to  Women,  or   to  the 

National  Women's  Political  Caucus—any  of   these  other  groups  that 
are  having  affairs   to  elect  candidates.     Of  course,  women  candidates 
come  down  and   give   us   their  positions   and   seek  our  help. 

Chall:        I   see.     And  whatever  each   individual  can  do,   she'll  do. 

Snyder:  That's  right.  I  know  that  there  was  an  affair  last  Friday  for  one  of 
the  judicial  candidates.  This  group  Is  trying  to,  as  much  as  it  can, 
give  financial  support  to  different  candidates,  give  advice  and  help 
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Snyder : 


Chall: 
Snyder: 

Chall: 
Snyder ; 
Chall: 
Snyder: 

Chall: 
Snyder : 


Chall: 
Snyder : 
Chall: 


and  moral   support.     Best  of  all,  we've  com   to  know  each  other; 
that's   perhaps   the  most   rewarding  thing  of  all.      So   It's  been 
extremely  worthwhile.     The  kind  of  a  thing  that'i   informal  enough. 
:  we  had  great   formality,   a  series  of  motions  for  the  whole   time 
it  might  not  work  out  as  well.     Half  of   it    is  pure  business,   but 
this   is   free  enough   that  you  can  take  your  paper  plate  and  go  and 
sit  by  anyone  and  get  acquainted.     We've  had  people  from  the  Core 
Foundation,   from  some  of   the  major  church  groups;  we've  had  national 
officers  of   the  women's  groups;   and  all  kinds  of  women   in  the  art 
world   that  are   trying  to  do  artistic  things. 


They  come   to   talk   to  you,   or  are   some  of   them  regular 
the  membership  generally   fairly  regular? 


ibers?      Is 


I'd   say  a  half   of   them  are   regular  attenders;  the  other  half  will 

come,   depending   if   they're   in   the  city.      Some  of   these  women  are  based 

part   of   the   time   in  Orange  County  or  way  down  in  Long  Beach,   and   they 
can  only  make   it   up  once  or  twice   a  month. 

How  many  all   together  would  you  say  are  there  generally  every  Thursday? 
I  would   say   it  would   run  about   thirty  or   forty. 
Every  Thursday? 

Yes.     About   thirty,    forty.     And  I  suppose,   in  the  time  that  we've  been 
meeting,  we've  probably  had   three  or  four  hundred  different  women  there. 

That's  gratifying. 

You  know  this   legislation  that  was  passed   to  retrain  women.     Those 
women  from  San  Francisco--they  came  down   to  our  meeting.      So,   of  course, 
we   gave   legislative   support.     Anyone  who  has   some  kind   of  pending 
legislative   ideas   usually  comes  and   speaks   to  this  group.      I   think 
it's   a  good   cross   section;   you  could   reach  different  kinds   of 
organizations  very  easily. 

Fascinating.      Thanks   for  all   your  effort  and   time.'     Thank  you  very 
much;    you've  really  helped  a  great  deal. 

It's  been  very  nice  talking  with  you  all   the  time,   and  I  hope  some  of 
it  may  have   been  helpful  or  worthwhile. 

I'm  sure   it  will  be. 


Transcriber:  Lee  Steinback 
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